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INTRODUCTION 


The Mathnawi, the Mystical Epic of the great 13th century Persian mys¬ 
tic Jalal al-Din Rumi (d. 1273) contains many explicit sexual images and 
bawdy tales scattered over its more than 25,000 verses. In the context of 
medieval Persian mystical poetry Rumi is the only mystic who employs 
bawdy tales and coarse language to convey mystical knowledge. More¬ 
over, he is the only one whose work includes a representation of the 
phallus as an esoteric symbol. Surprisingly, the sexual imagery and 
bawdy tales of this “Qur’an in Persian” have remained entirely unex¬ 
plored, and the esoteric significance of these tales and passages and their 
implications for Sufism in general have not been studied. No system¬ 
atic exposition of the Mathnawi s sexual imagery and its significance 
for Ruml’s esoteric intentions has been attempted until now. This book 
will examine the bawdy passages in the Mathnawi by using relevant fea¬ 
tures of modern theories of gender and semiotics, particularly those of 
the French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan, as strategic conceptual tools 
to examine the link between the dynamics of eroticism and esoteri- 
cism that are operative in the Mathnawi. This strategy of reading the 
bawdy tales in the Mathnawi informed by modern theories has never 
been attempted before. The aim of this study is to substantiate the eso¬ 
teric significance of these tales and passages, and thus in the process to 
methodologically contribute to the field of Iranian Studies in general 
and Persian mystical literature in particular. 

Why Lacan? To begin with, the use of Lacanian psychoanalysis for 
the investigation of the mystical concerns of Sufism is not entirely new. 
Michael Glunz has discussed the relevance of Lacan to medieval Per¬ 
sian poetry, and Katherine Ewing has based her study of the relation¬ 
ship between Sufi masters and their disciples (in Lahore, Pakistan) on 
Lacanian psychoanalysis. 1 The similarities between Lacans concept of 
the “Real” (which, as will be discussed later, is an order radically differ¬ 
ent from any symbolic expression, unknowable in itself) and mystical 


1 See Michael Gliinz, “The Sword, the Pen and the Phallus: Metaphors and Metony¬ 
mies of Male Power and Creativity in Medieval Persian Poetry,” Edebiyat 6 (1995): 
223-243; Katherine Ewing, Arguing Sainthood: Modernity, Psychoanalysis and Islam 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1997). 
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language in general are pointed out by Michael Sells and James Webb. 2 
Along the same lines, Ian Almond alludes to the echoes of Ibn Arabi’s 
explanation of the unknowable Divine Essence in the Lacanian “Real.” 3 
It is also significant that Lacan considers himself somewhat of a mystic 
and his writing akin to mystical testimony. He has recently been consid¬ 
ered a “medievalist” with a “self-awareness of the similarity between his 
articulation of the erotics of the divine and the divine within erotics.” 4 It 
is worth noting that I have received very positive feedback from Laca¬ 
nian specialists who have read and commented on the whole or por¬ 
tions of this study. 5 

Lacans theory of signification that links the categories of language and 
subjectivity makes his writings relevant to a project of engaging this tale. 
It is particularly relevant that Lacan extends the range of Freud’s “dream 
analysis” into the linguistic realm. 6 Freud’s account of dream production 
speaks of four features that are operative in the formation of dreams: 
condensation, displacement, representation and secondary revision. 7 
These features explain how forbidden desires that are repressed by social 
taboos and moral constraints resurface in condensed forms in dreams, 
or in a pathological sense they may be reproduced as symptoms. In 
Lacan’s semiotic account of these four features, that which escapes the 
normal expressive procedures (i.e., cannot be expressed in language) 
returns in condensed form through creative linguistic representational 


2 See Michael A. Sells and James Webb, “Lacan and Bion: Psychoanalysis and the 
Mystical Language of Unsaying,” Theory and Psychology 5.2 (1995): 195-215. 

3 Ian Almond, Sufism and Deconstruction: A Comparative Study of Derrida and Ibn 
Arabi (London and New York: Routledge, 2004), 15; also see Mustafa Tahrali, “The 
Polarity of Expression in the Fusus al-Hikam,” in Muhyiddin Ibn Arabi: A Commemo¬ 
rative Volume, ed. Stephen Hirtenstein and Michael Tiernan (Dorset: Element Books 
1993), 351-359. 

4 Erin Felicia Labbie, Lacans Medievalism (Minneapolis and London: University of 
Minnesota Press, 2006), 136. 

5 First and foremost among them is James J. DiCenso, the author of The Other Freud: 
Religion, Culture and Psychoanalysis (London: Routledge, 1999). Others are six anony¬ 
mous reviewers of my articles submitted to two psychoanalytical academic journals, and 
a few scholars who commented on my presentations in international psychoanalysis 
conferences. 

6 For a discussion of the ways in which Lacan extends Freuds theories and brings 
psychoanalysis into contact with philosophy and more specifically phenomenology, 
existentialism, structuralism, and linguistics, see Richard Boothby, Freud as Philosopher: 
Metapsychology after Lacan (New York: Routledge, 2001). 

7 Sigmund Freud, The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sig¬ 
mund Freud, 24 vols., trans. and ed. J. Strachey (London: Hogarth Press and the Institute 
of Psycho-Analysis, 1953-74), 4:277-338, 5:339-508. 
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processes. Condensation and displacement, for example, correspond to 
the linguistic processes of metaphor and metonymy, and representation 
corresponds to symbolization. Secondary revision resolves contradic¬ 
tions and creates an apparent connectedness in the linguistic expression 
of that which was suppressed. 

Lacan’s semiotic model is particularly useful for the analysis of mysti¬ 
cal texts in which the communication of esoteric secrets is the primary 
concern. Paradoxically, secrecy is not the same as concealment. 8 Secrets 
must be disseminated—a secret that is completely concealed might as 
well not exist—but only in a way that the hidden nature of secrecy is 
not betrayed. 9 In other words, to protect their concealed nature, secrets 
cannot be fully revealed, they must be articulated in symbolic forms 
intelligible only to the initiates, the “insiders” to borrow from Frank Ker- 
mode. 10 Secrets are communicated through this paradoxical impulse of 
disclosure and concealment in a mystical language that is best described 
as the “mystical language of unsaying.” 11 Similar to the psychical mecha¬ 
nisms of dream production or the psychical formations of symptoms, 
the articulations of secrets in mystical language are only partial mani¬ 
festations resurfacing in symbolic forms. These mystical utterances only 
hint at the inner content of secrecy. Hence, they must be interpreted and 
deciphered. 

A particularly relevant symbolic configuration is the phallus (distin¬ 
guished from the biological organ, the penis), which in the Lacanian 
model is the privileged signifier of desire. 12 Desire is unfulfilled and 
alienated needs, recognized only when it is symbolized and expressed 
in language, but because it is incompatible with language it cannot be 
fully articulated, thus its realization is continually deferred. This con¬ 
tinuous deferral, which is central to Lacanian thought, is conceptualized 
as the “lack” of a referent in the process of signification. In other words, 


8 Hans G. Kippenberg and Guy G. Stroumsa, “Introduction: Secrecy and its Benefits,” 
in Secrecy and Concealment: Studies in the History of Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
Religions, ed. Hans G. Kippenberg and Guy G. Stroumsa (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1995), xiii. 

9 For an excellent discussion of the paradoxical disclosure of esoteric secrets in 
their concealment, see Elliot R. Wolfson, “Occultation of the Feminine and the Body of 
Secrecy in Medieval Kabbalah,” in Rending the Veil: Concealment and Secrecy in the His¬ 
tory of Religions, ed. E. R. Wolfson (New York Seven Bridges Press, 1999), 119. 

10 Frank Kermode, The Genesis of Secrecy: On the Interpretation of Narrative (Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1979), 3. 

11 From the title of Michael A. Sells’ book, Mystical Languages of Unsaying (Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago Press, 1994). 

12 Jacques Lacan, Ecrits (Paris, Seuil, 1966), 632. 
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something of desire is present in all its articulations, but language can 
never articulate the whole truth about desire. Thus, there is always a gap 
between desire and its symbolic representation, which leads Lacan to 
conclude that desire is not a relation to an object (i.e., the subject does 
not desire something), but a relation to a lack. In other words, desire is 
not something to be fulfilled or satisfied. Desire, in Lacans words, is 
always “desire for something else” (le desir d’autre chose). 13 The object of 
desire, then, is not that which can be attained, but it is that “something 
else.” The lack, in relation to which desire is situated, is located in the 
subject. This means the subject (as a semiotic construct) is always unfin¬ 
ished and open to possibility. 14 

Like desire, esoteric secrets too are incompatible with language and 
are not directly representable. Language can never articulate the whole 
truth about esoteric secrets, every articulation of secrets lacks their full 
representation. Therefore the secrets must be posited in relation to the 
lack. This is the lack of a definite referent in the process of significa¬ 
tion, not in the secrets. Indeed the “truth” of esoteric secrets is on the 
side of absolute plenitude, which brings about literally endless possi¬ 
bilities of meaning-production. Whereas the Lacanian lack of a definite 
referent in the process of signification is perhaps indicative of a post¬ 
modernist alienation of the signifiers—even from their own provisional 
meaning—in the Mathnawi the lack is infused by a sense of bewilder¬ 
ment, awe and wonder at the absolute abundance of Divine presence. 
Therefore, the goal of mystical language is not to reveal the secrets in a 
climactic instance. Language is a veil that reveals and conceals, mysti¬ 
cal language conceals even as it reveals. As William Chittick notes, “the 
veils will never be lifted,” therefore direct expression of secrets in lan¬ 
guage is not possible. 15 Instead, mystical language is characterized by 
allusions, symbolizations and paradoxes that hint at the secrets without 
actually revealing them. Since the veils will never be lifted, the process 
of symbolic representation of secrets will not find closure. 

In the general context of Islamic mysticism the association between 
eroticism, esotericism and gender relations has been explicated by 


13 Lacan, Ecrits, 518. 

14 See DiCenso, The Other Freud, 126; John P. Muller and W. J. Richardson, Lacan 
and Language: A Readers Guide to Ecrits (New York: International University Press, 
1982), 22. 

15 William C. Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” in Rending the Veil: Con¬ 
cealment and Secrecy in the History of Religions, ed. Elliot R. Wolfson (New York: Seven 
Bridges Press, 1999), 81. 
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Annemarie Schimmel and Sachiko Murata. In the context of Kabbalah, 
or medieval Jewish mysticism, Elliot Wolfson has identified phallocen- 
tric eroticism as one mode of conveying esoteric secrets in medieval 
kabbalistic texts. In his interpretation of the Zohar, Wolfson has utilized 
the notion of the concealed phallus as postulated by Lacan. Wolfson 
has argued that essentially the same Lacanian concept, that the phallus 
is the signifier of desire, is expressed in the kabbalistic tradition, where 
the motif is that of uncovering esoteric signs and symbols. The literature 
of medieval Kabbalah (Zohar in particular) shows a great affinity with 
Ruml’s Mathnawi, in particular with its concern with the significance 
of concealment and disclosure within the hermeneutical framework 
of communicating esoteric secrets. This book is modeled on a multi¬ 
disciplinary approach, engaging Lacanian semiotics as well as the the¬ 
ories of gender, which have been successfully employed in secondary 
literature on kabbalistic texts. This study is thus partly built on a connec¬ 
tion between readings of Perso-Islamic mystical texts (the Mathnawi in 
particular) and medieval kabbalistic texts, particularly when the com¬ 
munication of esoteric knowledge in these texts is contemplated along 
gender lines, mediated through erotic imagery, or expressed in sexual 
terms. 

The bawdy passages of the Mathnawi have a satirical and humor¬ 
ous dimension as well. The role of the vulgar in wit and humor may 
be noted in this respect, but here they aim to critique and transform 
the reified social norms and hypocritical individual conducts. However, 
Rumi’s primary goal in the Mathnawi is the communication of esoteric 
knowledge. To protect the hidden nature of secrecy, the secrets cannot 
be openly divulged or entirely denied, only conveyed under the veil of 
symbols. Symbols are disguised, hence partial representations of secrets 
that disseminate esoteric knowledge through their communicative asso¬ 
ciations while concealing them. The secrets, which cannot and may not 
be disclosed, are unveiled, often in an ecstatic state when inhibitions of 
the conscious mind have diminished their hold; they are unveiled under 
the veil of symbols that conceal even as they reveal. 

In many ways the process of disseminating esoteric knowledge is 
comparable to the mechanisms of the resurfacing of desires in symbolic 
forms. As it is articulated in psychoanalysis, repressed desires resurface 
in symbolic forms and condensed imagery. Psychoanalytical inquiries 
into these desires and wishes link the itinerary of their suppression 
and reemergence to their forbidden and sexual nature. Hence, their 
resurfacing in symbolic forms is distorted and modified in order to be 
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acceptable to conscious demands and inhibitions. Much like the linguis¬ 
tic processes, metaphors and metonymy for instance, these altered and 
refracted symbolic expressions are the condensed or displaced manifes¬ 
tations of originally inhibited wishes. As such they are in need of analy¬ 
sis and interpretation. It is evident that in this communicative mode of 
relationality, secrecy with its intersubjective relations of power and inter¬ 
pretation and the hermeneutics of eroticism and sexuality are entangled. 
Lacan’s psychoanalytic model of inquiry into the religious dimensions 
of subjectivity offers great potential for interpreting Rumi’s intentions of 
communicating esoteric secrets throughout the Mathnawi. Rumi’s eso¬ 
teric concerns parallel those of this psychoanalytic model in viewing the 
communication of esoteric secrets as inevitably located in, and hence 
entirely dependent on the communicative resources of a particular cul¬ 
ture. It is by utilizing symbolic formations from these resources that eso¬ 
teric knowledge is communicated. This can be articulated in mystical 
terms as: it is through the veils of ideational representations that other 
veils are rent. In other words, even though symbols cannot fully capture 
and represent the secrets, and are only altered expressions thereof, they 
are nevertheless veils and means of rending the veils. 

The Divine-human encounter in the Mathnawi, particularly when it 
is communicated in phallocentric terms, is aimed at dislodging the cer¬ 
titude of a subjective position of interpretation that is entirely posited 
on a closed and literal reading of symbolic formations. At times, this 
dislodging is achieved by generating a tension between the literal on one 
hand, and the manifold possibilities of interpretation on the other. In its 
goal of off-centering the reified positions of subjectivity, which places 
a greater premium on communicative aspects of language, a Lacanian 
approach to subjective transformation demonstrates a strong potential 
for deciphering Rumi’s primary goal in the Mathnawi: to disrupt the illu¬ 
sory position of subjectivity through which the human subjects create 
(“literalize”) images of the self and the ideal object of desire that are no 
more than fantasy or in the language of Sufism, “veils.” The substantial 
and highly developed resources of Persian mystical poetry are Rumi’s 
primary vehicle to effect this “unveiling,” to use the technical terminol¬ 
ogy of Sufism, although language itself is a veil, but a veil through which 
other veils may be removed. Thus, Rumi’s goal can be summarized as 
using mystical poetry as a symbolic tool offered by his cultural symbolic 
system in order to disrupt the dependency of subjectivity upon the same 
cultural symbol system. The end result is the attainment of knowledge 
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of the self as a cultural construct and a subjective category. A favorite 
maxim of Sufis speaks to this state of self-knowledge: “Whoever knows 
himself, knows his Lord.” 

Insofar as the communicative resources utilized by Rumi are restricted 
to the literary conventions of Persian mystical poetry, all the scholarship 
of the past several centuries may agree with this assessment of Rumi’s 
intention. However, the bawdy tales and pornographic passages in the 
Mathnawl have not impressed readers as being particularly mystical. 
When they are noted at all, commentators have conceded to the disrup¬ 
tion of the mystical flow of the text, and in passing have offered brief 
dismissive explanations. For example, Reynold Nicholson translates the 
sexually explicit passages into Latin and views these passages as reflect¬ 
ing the failing imaginative faculties of an aging mystic. Alternatively, 
they are viewed as lacking mystical significance. J. Christoph Burgel, for 
instance, opines that they are the symbolic opposites of the otherwise 
sublime Mathnawl, and Paul Sprachman categorizes them as forbidden 
and obscene material. These comments tend to privilege only one sin¬ 
gle interpretive modality, the accepted conventions of Persian mystical 
poetry, as a unified and coherent system of signification that excludes 
the esoteric significance of the apparently non-mystical passages. 

These seemingly “counter-moments” in the Mathnawl problematize 
clear distinctions between the categories of mystical and non-mystical, 
and contest the elevation of a conventional regime of signification to the 
level of the universal. No subjective position can claim to be the definite 
referent in the process of signification, as signification and interpretation 
remain open-ended processes without closure. It would be too reductive 
to view the bawdy tales and pornographic passages in the Mathnawl 
as a negative category denoting a deviation from a norm or conven¬ 
tion, which then is contrasted with the Mathnawl’ s sublime message. No 
norm, convention, or context can utterly deplete the interpretive pos¬ 
sibilities of a mystical text such as the Mathnawl. The symbolic matrix 
of the Mathnawl remains an open-ended system of unfolding the latent 
meanings and significances that cannot be reduced to a single mode of 
interpretation or a particular convention of signification. 

In a postmodern fashion, by intentionally focusing on the bawdy 
passages and pornographic tales of the Mathnawl the depth of Rumi’s 
esoteric intentions and the breadth of his signifying practices can be 
analyzed. Through a meaningful analysis of these passages, I will argue 
that Rumi’s Mathnawl offers cognitive formations for de-centering 
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the subjective positions that necessarily emerge within culturally 
constituted ideational matrices. Precisely because they are culturally 
constituted, these subjective positions are unstable and variable. The 
range of Rumi’s signifying practices in the Mathnawi, which includes 
bawdy tales and pornographic passages, militates against the subjective 
positions of interpretation that are “located” within closed culturally 
produced norms and fixed signifying practices. Interestingly, the same 
culturally contingent resources that contribute to the locatedness of the 
subject (human subject or the subject of mystical discourse) are turned 
on themselves to foster the unsettling of the self-grounded claims of 
autonomy, coherence, and completion, and to bring about subjective 
transformation. 

Thus, the bawdy tales, vulgar words, and pornographic references in 
the Mathnawi cannot be simply bypassed. Rather, they must be recog¬ 
nized as accepted “natural” elements of the wider cultural context. As 
such, they belong to the resources of the culture, and therefore their 
communicative function can be put to the service of esoteric signify¬ 
ing processes. Articulated differently, they are veils through which other 
veils may be uncovered. In the context of the intricate symbolic sys¬ 
tem of Persian mystical poetry, in which the signifying operations of 
the “mystical” are taken for granted, it is interesting to observe how the 
“non-mystical” functions in esoteric terms. It is hoped that an examina¬ 
tion of their uncharacteristic operations in the Mathnawi will help to 
modify perceptions of what is construed as “mystical” and what is not. 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE BAWDY TALES IN THE MATHNAWl IN THE 
CONTEXT OF PERSIAN MYSTICAL POETRY 


Introduction 

Why would Rumi use profane imagery and coarse language in the midst 
of the Mathnawi, a mystical epic that has been considered the Qur’an in 
Persian? 1 These tales contain explicit sexual imagery and vulgar words 
that make their crude form of expression contrast with the sublimity of 
the Mathnawi. These themes of sexuality and bawdy (hazl) seem to have 
posed a problem for some commentators and interpreters alike. How 
are we to understand the Mathnawi s vulgarity with its explicit refer¬ 
ences to sexual acts and organs, homosexuality, bestiality, and rape? Are 
we to reduce subjects like pederasty and fornication in the Mathnawi to 
a literary device, as is the approach of Annemarie Schimmel, who views 
these tales as a literary device exploited by a master storyteller to create 
“a very fascinating way of getting the audience’s interest.” 2 Or should we 
be content with Reynold Nicholsons explanation that attributes these 
tales to “the failing power” of an aging mystic? 3 In his monumental 
English translation of the Mathnawi, Nicholson translated the sexual 
references into Latin. The historical reason for Nicholson’s decision is 
perhaps found in the Victorian prudishness of his time. However, trans¬ 
lating them into Latin in effect renders these tales obscure to modern 
English readers. In Nicholson’s judgement, Rumi is “the greatest mysti¬ 
cal poet of any age.” 4 Yet he views Ruml’s Mathnawi with all its “wealth of 
satire, humour and pathos” as somewhat inferior to the supreme mysti¬ 
cal quality of the Divan. He writes that in the Divan Rumi “soars higher; 
yet we must read the Mathnawi in order to appreciate all the range and 


1 Jalal al-DIn Rumi, The Mathnawi of Jalaluddin Rumi , 8 vols., ed. and trans. with 
critical notes and commentary Reynold A. Nicholson (London: Luzac, 1925-1940). 

2 Annemarie Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun: A Study of the Works ofjalaloddin Rumi 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993), 51. 

3 Nicholson, Mathnawi , 6:vii—Rumi was around seventy years of age when most of 
these tales in Book V were composed. 

4 Nicholson, Mathnawi, 6:ix. 
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variety of his genius.” 5 Are we then to perceive the sexual imagery in 
the Mathnawi as an encrypted enigma at best, hence tacitly conceding 
skepticism as to its mystical purport? Are we to view the Mathnawi as 
less mystical than the Divan, yet more creative in thematic variance? 

Annemarie Schimmel notes that hazl poems (bawdy, facetiae) with 
their coarse satire and vulgar language have been “a source of great 
chagrin” to historians of Persian literature. 6 The contemporary and 
medieval commentators of the Mathnawi have generally dismissed the 
significance of its explicit sexual imagery. Most commentators of the 
Mathnawi simply overlook the bawdy tales. For example, in his abridged 
anthology of the Mathnawi entitled Lubb-i Lubab-i Mathnawi, the fif¬ 
teenth century Persian preacher and polymath, Husayn wa'iz-i Kashifi 
(d. 1504-05) does not include the bawdy tales and sexual imagery in the 
Mathnawi. 7 The same is true in the case of the Arabic and Turkish com¬ 
mentaries consulted. 8 

Muhammad IstiTami, a contemporary scholar of medieval Per¬ 
sian literature, comments that the tale of the slave girl and her donkey 
(V:1333-1429), for example, is “the most facetious tale” ( hazl-amiztarin 
qissa) in the Mathnawi, which has not been mentioned in any Persian 
or Arabic sources before. 9 With a brief note that this tale is a platform 
for deeper discussions on greed and sexual urges and noting the mean¬ 
ings of a few words of the tale, IstiTami moves on to the discussion of 
the didactic lessons of the more “refined” parts of the text. 10 IstiTami 
repeats the same approach of a cursory mention of the vulgarity of the 
tale and focusing on the deeper meanings of non-pornographic pas- 


5 Nicholson, Mathnawi, 6:ix. 

6 Annemarie Schimmel, A Two-Colored Brocade: The Imagery of Persian Poetry 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1992), 23. 

7 Husayn Waiz-i Kashifi, Lubb-i Lubab-i Mathnawi (Tehran: Bungah-i Afshari, 
1341/i940). 

8 For example, Yusif Ibn Ahmed, Al-Qawi li-Tulldb al-Sharif al-Mathnawi, 6 vols. 
(Egypt: Al-Wahbiyya, 1289/1868); and Ismail Ankaravi, Sharh-i Kabir-i Ankaravi bar 
Mathnawi-i Mawlavi, 2 vols., trans. (from Turkish into Persian) Akbar Bihruz (Tabriz: 
Khurshid, 1348/1969). It should be noted that grouping Mathnawi commentaries by 
language may be misleading. As Franklin Lewis has pointed out: “It should be remem¬ 
bered that Turkish and Urdu authors would often have had recourse to the Persian com¬ 
mentaries, so that the commentary traditions should not necessarily be considered as 
separate and distinct.” See his Rumi, Past and Present, East and West: The Life, Teachings 
and Poetry ofjaldl al-Din Rumi (Oxford: One World, 2000), 475. 

9 Muhammad Isti'lami, Mathnawi: Muqaddima va Tahlil, 6 vols. (Tehran: Zawar, 
1370/1991), 5:281. 

10 Isti'lami, Muqaddima va Tahlil, 5:281-284, 5:371-372. 
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sages in his explanation of the tale of the prankster and the preacher 
(V:3325-50). In his homeland of Iran, where producing commentaries 
on Ruml’s poetry has turned into an industry, the commentators usu¬ 
ally bypass these tales and passages. 11 Some have dismissed its mystical 
value. For example, Abdolkarim Soroush has expressed a negative view 
of these tales. He is quoted as saying that such [vulgar] stories are not 
morally acceptable, particularly from a great spiritual and ethical teacher 
like Ruml. 12 One of the preeminent Iranian scholars of Ruml, Muham¬ 
mad Taqi Jafari, categorizes the tale of the slave girl and the donkey 
as “distasteful” ( mustahjan ) and “improper” ( nashayist ): “...we have 
clearly stated about distasteful ( mustahjan ) analogies and tales in the 
Mathnawi. .. [that] this approach of Jalal al-DIn... does not seem to be 
proper ( sahib)’.’ 13 He continues that one cannot excuse these “improper 
sentences” based on the poet’s artistic license; he goes on to opine that 
Ruml could have used “mystical” expressions: “After necessary, and in 
our opinion enough, research—(and) considering Jalal al-Din’s peerless 
power in telling stories and analogies—in all the verses of this tale of the 
slave girl and the donkey and mistress and other [obscene] analogies, 
we found no meaning that Jalal al-Din could not have expressed with¬ 
out obscene ( qabih ) sentences and analogies.” 14 Another contemporary 
scholar, Abdulhusain Zarrinkub, summarily dismisses the tale of the 
slave girl and the donkey and other “distasteful” ( mustahjan ) tales by 
attributing them to “the bawdy tales of the common people” ( hazliyyat-i 
'amiyanah), and indicative of the “violence of their taste” ( khushunat-i 
dhawq ). 15 


11 Examples are far too many to note here, for a sample, see Musa NasrI, Nathr va 
Sharh-i Mathnawl-i Sharif, 6 vols. (Tehran: Gutenberg, 1347/1968), 6:86-91. 

12 Reported by a student of Soroush present at his Mathnawi interpretation sessions 
held around 1996 at the Academy of Philosophy (Tehran); personal communication 
with the author, Nov. 2, 2006. Soroush's interpretations of the Mathnawi remain mostly 
unpublished. His 75-hours recorded commentary on the Second Book of the Mathnawi 
has no mention of these tales. See Abdolkarim Soroush, Tafslr-i Mathnawi: Daftar-i 
Duvvum (Tehran: Neyestan Jam, nd), compact disk recording. 

13 Muhammad Taqi Jafari, Tafsir, Naqd, va Tahlil-i Mathnawi, 16 vols. (Tehran: 
Haydarl, 1349/1970), 11:474. 

’ 14 Jafari, Tafsir, 11:474. 

15 Abdulhusain Zarrinkub, Sirr-i Nay: Naqd va Sharh-i Tahllli va Tatbiqi-i Mathnawi, 
2 vols. (Tehran: Tlmi, 1364/1985), 1:298; also see his dismissive comments in 1:60,1:270. 
It seems that once established scholars like Isti'lami and Zarrinkub had passed their 
Judgment on the bawdy passages of the Mathnawi, no one has been willing to argue 
otherwise. For example, in a recently completed doctoral thesis, Gholam Muhammad 
Tayyibi catalogues the cultural elements in the Mathnawi, but repeats that these are tools 
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These comments admit a dichotomy between the didactic message 
and the explicit sexual imagery of the tales. There is no attempt to iden¬ 
tify an esoteric dimension in the bawdy tales and in their explicit sexual 
imagery. 16 This dichotomy between bawdy passages and the inner lay¬ 
ers of meaning contained within the text may also be discerned in the 
illustrated manuscripts of the Mathnawl. An early Safavid illustration of 
the tale of the slave girl and the donkey (Tabriz, ca. 1530), for example, 
focuses on the part of the tale where the mistress discovers her slave girl 
having sexual relations with her donkey. 17 Another illustrated Mathnawl 
of the Qajar period repeats the sexually-focused visual commentary of 
the bawdy tales. 18 

In the recent studies and anthologies of medieval Persian litera¬ 
ture, the presence of explicit sexual imagery and bawdy material in the 
Mathnawl has not gone unnoticed. Some studies have interpreted the 
Mathnawl s sexual imagery as metaphors for mystical love. Examples 
of these include William Chittick’s The Sufi Path of Love: The Spiritual 
Teachings ofRumi, and Sachiko Muratas The Tao of Islam: A Sourcebook 
on Gender Relationships in Islamic Thought. 19 Others like J. Christoph 
Burgel have viewed the function of the bawdy tales and vulgar words in 
the Mathnawl as the symbolic opposites of the sublime. 20 The complier 


for explaining lofty mystical concepts and not mystical signifiers themselves. See his 
“Farhang-i 'Amah dar Mathnawi-i Jalal al-Din Rumi” (“The Culture of Commoners in 
the Mathnawl of Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rumi”). Ph.D. diss. (in Persian), Shahid Chamran 
University, Ahvaz, Iran, 1995. 

16 With the popularity of Rumi in the West, the “commercialized” productions of 
translated bawdy tales strip them even from the meaning of the non-pornographic pas¬ 
sages that precede or follow them. Coleman Barks’ translations are good examples—see 
his Delicious Laughter: Rambunctious Teaching Stories from the Mathnawi ofjalaluddin 
Rumi (Athens: Maypop Books, 1990). 

17 “The woman who discovered her maidservant having improper relations with an 
ass,” British Library, add. 27263, f. 298a—see Norah M. Titley, Miniatures from Persian 
Manuscripts: A Catalogue and Subject Index of Paintings Prom Persia, India and Turkey 
in the British Library and the British Museum (London: British Museum Publications, 
1977), 68. 

18 B. W. Robinson, “An Illustrated Masnavi-i Ma'navi” in Iran and Iranian Studies: 
Essays in Honor oflraj Afshar, ed. Kambiz Eslami (Princeton, New Jersey: Zagros, 1998), 
257-275. This illustrated Mathnawi is dated 1862 and includes illustrations of a few of 
the pornographic tales in the Mathnawi. 

19 William Chittick, The Sufi Path of Love: The Spiritual Teachings ofRumi (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1983), 163-170, and 286-310; Sachiko Murata, The 
Tao of Islam: A Sourcebook on Gender Relations in Islamic Thought (Albany: State Uni¬ 
versity of New York Press, 1992), 14. 

20 J. Christoph Burgel, “ ‘Speech Is a Ship and Meaning the Sea:’ Some Formal Aspects 
of the Ghazal Poetry ofRumi,” in Poetry and Mysticism in Islam: The Heritage ofRumi, 
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of one anthology of obscene tales and anecdotes of medieval Persian 
literature has felt compelled to point out that these tales and images 
have nothing to do with the refined character of the Iranian nation and 
Persian culture. 21 In an article entitled, “Men, Women, and Boys: Love 
and Sex in the Works of Sa di,” Minoo Southgate has studied the pre¬ 
sentation of the sexes in works of Mushrif al-DIn Sa di of Shiraz (ca. 
1213-ca. 1292). 22 However, this study becomes a sample survey of the 
whole range of medieval Persian literature. It mixes such diverse genres 
as advice literature, panegyrics, satire and orientalists’ travelogues with 
no consideration of their contextual basis. Southgate makes no attempt 
to explore the possible connection between the material she examines 
and its mystical significance. However, some more sensitive scholars, 
like Michael Gliinz, make a connection between the use of the pen and 
the phallus as metaphors of male creativity in medieval Persian poet¬ 
ry. 23 Gliinz even discusses some medieval Persian panegyric poems in 
light of certain aspects of Lacanian psychoanalysis. He reads Lacanian 
undertones into the imagery of these poems and suggests a close prox¬ 
imity between the French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacans thinking and 
the way medieval Persian poetic texts expressed themselves. In this pio¬ 
neering study, which seems to have gone unnoticed, Gliinz comments 
that not only a reading of medieval Persian poetry from a modern point 
of view, but also a re-reading of modern theories in light of medieval 
Persian mysticism present great possibilities for elucidating the human 
condition. 24 

In his anthology of obscene tales in Persian literature, Paul Sprach- 
man categorizes these tales among the forbidden and obscene works of 
Persian literature. 25 He argues that the development of obscene literature 
in Persian followed the literary convention of bawdy ( hazl ) in Arabic, 
itself a progression out of the tradition of satire (hajv, verbal aggression) 


ed. Amin Banani, Richard Hovannisian and Georges Sabagh (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), 46. 

21 Robert Surieu, Sarv-e Naz: An Essay on Love and the Representation of Erotic 
Themes in Ancient Iran, trans. James Hogarth (Geneva: Nagel, 1967). 

22 Minoo S. Southgate, “Men, Women, and Boys: Love and Sex in the Works of Sa'di,” 
Iranian Studies 17.4 (1984): 413-451. 

23 See Gliinz, “The Sword, the Pen and the Phallus,” 223-243. 

24 Gliinz, “The Sword, the Pen and the Phallus,” 241. 

25 Paul Sprachman, Suppressed Persian: An Anthology of Forbidden Literature (Costa 
Mesa, California: Mazda Publishers, 1995), 26-27. 
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going back to pre-Islamic Arabia. 26 He notes that with their bawdy tales 
(hazl) the poets violated fundamental Islamic taboos against obscenity 
for the purpose of entertaining their patron and the public. 27 Sprach- 
man’s anthology groups classical and modern tales in one category, thus 
obscuring the peculiarities of their works and the differences between 
them. The fact that only one bawdy tale from each poet is included 
in this anthology only adds to their uniform treatment. For example 
TJbaid Zakani (d. ca. 1370) can be rightly categorized as a satirist, but 
Rumi cannot, yet this is the way Rumi is portrayed. 

How does Sprachman explain the “coarse” imagery of Rumi’s tales in 
the midst of his mystical epic? He briefly notes that occasionally Rumi 
“illustrates his spiritual truths with obscene language,” for which he 
credits the genius and creativity of the poet: “[Rumi] makes the Masnavi 
the most inventive mixture of sacred and profane in Persian.” 28 How¬ 
ever, Rumi’s tales have never been “suppressed” or labeled “forbidden” 
in Persian society and culture. If the category of “forbidden” were appli¬ 
cable to the bawdy tales in the Mathnawl, we might have had these tales 
excluded or perhaps compiled separately—we could perhaps then speak 
of a “Censored” or “Forbidden Mathnawl .” This is the fate of the bawdy 
tales attributed to Rumi’s contemporary, Sadi of Shiraz, the author of two 
masterpieces of Persian literature, the Gulistan and the Bustan. Sa di’s 
obscene material has been viewed as spurious, and when not entirely 
omitted, it has been relegated to the end of edited collections of his work 
under the title: “Khubthiyyat va Majalis al-Hazl” (Coarse Things and 
Facetiae). 29 In Muhammad ‘Ali Furughi’s 1961 edition, the “Khubthiyyat 
va Majalis al-Hazl” section is prefaced by an apologetic explanation on 
the part of the poet himself for the reason for its composition: 

Sadi, may God have mercy on him, says: Some of the princes obliged me 
to write for them a book of bawdy tales (hazl), the way Suzani has done, 
and if I do not abide I will be killed. As a result of this I obey their com¬ 
mand and write these lines, and I beg for forgiveness from God Almighty. 


26 'Aziz Allah Kasib describes hajv in classical Persian poetry as the “ugly legacy” of 
the Arabs, see his Chashmandaz-i Tariki-i Hajv: Zaminahd-yi Tanz va Hija dar Shir-i 
Farsi (Tehran: Tabish, 1366/1987), 45. 

27 Sprachman, Suppressed Persian, vii. 

28 Sprachman, Suppressed Persian, 26. 

29 See Shaikh Mushrif al-Din Sa'di, Kulliyyat-i Sadi Shtrazi, ed. Muhammad 'Ali 
Furughi, intro. 'Abbas Iqbal (Tehran: Iqbal, 1340/1960; reprint, without Abbas Iqbal’s 
introduction and “ Khubthiyyat va Majalis al-Hazl ,” (Tehran: Furughi, 1369/1990), 
1-36—all references are to the 1340/1960 print. 
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This is a chapter on bawdy tales ( hazl ), and it does not cause a blemish on 
the people of knowledge, for bawdy in speech is like salt in food. This is a 
book of jokes, and may God help me . 30 

Sprachman is therefore correct in Sadi’s case to view the bawdy material 
as obscene and suppressed. A careful reading of this section indicates 
that, as stated in the preface, Sa'di has no intention of conveying any 
secrets or esoteric knowledge. This is supported by Sa'di’s reference to 
the works of the panegyrist-satirist poet of Samarqand, Shams al-Din 
Muhammad Suzani (d. 1166) who is mainly known for his obscene 
verses. 31 

The precedent for the use of worldly imagery such as wine, youth¬ 
ful beauty and profane love in poetry for expressions of factionalism, 
parody, satirical panegyrics or mystical concepts was set in early Arabic 
poetry. J. W. Wright Jr. for example discusses the early ‘Abbasid wine 
poetry ( khamrlyya ) by AbuNuwas (d. 813) to illustrate the use of “illicit” 
symbolism contained in the Qur’an and religious commentaries “to cre¬ 
ate parody and satire about political and spiritual leaders” of the time. 32 
Along these same lines is Suzanne Stetkevych’s study of wine imagery in 
al-Ma‘arri in which she shows how al-Ma‘arri exploits textual ambiguity 
related to the symbolism of heavenly wine in the Qur’an to interweave 
it with his own poetic version of illicit worldly liquor. 33 What these 
authors recognized and exploited was a “dialectical tension” within the 
Quranic text that they found to be self-defeating. For example, there 
is a tension between earthly and heavenly wine: at the same time that 
there is a proscription on wine consumption, believers are promised 
“rivers of wine” in paradise—albeit the heavenly wine is non-intoxicat¬ 
ing. 34 Another example, the textual tension between homoerotic beauty 
and homosexual activity: in spite of the prohibition of sexual attraction 
and intercourse between two males, male believers will be served wine 


30 Sa'di, Kulliyyat , “Khubthiyyat va Majdlis al-Hazl” 1. 

31 For Suzani, see Edward G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 4 vols. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1964), 2:342-343. 

32 J. W. Wright Jr„ “Masculine Allusion and the Structure of Satire in Early ‘Abbasid 
Poetry,” in Homoeroticism in Classical Arabic Literature, ed. J. W. Wright Jr. and Everett 
K. Rowson (New York: Columbia University Press, 1992), 1-23. 

33 Suzanne P. Stetkevych, “Intoxication and Immortality: Wine and Associated Imag¬ 
ery in al-Ma'arrl’s Garden,” in Homoeroticism in Classical Arabic Literature, ed. J. W. 
Wright Jr. and Everett K. Rowson (New York: Columbia University Press, 1992), 210- 
232. 

34 Quran 5:90, 2:219,47:15, 56:18. 
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by “immortal youths with goblets” who “when you see them you think 
them as scattered pearls.” 35 In Wright’s words the outcome of this incit¬ 
ing of the “structural polarity” within the sacred text was “often comic or 
satirical paradigms, illustrating social or political hypocrisies.” 36 Some 
poets for example interpreted the theological mandate of subjugating 
and converting non-Muslims to Islam in sexual terms. They claimed 
they were engaging in jihad by sexually initiating young male infidels 
into the Islamic faith. 37 In addition to socio-political outcomes, there 
were theological implications to the works of poets like al-Ma arri and 
Abu Nuwas. As Suzanne Stetkevych’s study illustrates, al-Maarris inter¬ 
weaving and merging of poetry with Quranic paraphrases and quo¬ 
tations is “a radical deconstruction of the textual hierarchical barrier 
that dominates Arabo-Islamic literary construction and perception: the 
absolute distinction between poetry and the Qur’an.” 38 Al-Ma'arri is 
essentially denying the rhetorical and stylistic inimitability of the Qur’an 
(tjaz al-Quran) that is central to maintaining its superiority. 

Arabic mystical poetry of the early ‘Abbasid period relied on the con¬ 
ventions of non-mystical verse. Sufis like the Egyptian Dhu al-Nun (d. 
859), to whom the earliest recorded Sufi love poems are ascribed, Jun- 
aid of Baghdad (d. 910) and Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 922) described the 
state of mystical love using imagery that was not very different from 
that of profane love poetry. 39 The early Sufis’ reliance on established 
poetic themes was not a case of “borrowing” what suited their mys¬ 
tical goals. As Michael Sells explains, Sufi sensibility did not develop 
independently from poetry; rather, the mystical sensibility of the Sufis 
refined the theme and diction within poetry. 40 We can say it was the 
mystics who countered the “opportunistic” readings of the Qur’an by 


35 Quran 26:165-173, 7:81, 56:38, 76:5-21. 

36 Wright, “Masculine Allusion,” 4, 5. 

37 Annemarie Schimmel, “Eros—Heavenly and Not So Heavenly—in Sufi Literature 
and Life,” in Society and the Sexes in Medieval Islam , ed. Afaf Lutfi as-Sayyid Marsot 
(Levi della Vida Sixth Conference, Malibu, 1979), 119-141. 

38 Suzanne Stetkevych, “Intoxication and Immortality’ 226. 

39 For a discussion of the development of Arabic mystical poetry, see Annemarie 
Schimmel, As Through a Veil: Mystical Poetry in Islam (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1982), 11-48; Browne notes that in R. A. Nicholsons opinion Dhu al-Nun is the 
first mystic who gave earlier asceticism its “definitely pantheistic bent and quasi-erotic 
expression,” see his Literary History of Persia, 2:505. In Schimmel’s opinion whether a 
definite beginning of Sufi love poems could be traced to Dhu al-Nun or not, he “cer¬ 
tainly inaugurates a new period in Sufi literature,” see her As Through a Veil, 218 n. 31. 

40 Michael A. Sells, Early Islamic Mysticism: Sufi, Qur’an, Mi'raj, Poetic and Theologi¬ 
cal Writings (New York: Paulist Press, 1996), 56-57. 
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satirist poets like al-Ma arri and Abu Nuwas. They infused the secular 
themes and worldly imagery of these poets with a transcendent quality. 
Where these “worldly” poets detected a tension in the sacred text, the 
mystics would see parables and allusions to a deeper inner meaning. 
In fact, the Qur’an played a central role in the life of Sufis and in shap¬ 
ing the content and orientation of their verses. However, as has been 
noted time and again, the mystical verses describing the beloved, and 
the verses of love and intoxication of the early Islamic period are almost 
indistinguishable from non-mystical verses without a reference to their 
particular authors. 41 

Compared to the later output of Persian mystical poetry, the corpus of 
Arabic mystical poetry is small. The explanation for this may be found 
in the thematic or stylistic limitations dictated by forms of the ghazal 
and the qaslda, and the lack of the open-ended narrative verse-form of 
the Mathnawu' 1 The tradition of cumulative imagery in Persian lyrical 
poetry was adopted by the Sufis, and their mystical poetry added to the 
wealth of its symbolism. The result was a language well suited to the dis¬ 
closure of esoteric secrets. The Persian language became one of the most 
refined forms of disclosing secrets under the veil of poetry that the Sufi 
masters employed. In the richness of its vocabulary and metaphors, in 
its characteristic flexibility that contributed to the primacy of puns and 
paradoxes, the Sufi masters found “an ideal vehicle” to make their poetic 
cosmos come alive. 43 By the twelfth century, the use of worldly imagery 
like intoxicating wine and the beloved in mysticism was legitimized by 
theoretical works of Sufis like All Hujwiri (d. 1073) and Abu Hamid 
al-Ghazali (d. Ill l). 44 The worldly imagery of Persian mystical poetry 
remained limited to wine, intoxication, and the erotic and homoerotic 


41 Sells, Early Islamic Mysticism , 57; Hi. Emil Homerin, ‘“Tangled Words:’ Toward 
a Stylistics of Arabic Mystical Verse,” in Reorientations/Arabic and Persian Poetry, ed. 
Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1994), 192; also 
see Reynold Alleyne Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1967), 163-164. 

42 Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, 163. Nicholson also notes the “racial 
endowment” of the Persians, echoing Jan Rypka who notes an inborn artistic percepti¬ 
bility and disposition for poetry among Persians, see Jan Rypka et al„ History of Iranian 
Literature (Dordrecht, Holland: D. Reidel Publishing, 1968), 80. 

43 Schimmel, As Through A Veil, 78; Maria E. Subtelny, Le monde est unjardin: Aspects 
de Vhistoire culturelle de ITran medieval, Cahiers de Studia Iranica 28 (Paris: Association 
pour l’Avancement des Etudes Iraniennes, 2002), 144-149. 

44 See 'All B. ‘Uthman al-Jullabl al-HuJwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjub: The Oldest Persian 
Treatise on Sufism, trans. Reynold A. Nicholson (1911; reprint, England: Stephen Aus¬ 
tin and Sons, 1970), 393-420; for an historical overview of the legitimacy of the use 
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motifs of youthful love, but there is no evidence that any mystic per¬ 
ceived an esoteric significance in the phallus (penis) or in bawdy tales. 
It is possible to detect, as Gliinz does, a phallocentric orientation in 
the sword and the pen imagery of the panegyric poems, but there is no 
evidence of phallocentric esotericism in Persian Sufi literature. Rumi’s 
Mathnawi appears to be an exception. 


Bawdy Tales in Medieval Persian Mystical Literature 

A survey of Persian mystical poetry shows that bawdy and obscene 
material is found in the works of two Sufi authors of medieval Persia, 
Sana ! of Ghazna and Abd al-Rahman Jami. 45 However, their use of such 
material for mystical ends is never accompanied by vulgarity. Further¬ 
more, their use of obscene material cannot be categorized as phallo¬ 
centric esotericism, that is, they do not take the phallus as an esoteric 
symbol. I will present a discussion of the use of obscene material in the 
works of these two mystics here. 

There is ample evidence of vulgar imagery in the works of Rumi’s 
predecessor Abu al-Majd Majdud Sana I (d. 1131) but it is mainly for 
the purpose of traditional satire ( hajv ). Sana’I is generally acknowledged 
as the founder of Persian mystical poetry. De Bruijn opines that Sana Is 
appearance on the Persian literary scene coincided with a need for new 
idioms for the expression of mystical ideas, that he was simply the right 
person at the right time. 46 SanaTs biographers note that he was primar¬ 
ily a panegyrist in Ghazna and Khurasan until a spiritual conversion led 
him to mysticism. 47 However, it is not possible to divide his literary work 
into two distinct phases, Sufi and non-Sufi. His Divan, which contains 
much of his “pre-conversion” poems, includes a great number of mysti¬ 
cal ghazals, and his most important mystical work, the Hadiqa al-Haqiqa 
(“The Enclosed Garden of Truth”), contains many non-mystical 


of worldly imagery in poetry and preaching and the Sufi practice of sama, see Lewis, 
Rumi, Past and Present, East and West, 309-313. 

45 Fritz Meier opines that some Sufi masters used erotic material for entertainment 
and to lighten the seriousness of the mystical quest. See his Abu Sa'ld-i Abul Hayr: 
Wirklichkeit und Legende (Tehran and Liege: Bibliotheque Pahlavi, 1976), 205-206. 

46 J. T. P. de Bruijn, Persian Sufi Poetry: An Introduction to the Mystical Use of Classical 
Persian Poems (Richmond, BC: Curzon, 1977), 37-38. 

47 Razavi, the editor of SanaTs Divan repeats the traditional accounts of this conver¬ 
sion, see Abu al-Majd Majdud Ibn Adam Sana!Ghaznavl, Divan, ed. MuhammadTaqi 
Mudarris Razavi (Tehran: Ibn Sina, 1341/1962), xx-xxv. 
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panegyrics. 48 Thus to separate Sana is life into two distinct phases of Sufi 
and non-Sufi is problematic for an accurate evaluation of his poetry. 49 
This problem is related to the ambiguity of verses on intoxication and 
descriptions of love and the beloved. As noted above, in regard to the 
formative period of Sufi poetry, this problem is solved with reference 
to the author or the context of a certain poem. If the author was a mys¬ 
tic or the verses were quoted in Sufi manuals or Sufi biographies they 
are viewed as part of a mystical discourse. This way no verse may be 
regarded as mystical unless the mystical intention of the author can be 
ascertained. Or to put it differently, any verse has mystical implications 
once put in the proper context. 

In regard to Arabic poetry Sells notes: “Even the poems that are almost 
certainly of a pre-Islamic origin and that are viewed by many as the epit¬ 
ome of the Jahiliyya (the pre-Islamic era of “Ignorance”) are more than 
tales of love, drinking, and tribal battle.” 50 Sana is panegyric poems even 
in his mystical Hadiqa are to please his patron, for Sana! neither had a 
profession (like Attar) nor a community of disciples (like RumI) to rely 
on for support. In the case of his panegyrics it could be argued that they 
include archetypal symbolism in their exaggerated realism, and most 
of the ghazals in his Divan may very well be the works of a Sufi master. 
Thus it would be erroneous to look for a moment of “conversion” in 
Sana is work, when the poet and his verse suddenly become mystical. It 
is possible to view Sana! as a Sufi for the most part of his career. 

Despite the mixture of religious and profane in Sana is poetry, he does 
not use vulgar words or sexual imagery for esoteric purposes. He uses 
obscene and vulgar words in his hajv (verbal aggression) verses, which 
clearly have no mystical value. 51 Even the hajv verses in his mystical 


48 Abu al-Majd Majdud Ibn Adam Sana I Ghaznavl, Hadiqa al-Haqiqa wa Sharia 
al-Tariqa, ed. Muhammad TaqI Mudarris Radavi (Tehran: Danishgah-i Tehran, 1359/ 
1980). The first book of Hadiqa is translated by Major J. Stephenson as Hadlqatul 
Haqlqat, or The Enclosed Garden of the Truth (Calcutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1910); 
see also The Walled Garden of Truth, trans. David Pendlebury (London: Octagon Press, 
1974). 

49 In his study of SanaTs poetry, de Bruijn solves the problem of mixing religious and 
profane in SanaTs poetry by categorizing his work as essentially homiletic—see J. T. P. 
de Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry: The Interaction of Religion and Literature in the Life and 
Works of Hakim Sanai ofGhazna (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1983), 169-170. 

50 Sells, Early Islamic Mysticism, 57. 

51 One line from his Divan should suffice to show how vulgar (and non-mystical) 
SanaTs hajv could be. After announcing in the first line that he is about to satirize a cer¬ 
tain person, Sana’! writes: “May your beard be in the vagina of a menstruating woman/ 
May a donkeys penis be in the vagina of your fathers wife,” see his Divan, 1052. 
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Hadlqa are no doubt non-mystical. This seems to baffle the modern edi¬ 
tor, who finds the Hadlqa s hajv incompatible with the view that this book 
is the first instance of fusion of mysticism into the genre of a mathnawi. 52 
Aside from hajv verses, there are some tales in the Hadlqa that contain 
obscene imagery. These tales could be considered under the general cat¬ 
egory of mysticism. For example, there is the story of Khvaja of Herat, 
who despite his piety is troubled by “the painful tug of his stretchable 
limb.” 53 He is about to engage in a sexual act with a boy in the mosque 
(interestingly he cannot find any other deserted place), when he is inter¬ 
rupted by an ascetic ( zahid ) who severely rebukes him for this shameful 
act. As the Khvaja turns away in shame to leave the mosque he notices 
the pious man himself is engaged in the sexual act with the young boy. 
There are no vulgar words used and the tale leads to the conclusion that 
the hypocrisy of the self-righteous man is worse than the shameful act 
of the Khvaja inside the mosque. Other than pointing out the hypoc¬ 
risy of the pious pretender that makes his moral authority questionable, 
Sana i is not engaged in the disclosure of esoteric secrets. Hence, de 
Bruijn is not far off in his assessment of Sana i as a homiletic poet whose 
poetry served the preaching of Muslim piety. 54 This is not to diminish 
his importance to the later development of Sufi poetry. Certainly the 
beginnings of mystical contemplation in the ghazal and the mathnawi 
of medieval Persian poetry can be traced to Sana i. His Hadlqa set the 
example for all later mystical mathnawls by Attar and Rumi, but there is 
no evidence of phallocentric esotericism in his works. 

A comparison might sooner be made between Rumi’s bawdy tales in 
the Mathnawi and ‘Abd al-Rahman Jamis (d. 1492) mystical work, the 
Haft Awrang (The Seven Thrones). 55 The Haft Awrang consists of seven 
books and is written in the Mathnawi style with mystical overtones. 
Two of the books take sexual passion between a man and a woman as 
their theme, but no coarse words are used. Salaman va Absal deals with 
the love between Salaman, a Greek prince, and Absal, his wet nurse, 


52 Radavi writes that Sana is hajv poetry is a practice that the poet engaged in his 
youthful years. He notes that Sana I uses hajv many times in the Hadlqa but he does not 
explain the reason—see Sana’!, Divan, s.a-s.b (the editors introduction is alphabetically 
paginated). 

53 Sana!, Divan, 668. 

54 De Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, 169-170. 

55 'Abd al-Rahman Jam!, Mathnawi-i Haft Awrang, ed. Murtada Mudarris Gilani 
(Tehran: Sa'di, 1337/1958). 
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who is about twenty years his senior. 56 Yusuf va Zulaykha is based on 
the Quranic story of the latter’s illicit sexual passion for her irresistibly 
handsome servant, Joseph. 57 Even the passages dealing with an intimate 
sexual encounter between the two lovers are devoid of vulgar words 
or coarse imagery. For example, when Joseph is about to give in to the 
sexual advances of Zulaykha, JamI, employs circumlocutions carefully. 
He writes: “His heart was willing to pierce the pearl with diamond/but 
the decree ( hukm ) of his purity was guarding him.” 58 With a poetical 
grace that is typical of Persian mystical poetry, JamI describes the cul¬ 
mination of the love of Salaman and Absal in their sexual intercourse in 
these words: “That one had sugar, this one milk/(their) milk and sugar 
became mingled together.” 59 

Even a crude story in the Silsila al-Dhahab (Chains of Gold), the first 
book of the Haft Awrang is told with refinement. JamI relates the story 
of a corrupt man who commits bestiality and is berated by Satan. 60 The 
opening line for example reads: “The buq (lit. a horn or a wind instru¬ 
ment of music, here the “penis”) of a depraved man became full of wind/ 
the howl of his carnal soul reached to the stars.” He searches the desert 
and meadows until he finds a female camel. 61 Since the camel refuses to 
kneel down, the desperate man ties two wooden supports to her hind 
legs. “He put his feet there and crawled up/his ‘murdi rig ’ attained what 
it desired.” JamI uses the word “murdi rig” which literally means “the 
effects left behind by a dead person;” here it seems to be an allusion 
to the degree of lust that only a corrupt and thus spiritually dead per¬ 
son is capable of. In the conclusion Satan appears before the man and 


56 The incestuous nature of this relationship is not germane to Jami’s narrative of the 
relationship between the two lovers. JamI is concerned with the treachery of women 
and the consequences of the fall of mighty kings as a result of their passion for women. 
Islamic laws that prohibit marriage between blood relatives also include one’s wet nurse 
who is considered one’s foster-mother, see Qur’an 4:23, “Forbidden to you (for mar¬ 
riage) are:... your foster-mothers (who breastfed you).” 

57 Qur’an, Chapter 12. 

58 JamI, Haft Awrang, Yusuf va Zulaykha, 683. The account of the same sexual encoun¬ 
ter in Sa'di’s Bustan is even more austere in describing the situation, see Sa'di, Kulliyyat, 
236-237. 

59 JamI, Haft Awrang, Salaman va Absal, 342. 

60 JamI, Haft Awrang, Silsila al-Dhahab, 109. 

61 Legman observes that in jokes about sexual intercourse between men and animals 
(such as horses or camels) it is important that the sex of the animal be specified to 
avoid confusion. Here JamI leaves no doubt that the camel was female—see G. Legman, 
Rationale of the Dirty Joke: An Analysis of Sexual Humor (New York: Grove Press, 1968), 
206-216. 
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reproaches him for his treachery, for Satan is worried that those who 
see this act will curse him. The tale is presented as a parable with the 
moral inference that even Satan has not thought of this vile act before. 
There are no indications that there are any hidden secrets beyond the 
implication that a vile man’s trickery can even outdo Satan himself. Sig¬ 
nificantly, no vulgar words are used. This is in contrast to Rumi’s bawdy 
tales that use words that are coarse and vulgar, as will be discussed, but 
at the outset usually signal a hidden secret beyond the didactic level. 

Chapter Six of Jami’s Baharistan (Abode of Spring) is devoted to 
bawdy tales. 62 In the introduction, Jam! writes that he is composing this 
work for the benefit of his son in the style of Sa'di’s Gulistan (Rosegar- 
den). The title of Chapter Six reads: “The Blowing of the Breeze of Wit 
and Facetious Winds, which Causes the Buds of Lips to Laugh and the 
Blossoms of Hearts to Bloom.” 63 The chapter, a mixture of rhyme and 
prose, begins with a saying attributed to the Prophet Muhammad stat¬ 
ing that a (Muslim) believer is cheerful and humorous—as if wanting 
to justify the lighthearted nature of this section. JamI does not express 
any intention of having mystical goals in composing this section of the 
Baharistan. This could be clearly discerned from the tales and anecdotes 
of this chapter. One short example should suffice to illustrate the point. 
A child, happy at his father’s return from a journey, announces the good 
news to the people passing by his house and asks for “ muzhdigani ,” a gift 
of money traditionally given to the bearer of good news. A “smart” guy 
tells him that not everyone is happy with his father’s return: “It is your 
mother’s husband who is back from his trip/so ask for muzhdigani from 
your mother’s genitals.” 64 

As the examples of Sa'di, Sana! and JamI show, mystical inferences are 
conveyed through worldly imagery, but not by obscene or vulgar words. 
Their bawdy tales and obscenities are collected in a separate section or 
a different book, usually with introductions that include justifications 


62 ‘Abd al-Rahman JamI, Baharistan (Tehran: Markazi, 1340/1960); also see The 
Beharistan: Abode of Spring, no trans. (Benares: Kama Shastra Society, 1887); surpris¬ 
ingly, JamI is completely absent in Sprachman’s anthology. After ‘Ubaid Zakani (d. ca. 
1370), Sprachman makes a leap of several centuries to Ira) Mirza (1874-1924)—see 
Sprachman, Suppressed Persian, 76; elsewhere Sprachman writes: “A Jump from the 
fourteenth century to modern times will perhaps seem somewhat precipitous, and one 
may ask what happened in the intervening six centuries. For our purposes, the answer 
is, ‘Very little.’” See his “Persian Satire, Parody and Burlesque,” in Persian Literature, ed. 
Ehsan Yarshater (Albany: Bibliotheca Persica, 1988), 238. 

63 JamI, Baharistan, 60. 

64 JamI, Baharistan, 77: “ kuss-i madarat” 
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and apologies in defense of composing such material. Vulgar words 
and crude pornographic imagery are never used primarily for mysti¬ 
cal purposes. Literary means of achieving mystical goals do not seem 
to include bawdy tales and vulgar words. Thus the ambivalence toward 
Ruml’s bawdy tales and obscene imagery is understandable. Rumi, how¬ 
ever, makes no apology for them, and he presents them as a matter of 
fact without inhibitions in regard to their vulgarity. The primary func¬ 
tion of the bawdy passages of the Mathnawi is for mystical purposes. 
However, the tales and imagery of these passages are not Ruml’s cre¬ 
ations, they are generally from the stock of his socio-cultural context. 
Therefore, in respect to the socio-cultural context of their production 
the bawdy passages in the Mathnawi do have a cultural component of 
humor or a social aspect of satire and moral and ethical teachings con¬ 
tained in them. 65 In fact, the humorous aspects of some of these tales 
draw the most immediate response from the reader. In this respect the 
bawdy passages of the Mathnawi have something in common with the 
bawdy and obscene tales of other medieval Persian authors. 

Some of the stories in the Mathnawi are found in his father Baha 
al-Din Walad’s spiritual journals, Maarif which is a compilation of his 
sermons, confessions, and visions. 66 Furuzanfar, the editor of the Maarif, 
notes that there are few topics in his father’s book that Rumi does not 
discuss in his Mathnawi. 67 For example, there is Ruml’s tale of a woman 
who leaves walnuts in her lover’s pocket when she finds him asleep on 
the night of their union (VL593-606), which is a poetic retelling of the 
same tale in his father’s Maarif. 66 It should be noted that, as Fritz Meier 
points out, Rumi did not simply borrow his father’s teachings. Indeed 
Ruml’s work is quite different from his father’s—and by far the supe¬ 
rior of the two. 69 Apparently Rumi was very fond of his father’s book, 
often teaching and commenting on it. Baha’ al-Din Walad’s honest and 


65 For a general discussion of humor in the socio-political satire of classical Persian 
literature, see Hasan Javadi, Satire in Persian Literature (London: Associated University 
Presses, 1988), 99-135; also see 'All Asghar HalabI, Mughaddima-i bar Tanz va Shukh- 
Tab‘i darlran (Tehran: Payk, 1364/1985), 45-96. 

66 Baha-i Walad, Maarif, 2d ed„ 2 vols., ed. Badi' al-Zaman Furuzanfar (Tehran: 
Tahuri, 1973). For an informative discussion of the significance of this book, see Lewis, 
Rumi, Past and Present, East and West, 83-90. For a thorough study of the life and 
thought of Baha al-Din Walad, see Fritz Meier, Baha-i Walad: Grundzuge seines Lebens 
und seiner Mystik (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1989). 

67 See Furuzanfar’s introduction in Walad, Maarif, 1:14-15. 

68 See Walad, Maarif 2:169. 

69 See Meier, Baha-i Walad, 5. 
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frank discussions of his private life and personal feelings may have set 
the stage for his son’s open approach to similar topics in the Mathnawi. 
For example, in the context of explaining the pleasures of paradise, he 
openly speaks about his own sexual urges and how one morning mak¬ 
ing love to his wife, the daughter of Qadi Ashraf, he embraced her and 
bit her lips. 70 However, notably no obscene or vulgar words are used. 

Rumi is the only medieval Perso-Islamic mystic who employs coarse 
language in bawdy tales to convey mystical teachings, and the only one 
whose mystical output includes phallocentric esotericism. 71 Thus it 
would be a mistake to view bawdy material in the Mathnawi as a “mix¬ 
ture” of sacred and profane. 72 Rumi is a mystic who, as Nicholson puts it, 
“touches nothing without revealing its essential character.” 73 For Rumi 
there is nothing “profane” about the sexual imagery he uses. The bawdy 
tales that he spontaneously pours out in enraptured trance contain sym¬ 
bols and allegories that communicate mystical knowledge that cannot 
be expressed directly. In the Mathnawi he writes: 

(My) hazl (bawdy) is instruction, listen to it in seriousness 
Do not be taken up with its exterior jest ( hazlash). 

To jesters ( hdzildn ) every serious matter is a jest 
To the wise all jests are serious (IV:3558-9). 74 

In other words, these bawdy tales do not serve the purpose of satiriz¬ 
ing of a rival, or entertaining a patron. The overall goal of Rumi in the 
Mathnawi, which is the communication of mystical knowledge, is not 
different from that of his Divan. Hence these tales in the Mathnawi may 
not be perceived as less mystical. Nor can the purpose of his “profane” 
tales be distinguished from those of a more sublime nature. In fact, a 


70 Walad, Maarif, 1:327-28; for another similar passage, see 1:381. For a discussion 
of these passages, see Meier, Baha-i Walad, 352-354. 

7:1 A passage in Walad’s Maarif might be an exception. Walad, discussing how God 
is the “witness” of the creatures and their nayik (“the one who indulges in sexual activ¬ 
ity”) comments that the “... of God” is that by way of which God touches women ( aslb 
zanad), just as it did to Mary (an allusion to Marys virginal conception). The three dots 
in the text (...) represent the editors omission of a word. In a footnote in the same page 
the editor, Furuzanfar, notes that he omitted this word because he deemed it to be too 
obscene ( raklk ). See Walad, Maarif, 2:20. Without checking the original manuscript 
we can only guess what this omitted word may be. If the omitted word turns out to 
connote “the phallus” (of God), then we may have a precedent for Rumi’s phallocentric 
esotericism. 

72 Sprachman, Suppressed Persian, 26. 

73 Nicholson, Mathnawi, 6:ix. 

74 This passage is further discussed in Chapter Six. 
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prevalent mystical intent and a harmonious quality in Rumi’s writings 
has led many to view the bewildering complexity and the quantity of 
his theosophical thinking as “reducible to a single sentence or phrase.” 75 
This single phrase is what lies at the heart of message of Islam: “There 
is no god but God.” That is to say, for Rumi, like many other Muslim 
mystics, God is the only ontologically real being. Hence he does not set 
out to theorize about the relationship between the Divine and humans, 
or the nature of the Divine being; the Mathnawl is not a systematic theo¬ 
sophical exposition. As William Chittick has pointed out, Rumi’s goal is 
not primarily to explain, but to guide. 76 


The Use of Sexual Imagery in the MathnawI 

The bawdy tales and vulgar imagery of MathnawI may be categorized 
as “pornography.” The word “pornography” with its origins in ancient 
Greek remained dormant in the west until the eighteenth century. In 
“Why Is There No History of Pornography?” Joan Hoff writes that the 
term “pornography” came into use in the eighteen century to describe 
some private, sexually explicit archeological findings and museum 
collections before finding its way into the medical dictionaries of the 
nineteenth century. 77 There is no set definition of pornography. The 
definition of this term changes according to the agenda and ideological 
investments of a particular discourse as well as the cultural location in 
which the material in question is consumed. Laura Kipnis points out 
that pornography is less about the specific content of pictorial or textual 
material than it serves as a cultural “container” for those representa¬ 
tions and impulses deemed socially dangerous. 78 As Kipnis argues, por¬ 
nography has been defined precisely in opposition to the “aesthetic,” to 
serve and protect “high culture” against the debasements of the “low” 
(the lower classes, low culture, lower bodily stratum). She writes: “One 
aspect of pornography’s social function is to provide a repository for 
those threatening, problematic materials and imagery banished from 


75 Chittick, The Sufi Path of Love, 7. 

76 Chittick, The Sufi Path of Love, 8. 

77 Joan Hoff, “Why Is There No History of Pornography?” in For Adult Users Only: 
The Dilemma of Violent Pornography, ed. Susan Gubar and Joan Hoff (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1989), 21. 

78 Laura Kipnis, Bound and Gagged: Pornography and the Politics of Fantasy in Amer¬ 
ica (New York: Grove Press, 1996), 63. 
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the culture at large—for the unaesthetic.” 79 Loosely applied, the category 
of pornography is useful in the re-evaluation of those passages in the 
Mathnawi that have been overlooked in systematic scholarly examina¬ 
tions and commentaries for containing explicit sexual imagery. Pornog¬ 
raphy, thus, is not that which arouses sexual desire, but a purposeful 
strategy that articulates the full range of Ruml’s esoteric intentions and 
symbolizing practices. Hence, the importance of the pornographic tales 
in the Mathnawi lies less in their pornographic content than in their 
significance as a strategy for communicating esoteric secrets. 

The communication of esoteric secrets is the leitmotif of the entire 
corpus of Ruml s Mathnawi, it is what animates every page of this mysti¬ 
cal book. In Rumi’s own words, his entire poetry has essentially one pur¬ 
pose that could be summed up—not reduced to—as: “The other World 
[the Unseen] is continually manifested in this world.” 80 In these reveal¬ 
ing lines from the Divan Ruml writes that this is the “purpose” that is 
emphasized in all his “hints” ( ramz ), i.e., his poetry: 

All these (my poetry) are hints (ramz) and the purpose is this: 

That world continually comes into this world 

Like fat in the midst of milks soul 

The “no-place” continually comes into this place (this world). 81 

The “no place” (la makan) is always present in this world of dimension 
(makan). We can say the Mathnawi itself is a manifestation of the eso¬ 
teric secrets, that is, the Unseen or the Divine presence, in the terrestrial 
world. Merged with the worldly tales of this mystical epic is an other¬ 
worldly quality; or to put it differently, the Mathnawi hints at the pres¬ 
ence of the Unseen in every aspect of this material world. The Mathnawi 
does not follow a linear progression in the style of a theosophical epistle, 
rather it is like an ocean that invites the reader to leap in at any point 
and be carried away by wave after wave of analogy and symbolism. 82 As 
Ruml himself puts it, reading from the Mathnawi is like using a mea¬ 
suring cup for the ocean (11:3622). The Mathnawi unfolds as the poet 


79 Kipnis, Bound and Gagged, 94. 

80 Jalal al-DIn Ruml, Divdn-i Shams-i Tabriz, 10 vols., ed. Badi al-Zaman Furuzanfar 
(Tehran: Danishgah-i Tehran, 1336-46/1957-67), 6:2897. 

81 Ruml, Divan, 6:2897. 

82 Robert M. Rehder, “The Style of Jalal al-Din Rumi,” in The Scholar and the Saint: 
Studies in Commemoration of Abu l-Rayhan al-Biruni and Jalal al-Din al-Rumi, ed. Peter 
Chelkowski (New York: Hagop Kevorkian Center for Near Eastern Studies and New 
York University Press, 1975), 275-285. 
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moves from passage to passage, pointing to the inner meaning of com¬ 
mon or Quranic concepts, everyday events and ordinary things, from 
the talk between chickpeas and a boiling pot, folk and bawdy tales, to 
complicated theosophical concepts. This is the secret of Rumi’s appeal 
in the “Past, Present, East and West.” 83 In this sense, RumI and the con¬ 
temporary Jewish author(s) of the Zohar, have much in common. 84 Ger- 
shom Scholems words could have been written about the Mathnawi: 
“The language of the Zohar is that of a writer who has experienced the 
common fears of mankind as profoundly as anyone. For this reason if 
for no other it struck a chord which resounded deeply in human hearts 
and assured it a success denied to other forms of early Kabbalism.” 85 

This is not to take anything away from the theosophical (or philo¬ 
sophical) concerns in the Mathnawi . 86 The greatest theosophical gems 
are at times expressed in the most succinct words veiled by a rather 
mundane subject matter. We can say the style of the Mathnawi mimics 
its subject matter. As a poetical form peculiar to the Persian language, 
the mathnawi (in which the Mathnawi is written) is well suited to the 
explication of the interplay of the terrestrial and celestial worlds, for the 
rhyme is between the two hemistiches with unrestricted narrative topic 
and length. In the opening lines of the Mathnawi, RumI points out that 
like the soul that is hidden within the body, there are “secrets” within this 
book, but everyone approaches it based on their own understanding: 

Everyone became my friend from his own assumption 

None sought my secret from within me 

My secret is not far from my lament 

But the ears and eyes lack that (comprehending) light 

Body is not veiled from soul nor soul from body 

Yet no one is allowed to see the soul (1:6-8). 

Where do the bawdy tales and coarse imagery in the Mathnawi fit into 
Rumi’s intent of pointing out the constant presence of the Unseen in 


83 The title of Lewis’ study Rumi, Past and Present, East and West. 

84 The comparison between the Zohar and the Mathnawi was first made by Subtelny 
in her Le monde est unjardin, 138. 

85 Gershom G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (New York: Schocken 
Books 1967), 205. 

86 For the philosophical interpretation of Rumi’s poetry, see Parviz Morewedge, “A 
Philosophical Interpretation of Rumi’s Mystical Poetry: Light, the Mediator, and the 
Way,” in The Scholar and the Saint: Studies in Commemoration of Abu l-Rayhan al-Biruni 
and Jalal al-Din al-Rumi, ed. Peter Chelkowski (New York: Hagop Kevorkian Center for 
Near Eastern Studies and New York University Press, 1975), 187-216. 
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this world? First of all, the crude imagery and tales must be considered 
as indispensable to the mystical significance of the Mathnawi. The fact 
that they have survived in the text and have not been deemed too vulgar 
to offend copyists and editors’ ethical sensibilities is a tacit acknowl¬ 
edgement of their value. The disparaging comments of those who have 
viewed them as non-mystical, however, suggests that they appear to dis¬ 
turb the uniform current in the Mathnawi. When Nicholson comments 
that these bawdy tales and vulgar words are products of the failing pow¬ 
ers of an aged mystic, he is only assuming an interruption in the (mysti¬ 
cal) flow of the text. 

Two examples from the Mathnawi where the flow of the text seems 
to be interrupted by crude imagery will be considered here. In Book IV, 
Rumi is continuing with his exposition of the Qur anic tale of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, identified in Islamic legends as Bilqis: 

How Solomon, on whom be peace, returned the envoys of Bilqis to her 
with those gifts that they had brought; and how he called Bilqis to the 
Faith and to quit sun-worship. 

Turn back, o shameful envoys 

The gold for you, bring me the heart, the heart 

Lay my gold upon that gold (of yours) 

Give the cheerfulness of the body to the mules privities ( farj) 

The mules privities are worthy of the gold ring 
The lovers gold is the pale yellow face 
For that (face) is the site of Gods gaze 

While the mine of gold results from the suns looks (of favor) (IV;614- 
617). 

In the lines prior to this passage Rumi relates the story of “the miracu¬ 
lous gifts and illumination of Shaikh Abdullah Maghrib!” (IV:598-613). 
The new topic is introduced as the Quranic story of Solomon and Bilqis, 
the Queen of Sheba. Solomon is sending back the envoys of Bilqis after 
refusing their gift of gold. The reference to the genitals of a mule is inter¬ 
esting because the mule, a cross between a male donkey and a female 
horse, does not reproduce. Hence in addition to being filthy and lowly, it 
is useless as a reproductive organ. The imagery of a mule’s genitals seems 
rather crass compared to the theme of this tale and the tale that precedes 
it. In another example from Book V Rumi analogizes his great admira¬ 
tion for the faith and sincerity of Bayazid BastamI (an earlier Sufi) as the 
bemoaning of a woman who sighed when she saw a donkey engaged 
in sexual intercourse. In order to show the interruption of the flow of 
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the text by vulgar imagery, the preceding and the following lines will be 
quoted here: 

But from (my admiration for) the faith and sincerity of Bayazld 
much regret ( hasrat ) has come into my heart and soul 
Like that woman who saw a donkey engaged in sexual intercourse 
and said: “O what is this unique stallion? 

If intercourse is what these donkeys do 

(then in comparison) these husbands must be defecating on our vaginas 
Bayazld gave all that is justly due to the faith (fulfilled every obligation) 
many blessings be on such an exceptional lion (V:3390-93). 

To consider such crude imagery as a slip of an aging mind shifts the 
focus onto the author rather than the text, and redirects the investi¬ 
gation along a psychological line of inquiry. From a psychoanalytical 
viewpoint, these slips throughout the text may be seen as pathways into 
the author’s mind, indicative of anxieties and repressed wishes resurfac¬ 
ing from the unconscious. 87 The fact that many of these “slips” of the 
author’s mind are of a sexual nature may supports this approach. Thus, 
they may be viewed as the emotional communications of unresolved 
inner conflicts and impulses, hostile and defiant attitudes expressed 
through erotic and perverse wishes. 88 To attribute the sexual imagery in 
the Mathnawl to a “Freudian slip” positions these “counter-moments,” 
to use modern parlance, in the margins of the text, thus preventing a 
comprehensive understanding of the strategies used to convey esoteric 
secrets. Rumi’s goal of demonstrating that the Divine presence perme¬ 
ates all aspects of this world should not exclude these tales and words, 
for sexuality and vulgar imagery are part of this world too. In other 
words, these tales must be viewed as an integral part of the text in conso¬ 
nance with the author’s stated mystical objective. It is with the inclusion 
of them in the interpretive process that the range and variety of Ruml’s 
genius is demonstrated. 

It appears that Ruml was aware of the seeming tension between the 
stated objective of the text and these bawdy tales. In the preface to one 
such tale in the Mathnawl, using Arabic and Persian, and interjected 
with Quranic references, he states: 


87 See Sigmund Freud, Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious, trans. James Stra- 
chey (New York: Penguin, 1991). 

88 Herbert Strean, Jokes: Their Purpose and Meaning (Northvale, N.J.: Aronson, 
1993). 
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Verily, ‘God is not ashamed to strike as a parable a gnat and anything 
beyond it’, i.e., what is beyond it in respect of the changing of souls because 
of disbelief; ‘What does God mean by this parableV And then He answers 
them, I mean this: ‘He leads astray thereby many, and He guides aright 
thereby many! Every temptation ( fitna ) is like a scale: many come off with 
honor because of it, and many disappointed; and if you were to meditate 
on it (this parable) a little while, you would find many of its noble results 
(V:2496-97). 89 

If the world of the Unseen is so tied with this material world, then why 
cannot everyone “see” it? Rumi’s answer is that not all have the “eyes” 
to see. The Quranic verse “There is no blame on the blind” is repeated 
several times in the Mathnawi (for example in 111:676 and 11:1541). In at 
least two places Ruml states that even if the Unseen were like the shin¬ 
ing bright sun in the sky, “blind eyes could not perceive but the warmth 
of it” (111:4231 and V:505). In fact as will be discussed in chapter Three 
one pornographic tale (the tale of the slave girl and the donkey), is told 
as a commentary on this verse (V:1333-1429). The connection with the 
Qur’an becomes important since the Quranic text repeatedly states that 
the blind and the one who can see are not equal, just as light and dark¬ 
ness, or the believer and non-believer are not equal. 90 The ocular sense 
is related to symbolic vision and not to the sensory perception of the 
physical eye. In a famous tale in the Mathnawi about people who are 
describing an elephant in the darkness by touching it, this point is accu¬ 
rately depicted. In that tale we are told that if each one of the people had 
a candle in their hand they would not differ in their description of an 
elephant (111:1268). Ruml points out: “The eye of sense-perception is 
only like the palm of the hand/the palm of the hand cannot reach all of 
it (the elephant)” (111:1269). 

Symbolic vision is related to all the senses and not to the external eye 
alone. 91 Other senses can play a role in this symbolic perception, for 
example, the believer can sense the fragrance of paradise (IV:2215). In 
respect to the significance of the scent of the rose in the Persian mysti- 


89 The italics indicate sentences in Arabic, and the parts in quotation marks are from 
Qur an 2:26. 

90 Quran 6:50, 13:16, 35:19, 40:58, 35:19, 40:58. 

91 In this respect, Henry Corbin speaks of “imaginative sight,” the suprasensory per¬ 
ception, which is like the sensory sight. Corbin quotes the Persian theosophist Sadr 
al-DIn Shiraz! (d. 1640): “Although externally the sensory faculties are five in number, 
each having its organ localized in the body, internally, in fact, all of them constitute a 
single synaisthesis (hiss moshtarik ).” See his Swedenborg and Esoteric Islam, trans. Leon¬ 
ard Fox (West Chester, Pennsylvania: Swedenborg Foundation, 1995), 16. 
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cal imagination, Maria E. Subtelny writes: “The scent of the rose thus 
became the perfect concrete embodiment of a conception too ineffable 
and too mysterious to be adequately expressed, yet whose very nature 
could be intimated by means of the phenomenal symbol of ineffability 
and mystery itself.” 92 In the Mathnawl, the Quranic story of Jacob who 
notices the scent of Joseph’s shirt from Egypt is told along with the story 
of the Prophet who says he can smell the scent of paradise from the 
direction of Yemen (referring to a devoted Muslim, Wais, who lived in 
Yemen and never saw the Prophet) (IV:1834-55). 93 The mystic Bayazid 
notices a wonderful scent from the direction of Kharaqan and predicts 
the coming of a great mystic after him from that region (IV: 1802-33). 

A passage in book IV in the Mathnawl is particularly relevant to 
understanding Rumi’s conception of the senses. This passage begins 
with these words: “Your perception ( idrak ) is the measure of your vision 
{did) of the world/the veil (preventing you from seeing) the pure per¬ 
sons is your impure senses” (IV:2384). Each perceptive sense is ignorant 
of other senses, like every craftsman who is unfamiliar with the works 
of others (IV: between lines 2384-85). If the whole world becomes filled 
with light, the eyes cannot see it, nor can the nose sense anything but 
a scent. As the continuation of the passage informs us, “vision” is not 
exclusive to humans; wind, fire, water, and earth can also possess this 
symbolic mode of perception. It was the wind’s “vision without eye” that 
enabled it to distinguish among the people of‘Ad, destroying some and 
sparing others (IV:2412). It was the perception of the fire that recog¬ 
nized and did not burn Abraham, or the water of the Nile that killed 
Pharaoh’s troops but not the fleeing Hebrews (IV2414-15). With refer¬ 
ence to chapter 99 of the Qur’an, Ruml asks the question: How could 
the earth testify on resurrection day unless it had this capacity of vision 
without eyes? (IV2420-22) The important point about all the physi¬ 
cal senses is that they operate independently of each other and are not 
capable of effecting mystical “vision” on their own. The external senses 
are in fact veils that prevent one from mystical vision unless they are 
washed “with the water of clairvoyance” (IV:2385). “When you become 


92 Maria E. Subtelny, “Visionary Rose: Metaphorical Application of Horticultural 
Practice in Persian Culture,” in Botanical Progress, Horticultural Innovations and Cul¬ 
tural Changes, ed. Michel Conan and W. John Kress (Washington, DC: Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2007), 18-19. 

93 Quran 12:94. 
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purified ( pak ) He will tear off the veil/The soul of the Pure ones (jan-i 
pakari) will hit ( mizanad .) itself upon you” (IV:2386). 

Certainly the “cause” of mystical vision is not the external eye, “oth¬ 
erwise one could not see (visible) forms in dreams” (IV:2403). About 
his own eye Rumi writes in his Divan: “My eye, then, is from that other 
source (an sar, that other head) and from a different world.” 94 In this 
passage from the Mathnawi he writes: only “when you have been freed 
from the body, your ears and nose can become eyes” (IV:2400). In fact, 
every hair of the mystic becomes eyes (IV:2401). What Rumi means by 
the “eyes” is the organ of spiritual perception, and “vision” is indeed sym¬ 
bolic perception, hence the references to the “eye of the soul” (IV:2417) 
and the “eye of the heart” (IV:2418). 

Symbolic perception is one of the most important themes in the 
Mathnawi, we can say that the Mathnawi is an exposition of the sym¬ 
bolic mode of perceiving (or not perceiving) the presence of the Unseen 
in this world. Vision as a mystical mode of perception fits well with the 
imagery of light used by Sufis to describe the perception of the Divine in 
the terrestrial world. 95 God is described as the light of heavens and earth 
in the Qur’an. 96 In explaining the possibility of the vision of God by the 
unveiled heart they noted that God may be seen by the hermeneutical 
function of the symbolic imagination located in the heart. 97 The heart, 
if it is clear, acts like a mirror, reflecting the Divine light. In the opening 
poem of the Mathnawi Rumi writes: 

How should I have consciousness before or behind 
For the light of my Beloved is not before me or behind, 

Love wants that this word be out in the open 
What would a mirror be if it is not reflecting, 

Do you know why your mirror does not reflect? 

Because its face is not cleared of its rust (1:32-34). 

The tale of a villager who betrays his city friends years of hospitality is a 
good example of Rumi’s use of crude imagery to point out the importance 
of vision. In this tale, which is told in several installments (111:236-281, 
412-431,497-566, 586-720), a city merchant and his family head to the 


94 Rumi, Divan, 4:1789. 

95 See Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” 62. 

96 Quran 34:35. 

97 See Henry Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’Ibn Arabi, 2e ed. 
(Paris: Flammarion, 1958), 146, 169. 
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village to visit a villager friend who has visited them every year for the 
past ten years. After a month of searching and finding the right village, 
their village friend denies their acquaintance. Tired, dejected and poor, 
they camp in front of their old deceiving friend’s house until he allows 
them to use a gardener’s shack during a cold and rainy night in exchange 
for guarding against wolves. In the middle of the night the city-dweller 
kills a huge animal taking it to be a wolf. The animal breaks wind as it 
is falling to its death. The villager wakes up and cries out that the city- 
dweller has killed his donkey. The villager is certain the dead animal 
was his donkey and not a wolf, because he is able to recognize the “wind 
from between his donkey’s legs like he can recognize water from wine” 
(111:656), and that the wind from his donkey is clearer than the light of 
day to him (111:661). At this point the city-dweller becomes angry and 
asks: “If in such a dark night you recognize the wind from your donkey/ 
how do you not recognize me, your ten-year companion?” (111:666-7) 
This story is an occasion for RumI to point out the false pretenders who 
do not want to “see.” They deny the truth before their eyes only because 
it does not suit their interests. When the facts serve their personal inter¬ 
est, however, their distorted perceptions are found to be very keen. 

It is in the context of the Mathnawi s overall aim of conveying esoteric 
secrets, that is, illustrating the Divine presence in every aspect of the 
terrestrial world, that its bawdy tales must be understood. If they are 
excised from the body of the Mathnawi, they become detached from 
the author’s intended purpose. Bawdy tales, sexual imagery, even vulgar 
words in the Mathnawi are all part of Rumi’s grand project. 


Rumi’s View of the Use of Sexual Imagery in the Mathnawi 

One particular example (111:4227-43) that will be cited here in detail is 
particularly relevant to Rumi’s own view of the use of sexual imagery in 
the Mathnawi. In this passage RumI is responding to the accusations of 
someone who, like “a great fool suddenly sticks his head out of an ass-sta- 
ble like a reproaching woman” (111:4231). The accusation leveled against 
RumI is that “This word, meaning the Mathnawi, is low, the story of the 
Prophet and [other] imitations” (111:4232). The accuser has charged that 
the Mathnawi contains no great mysteries, theosophical inquiries, or 
descriptions of stations of asceticism or how to achieve union with God. 
RumI is obviously disturbed by these charges, although he states other¬ 
wise: “I am not troubled by this but this kick/may dislodge the mind of a 
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simple-hearted man” (111:4228). He compares these accusations to “the 
smoke of a foul stench” and calls the accusers “envious” (111:4227) and 
“misguided people” (111:4230). He also notes that they are like the blind 
who does not perceive anything from the radiance of the sun except its 
warmth (111:4231). In his own defense and apparently comparing the 
Mathnawl to the Qur’an he states that when the Qur an was revealed it 
was subjected to the same kind of railing. The unbelievers denounced it 
by saying: “This is only legends and trivial tales, devoid of any depth and 
lofty inquiries” (III:4238). 98 At this point RumI alludes to the famous 
Quranic story of the illicit affair and the sexual passion of Zulaikha 
(Potiphar’s wife) for the irresistibly handsome Joseph." It appears that 
RumI is bringing to attention this tale of passion contained within the 
Qur’an to show that many secrets may be contained beneath the out¬ 
ward form of the apparently trivial tales. He goes on to note that the 
account of this story is only the external form ( zahir ). He concludes the 
passage with reiterating the Quranic challenge that “.. .if this [Qur’an/ 
Mathnawl?] appears easy to you/then compose one easy chapter just 
like it” (111:4242). 100 Here the text gets rather blurred, it is not quite clear 
RumI is speaking of the Qur’an or the Mathnawl, evidently he is com¬ 
paring his Mathnawl to the Qur’an. No one, of course, can bring even 
a verse like it (Qur’an/ Mathnawl) let alone a chapter: “Tell the Jinn, the 
mankind, and the skilled among you/to produce one single verse of this 
easy [book]” (111:4243). 

Some assertions are suggested in these lines. First, in the same vein as 
the Qur’an, the Mathnawl is self-conscious of being a book as it is being 
composed. 101 Second, the Mathnawl, like the Qur’an, is of Divine origin. 
Third, like the Qur’an, the Mathnawl too contains tales of a sexual nature 
that may appear to be trivial stories if only their external forms are con¬ 
sidered. The sexual imagery is indeed the external form that alludes to a 
profound hidden meaning. The comparison with the Qur’an hints that 
the Mathnawl is not merely a divinely inspired text, but the words of 
God uttered through the poet. In other words, Ruml’s Mathnawl is not a 
report of mystical experiences, it is the mystical experience. In this sense 


98 Nine times in the Qur an it is noted that the unbelievers compared the revelation 
with fables and old wives’ tales. For example in Qur an 6:25, 8:31, and 16:26. 

99 Qur an, Chapter 12. 

100 Quran 17:88. 

101 In respect to the characteristics and complexity of the Qur’an’s self-image, see 
Daniel A. Madigan, The Quran’s Self-Image: Writing and Authority in Islam’s Scripture 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), 3-11. 
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it is inimitable, hence the challenge to produce anything like it. Just as the 
Qur an was misunderstood and attacked for its use of past legends and 
lack of any profound exposition, the Mathnawi too is misunderstood 
and denigrated. It must be noted that Rumi’s intention in the Mathnawi 
is not to compete with the Qur an or to be a textual equivalent of it. 
Rather, the Qur’an provides him with a symbolic matrix. In this sense, 
the Mathnawi can be considered to be a mystical commentary of the 
Qur an and the prophetic tradition. In the context of Islam, revelation is 
considered to have discontinued after the Prophet, who is considered to 
be the last of God’s messengers. However, Rumi concedes that a revela¬ 
tory mode is operative in the mystical exegesis of the sacred text. 

The intricacies of Rumi’s ingenious strategy of using pornographic 
tales have never been explored, even though he makes a definite con¬ 
nection between the sexual imagery and bawdy tales in his Mathnawi 
and his mystical goals. The question remains: how may the lofty goals 
of conveying mystical knowledge and unveiling esoteric secrets be rec¬ 
onciled with the use of vulgar words and crude sexual imagery? One 
strategy for investigating the esoteric significance of the pornographic 
tales in the Mathnawi is to think outside the field of Persian studies and 
explore other venues of inquiry, which offer new possibilities for exam¬ 
ining the text. 





CHAPTER TWO 


THE NEXUS BETWEEN ESOTERICISM AND EROTICISM 


Secrecy and Eroticism 

In his Histoire de la sexualite: La volonte de savoir, Michel Foucault notes 
that in societies that made use of ars erotica, secrecy served the purpose 
of amplifying the truth that is drawn from pleasure, and the importance 
of a master who holds the secret and transmits it in an esoteric man¬ 
ner . 1 He writes that the need for secrecy in sexuality was not to ward off 
against infamy but to hold it in the greatest reserve, because it would 
lose its effectiveness and its virtue by being divulged (“il perdrait a etre 
divulgue son efficace et sa virtue”). 2 It is no surprise then that secretive 
traditions often find in eroticism an apt metaphor for the expression of 
their esoteric concepts and practices. A useful definition of the erotic 
is offered by Jeffrey Kripal as: “... that specifically dialectical manifesta¬ 
tion of the mystical and the sexual that appears in any number of tra¬ 
ditions through a range of textual and metaphorical strategies which 
collapse, often together, the supposed separation of the spiritual and the 
sexual .” 3 

In the same vein as ars erotica, secrecy enhances the mystical enter¬ 
prise and elevates it to the level of esotericism. A careful regulation of 
what and how much of the secret is to be revealed ensures its effec¬ 
tiveness. As Elliot R. Wolfson notes: “An important aspect of secrecy 
is clearly the investiture of power to those who seek to disseminate the 
secrets they possess, but in such a way that the hidden nature of the 
secret is preserved .” 4 In other words, it is imperative that something of 
the secret be revealed, because secrecy is not the same as concealment . 5 
A secret that is fully concealed might as well not exist. On the other 


1 Michel Foucault, Histoire de la sexualite: La volonte de savoir (Paris: Gallimard, 
1976), 77. 

2 Foucault, Histoire de la sexualite: La volonte de savoir, 77. 

3 Jeffrey J. Kripal, Roads of Excess, Palaces of Wisdom: Eroticism and Reflexivity in the 
Study of Mysticism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2001), 21. 

4 Wolfson, “Occultation of the Feminine,” 119. 

5 Kippenberg and Stroumsa, “Introduction: Secrecy and its Benefits,” xiii. 
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hand, a total revelation would make the secret meaningless, just as in 
eroticism consummation equates with termination, for eroticism is the 
deferral of consummation. Thus the constitutive element of secrecy and 
eroticism is the subtle play of concealment and revelation . 6 

Secrecy, whether in sexuality or in mysticism, plays an important role 
in determining the nature of its relationship with others, for secrecy is 
related to the modes of relationality. In a (mystical or sexual) union, 
intersubjective relationships are rearranged in a way that the self and 
others differences are reduced or minimized, hence secrecy loosens its 
hold. A function of secrecy in intersubjective relations is related to the 
issue of power mediated through a regime of possession and communi¬ 
cation of secrets. Kripal writes: “A secret demands at least two separated 
selves .” 7 Kippenberg and Stroumsa argue that secrecy is “triadic,” two 
to share the secret and a third to keep the secret from him . 8 Those who 
possess secrets can claim power over others and can arrange subjective 
relations of power based on their privilege to disseminate them. Fur¬ 
thermore, secrecy delineates the boundaries that distinguish that which 
is “inside” from that which is “outside,” hence cementing an identity and 
intensifying a sense of cohesion and solidarity. The negative effects of 
secrecy in a social context emerge when the institution of a cohesive 
identity is at the expense of those who are considered to be “outside.” 
Viewed through the prisms of gender, sexuality, desire and the body, 
secrecy may deny the humanity and agency of all the excluded “outsid¬ 
ers.” In this sense secrecy as the salient mode of interplay of eroticism 
and esotericism would be tantamount to epistemological violence and 
repression of those who fall outside of its discriminatory boundaries. 


Phallocentric Esotericism in the Jewish Tradition 

The question that follows from this is: how has the nexus between eso¬ 
tericism and eroticism been investigated in other mystical traditions? 
The most relevant investigations of the link between esotericism and 
eroticism that would be instrumental to an investigation of the porno¬ 
graphic tales in the Mathnawl has been in the field of Kabbalah, the 
Jewish mystical tradition. 


6 Wolfson, “Occultation of the Feminine,” 118-119. 

7 Kripal, Roads of Excess, Palaces of Wisdom, xii. 

8 Kippenberg and Stroumsa, “Introduction: Secrecy and its Benefits,” xiv. 
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Several studies have explored the ties between Islam and sefirotic Kab¬ 
balah, especially its central work, the Zohar . 9 More recently, the affinity 
between the Zohar and the Mathnawi has been pointed out . 10 Recent 
studies of Kabbalah have documented the phenomenon of hermeneuti¬ 
cal mysticism and visionary experience. Most pertinent to the goals of 
this book are the studies of a mystical encounter between human and 
Divine when this encounter is contemplated along gender lines and in 
terms of physical erotic imagery. Howard Eilberg-Schwartz for example 
argues that the prohibition against images of the Divine in ancient Juda¬ 
ism was related to God’s sexual body rather than to an anthropomor¬ 
phic concept of deity . 11 He argues for the presence of a phallocentric 
orientation in visionary mystical experience that is guided by the erotic 
nature of the exegetical texts. 

Elliot Wolfsons studies of the function of eroticism in kabbalistic 
sources are particularly relevant to the study of Rumi’s tales, because the 
case for phallocentric esotericism is most persuasively argued by him, 
and the similarities between kabbalistic and Sufi texts are more often 
pointed out in his work. Wolfson notes that it was the lack of fixed iconic 
representations of God that provided the context for the visualization 
of Divinity in Judaism . 12 He argues that for Kabbalists, many instances 
of mystical hermeneutics are phallocentric and erotic in nature, and 
in theosophic Kabbalah the vision of God is generally privileged over 
an auditory form of religious experience . 13 Wolfson argues that for 
the Kabbalists, vision is a phallic act and that the imaginative faculty 
is contextualized in the phallus, hence his term “phallocentric ocular- 
centrism” and “Phallic imagination .” 14 For example, when the visual 


9 For example, Shlomo Pines, “Shiite Terms and Conceptions in Judah Halevis 
Kusari,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 2 (1980): 165-251; David Ariel, ‘“The 
Eastern Dawn of Wisdom:’ The Problem of the Relation Between Islamic and Jewish 
Mysticism,” in Approaches to Judaism in Medieval Times, ed. David Blumenthal (Chi¬ 
cago: Scholars Press, 1985), 149-167; Ronald Kiener, “The Image of Islam in the Zohar,” 
in The Age of the Zohar, ed. Joseph Dan (Jerusalem: Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
1989), 43-66. 

10 Subtelny, Le monde est unjardin, 138. 

11 Howard Eilberg-Schwartz, Gods Phallus and Other Problems for Men and Mono¬ 
theism (Boston: Beacon Press, 1994), 110-133. 

12 Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum That Shines: Vision and Imagination in 
Medieval Jewish Mysticism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 6. 

13 Elliott R. Wolfson, Circle in the Square: Studies in the Use of Gender in Kabbalistic 
Symbolism (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995), 287; Wolfson, Through 
a Speculum, 287-288. 

14 Wolfson, Circle in the Square, xii; Wolfson, Through a Speculum, 316. 
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encounter with the Divine is described erotically as the union of the 
Kabbalist with the Divine presence, and linked to the sacred union of 
the masculine and feminine aspects of the Godhead, the object of the 
Kabbalist’s gaze is construed as a vision of the Divine phallus . 15 “In the 
final analysis,” writes Wolfson, “the object of the mystics gaze is 
the divine phallus, cryptically alluded to in the biblical idiom of see¬ 
ing the king in his beauty .” 16 It is through and by virtue of the phal¬ 
lus that the mystic experiences mystical vision. As Wolfson explains: 
“The intensely erotic element of the mystical vision is connected to the 
phallus in a twofold way: it is by virtue of the phallus that the mystic 
is granted permission to see what is obscured in the ordinary filed of 
human experience and that which is seen is the divine phallus disclosed 
in the moment of coitus .” 17 In this symbolic system the Divine is char¬ 
acterized in terms of light imagery, and the feminine element effects 
the visionary experience as the cloud that simultaneously conceals and 
reveals the Divine . 18 According to Wolfson: “The feminine aspect of the 
Godhead is the optical apparatus through which the masculine aspect, 
and particularly the membrum virile, is seen .” 19 The feminine (the female 
womb or the feminine nature of God) lacks all forms, resists representa¬ 
tion, and is “the very essence of lack and negativity,” yet paradoxically 
it is the feminine element that makes the vision of the Divine form (the 
phallus) possible, “the feminine is assigned the paradoxical role of rep¬ 
resenting that which cannot be represented .” 20 

Wolfsons arguments, developed in many studies, are complex and 
engage a variety of perspectives. For example, he writes that in formu¬ 
lating his interpretation of the feminine aspect of the Divine—the Shek- 
hina—as a speculum, he has benefited from the works of the French 
feminist psychoanalyst Luce Irigaray . 21 Most pertinent to this book 
is Wolfsons use of the symbolism of the phallus as articulated by the 
French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan. 


15 Wolfson, Through a Speculum, 286. 

16 Wolfson, Through a Speculum, 286. 

17 Wolfson, Through a Speculum, 286. 

18 Wolfson, Through a Speculum, 273-275. 

19 Wolfson, Through a Speculum, 306-307. 

20 Wolfson, Through a Speculum, 274; Wolfson, “Occultation of the Feminine,” 117. 

21 For example in Through a Speculum, 5 n. 7, and 274 n. 13. Wolfson notes particu¬ 
larly Luce Irigray’s Speculum of the Other Woman, trans. Gillian C. Hill (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1985), 144-151. 
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Before explaining the relevance of Lacan’s theories to the goals of this 
book a word is in order about the framework of comparisons drawn in 
this book between the Mathnawi and the Zohar. It is important to keep 
in mind that the varieties of mystical experiences in different religious 
traditions, even within the same tradition, cannot be treated generi- 
cally. Moshe Idel writes: “When studying the religious writings we do 
not witness fixed systems, clear-cut theologies or frozen techniques, 
whose essence can be easily determined, but living structures and pro¬ 
clivities for moving in a certain direction, or directions, rather than 
crystallized static entities.” 22 In other words, mystical texts are not fixed 
abstracted enterprises, they contain variable, diverse and sometimes 
paradoxical symbolic resources. Therefore with the parallels that will be 
drawn between the Mathnawi and the kabbalistic texts as interpreted by 
Wolfson I also intend to test the possibility of a typology of compara¬ 
tive mystical experiences. In this comparative approach the following 
questions are of interest: What cultural assumptions and epistemo¬ 
logical underpinnings give rise to similar if not identical phallocentric 
instances in the Mathnawi and the Zohart What do these similarities 
mean for a comparative phenomenology of mysticism? Is “phallocentri- 
cism” merely a theoretically driven label loosely applied to a few textual 
similarities explaining certain mystical experiences that are interpreted 
in the Mathnawi and the Zohar ? Finally, Can we meaningfully speak of 
a typology of comparative mystical experiences? 

In his influential 1978 essay, Steven Katz emphasizes the role of the 
context in the formation of mystical experiences and casts doubts on the 
possibility of a typology of mystical experiences. He argues that writ¬ 
ers on mysticism seem to take mystical terms more as names than as 
descriptions, erroneously taking descriptive mystical terms that refer to 
some ontological structure to be merely “arbitrary labels of some under¬ 
lying common reality.” 23 Katz’s contextualist position has been criticized 
as “hyper-Kantianism.” 24 But the case of a typology of comparative mys¬ 
tical experiences does not have to rest on either extreme of the debate 


22 Moshe Idel, ‘“Unio Mystica as a Criterion: Some Observations on ‘Hegelian Phe- 
nomenologies of Mysticism,” Journal for the Study of Religions and Ideologies 1 (2002): 
19, accessed at http://hiphi.ubbcluj.ro/JSRI/html%20version/index/no_l/mosheidel- 
articol 1 .htm, May 30, 2007. 

23 Steven T. Katz, “Language, Epistemology, and Mysticism,” in Mysticism and Philo¬ 
sophical Analysis, ed. Steven Katz (New York: Oxford University Press, 1978), 56. 

24 J. William Forgie, “Hyper-Kantianism in Recent Discussions of Mystical 
Experinece,” Religious Studies 21 (1985): 205-218. For Katz’ response to this criticism, 
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between relativist contextualism and the pure and unmediated con¬ 
sciousness of mystical experiences. Wolfsons “intermediate position” 
suggests a way out of this dichotomy by advocating a modified contex¬ 
tualism. Wolfson validates the possibility of a typology of comparative 
mysticism and moves toward Eliade’s structuralist view that highlights 
the importance of the knowledge of structure for understanding the 
meaning of mystical experiences. 25 By determining “the common struc¬ 
tures underlying the manifold appearances of the phenomenon,” Wolf- 
son argues, we can appreciate the unique status of mystical experience 
in the different religious traditions. 26 

Appreciating the unique status of mystical experiences could be 
extended to experiences within a single religious tradition as well. Surely 
in its general mystical thrust the Mathnawi has much in common with 
other Sufi texts because Qur anic revelation and the Islamic context are 
their underlying common structure. However, this commonality should 
not obscure the diversity of patterns of mystical experience in Sufism. In 
this context, the Mathnawi is not like any other Sufi text, its unique status 
has been attested throughout the centuries. In the rich and sophisticated 
textual tradition of Persian mysticism (here we can add the varieties of 
Turkish mysticism too, because Rumi had an immense influence on 
the Anatolian context), the Mathnawi has been elevated to the status of 
“scripture,” in fact, it has been equated to the Qur’an in Persian. 27 


Jacques Lacan and the Order of Language 

The works of Jacques Lacan are marked by vagueness to the point that 
some of his commentators, John Muller and William Richardson for 
example, express their frustration in these words: “... the hermeneutical 
obscurity in Lacans writings... is all the more infuriating for being so 
deliberate.” 28 This hermeneutical obscurity has resulted in disagreement 


see Steven T. Katz, “Mystical Speech and Mystical Meaning,” in Mysticism and Language, 
ed. Steven T. Katz (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), 34 n 7. 

25 Wolfson, Through a Speculum, 54; Mircea Eliade, Myth, Dreams and Mysteries 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1975), 110. 

26 Wolfson, Through a Speculum, 54. 

27 We are reminded by Wilfred Cantwell Smith that, among other things, the status 
of a text as “scripture” is also related to the interactive relation between that text and 
a community of persons.” Wilfred Cantwell Smith, What is Scripture ? A Comparative 
Approach (Minneapolis: Fortress Cantwell Press, 1993), ix. 

28 Muller and Richardson, Lacan and Language, 3. 
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about the exact meaning of Lacans theoretical concepts. For example, 
he has been viewed both as a model and as an opponent of postmodern¬ 
ism. 29 Nevertheless, certain Lacanian ideas will be introduced into the 
reading of the Mathnawis bawdy tales in order to clarify Rumi’s patterns 
of mystically interpreting his world. Therefore it is necessary to begin 
with an outline of Lacans relevant concepts as a background to the proj¬ 
ect of engaging the sexual imagery in the Mathnawl. 

According to Lacan, the human subject is constituted by three “reg¬ 
isters.” These three are the register of the Symbolic (the order of lan¬ 
guage), the Imaginary (the order of the visual), and the Real (the order 
not captured or controlled by the Symbolic or the Imaginary). 30 Three 
drives correspond to each register respectively: desire, demand, and 
need; or more precisely, the drives appear in each register as desire, 
demand, and need. In the formulation of James DiCenso, these registers 
“describe modes of psychical organization and orientation that shape 
the presentation of reality and are reflected in, and reinforced by, cul¬ 
tural constructs.” 31 

The most important of these three registers for our consideration is 
the Symbolic Order. According to Lacan the unconscious, which gov¬ 
erns all aspects of human existence, is structured like a language, and 
language, itself structured symbolically, becomes the single paradigm 
of all structures. 32 Lacan distinguishes between language and speech. 
Lacans concept of language refers not to a particular language but to a 
system of signification and the general structure of language. Speech, on 
the other hand, could refer to the “symbolic exchange” (an anthropo¬ 
logical dimension of language), the “symbolic invocation” (a theologi¬ 
cal dimension), or the “symbolic dimension of language” (metaphysical 
dimension). 33 The speech that facilitates the realization of the truth of 
the subject through the connection with the symbolic dimension of 


29 For a discussion of why Lacan has been variably identified as a product of Enlight¬ 
enment and a modernist or postmodernist, see Mark Bracher, “Lacanian Psychoanalysis 
and Postmodernism,” in Psychoanalysis at Its Limits: Navigating the Postmodern Turn, 
ed. Anthony Elliott and Charles Spezzano (London: Free Association Books, 2000), 
145-172. 

30 Bracher, “Lacanian Psychoanalysis and Postmodernism,” 149. 

31 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 45. 

32 “ L’inconscient est structure comme un langage’’ Jacques Lacan, Les seminaire 
de Jacques Lacan, Livre XI: Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, ed. 
Jacques-Alain Miller (Paris: Seuil, 1973), 23. 

33 Dylan Evans, An Introductory Dictionary of Lacanian Psychoanalysis (New York: 
Routledge, 1996), 96-98, 190-192. 
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language is considered to be “full speech” (parole pleine). It is this sym¬ 
bolic orientation of speech that makes language synonymous with the 
Symbolic order. However, the possibility of an imaginary inclination 
is always present in speech. The speech that tends toward the Imagi¬ 
nary and impedes the realization of the truth of the subject is marked as 
“empty speech” (parole vide), and is related to the imaginary dimension 
of language. 34 The imaginary should not be confused with imagination. 
The Lacanian use of the term imaginary has connotations of illusion, 
deception, and static fixation on a definite referent in the process of 
signification. 

In articulating his understanding of language, Lacan takes up Ferdi¬ 
nand de Saussure’s (1857-1913) theory of language. De Saussure argued 
that language is a system of signs composed of mutually interdepen¬ 
dent signifiers. He viewed the reciprocal relation between signifiers (the 
sound elements of the sign) and the signified (the concept generated by 
the sound elements, not the real object denoted by it) as two sides of a 
simple sheet of paper. Lacan criticizes de Saussure by arguing that the 
basic unit of language is not the sign but the signifier. Lacan defines the 
sign as that which represents something for someone. 35 This is different 
than the signifier which represents a subject for another signifier. 36 A 
signifier thus could be reduced to “differential elements” like words, or 
units of language smaller than words (such as phonemes). Or it could 
be combined according to the laws of language with other signifiers and 
form phrases and sentences—even non-linguistic things such as objects 
and relationships could be considered to be signifiers. 37 Whereas de 
Saussure’s focus was on the arbitrary relations between the sign and the 
signified (arbitrary because there is no necessary connection between, 
for example, “horse” as an idea and “horse” as it is uttered in speech), 
Lacan stresses relationships between signifiers alone. In Lacans view, 
signifiers, constituted by differences, are the ultimate distinctive fea¬ 
tures of language, and the relationship between them and the signified 
is extremely unstable. 38 He argues that there is a radical break between 
signifier and any particular signified. That is, there is no direct and 


34 Lacan, Ecrits, 247-265. 

35 Lacan, Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, 188. 

36 “Notre definition du significant (il n'y en a pas d’autre) est: un signifiant, 
represente le sujetpour un autre signifiant .” Lacan, Ecrits, 819. 

37 Lacan, Ecrits, 501-502. 

38 Lacan, Ecrits, 495-509. 
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stable relation between a signifier and its particular signified. A signifier 
actually refers to, or is in association with, another signifier, which itself 
is in turn associated with yet another. In Lacans words, this is the pro¬ 
cess of the formation of a “signifying chain” (chaine signifiante), which 
is like the rings of a necklace that hooks onto a ring of another necklace 
made of rings. 39 The “signifying chain” of association implies that what 
a signifier ultimately refers to is not a signified but another signifier, 
hence a signifier does not have a stable meaning. Thus, as a result of the 
break between signifier and signified the meaning of a signifier is always 
slipping or shifting. It is in this sense that Lacan speaks of an incessant 
sliding of the signified under the signifier. 40 

It appears that, distinguishing between signifier and signified causes 
a clustering obscurity of the signifying chain, and hence the importance 
of the signified is diminished. So the question may be asked: can we still 
meaningfully speak of a signified? Lacan’s answer to this question is affir¬ 
mative: the signifier has an active role in determining certain effects in 
which the signifiable appears as submitting to its mark. 41 Lacan stresses 
the process of producing these “effects” (signification, i.e., meaning) in 
the signified. Shoshana Felman explains that, from a Lacanian perspec¬ 
tive there is no necessity for the signified to be known with certainty; 
what can be studied are the effects: “The signifier can be analyzed in 
its effects without its signified being known.” 42 Lacans understanding 
of this process casts a shadow of doubt on any claim to the certainty of 
recognition and understanding of the signified. Thomas Ogdens obser¬ 
vations in this respect sum this up: “The meanings we create through 
language are inevitably built upon misnamings, misrecognitions that we 
rely upon to create the illusion of understanding.” 43 

With this conceptual background in mind, we can review Rumi’s goal 
of illustrating the presence of the Unseen in this world. The entire project 
seems to be doomed to failure from the start. How does one know the 


39 Lacan, Ecrits, 502. 

40 Lacan, Ecrits, 503. 

41 Lacan, Ecrits, 688. 

42 Shoshana Felman, “On Reading Poetry: Reflections on the Limits and Possibilities 
of Psychoanalytical Approach,” in The Purloined Poe: Lacan, Derrida And Psychoanalytic 
Reading, ed. John P. Muller and William J. Richardson (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1988), 149. 

43 Thomas Ogden, “The Dialectically Constituted/Decentred Subject of Psychoanaly¬ 
sis,” in Psychoanalysis and Its Limits, ed. Anthony Elliott and Charles Spezzano (London: 
Free Association Books, 2000), 213. 
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Unknowable or see the Unseen? How does one find “that which may not 
be found {ankayaft ml-nashavad)V' " Rumi’s lofty goal invokes a sense of 
anxiety, for as much as the symbolic signifying resources at his disposal 
(i.e., Persian mystical poetry) are rich with highly developed symbolic 
imagery, the Signified (i.e., the esoteric secrets, the Divine presence) is 
constantly slipping and shifting. The richness of the symbolic signify¬ 
ing resources in this case is in fact an indication of an unbridgeable gap 
between it and the signified. All the volumes of mystical poetry can¬ 
not fill this gap, or to use Lacan’s terminology, mend the radical break 
between signifier and signified. This gap can correspond to the intrinsic 
“openness” in our being, which psychoanalysis holds to be due to our 
unformed state of being. As DiCenso explains: “This openness, upon 
which a series of dynamic processes is founded, may be seen as a key to 
both the creativity and vulnerability of human being.” 45 Rumi’s engaging 
the radical break or gap between human and Divine through his mysti¬ 
cal poetry is related to this dynamic creative process. However, since this 
gap cannot be satisfactorily surmounted, the mystic is left vulnerable to 
anxiety. At times it appears that Rumi, overwhelmed by the enormity of 
the task, resorts to the use of the simple demonstrative pronoun “that” 
{an) to describe that which cannot be described except by saying: “That 
{an) is constantly coming (into this world).” 46 To use DiCenso’s words, 
it is as if mystical experiences overwhelm “the individual’s symbolic- 
discursive resources, giving rise to paradoxical and indirect commu¬ 
nications at the boundaries of discourse.” 47 This gap is the “effect” that 
Lacan speaks of. This effect is related to the lack of a fixed meaning in 
the signifier, which is due to the unknowable nature of the signified. In 
other words, because the signified is unknowable, i.e., cannot be fully 
apprehended in language (assimilated in the Symbolic order), there can¬ 
not be a stable relationship between it and the signifier. The signifier, that 
is, the attempt to articulate the elusive signified, remains provisional and 
never definite or final. In an allusion to this point Rumi writes: 

Everything I say in explanation and clarification of Love 

When I come to Love (itself) I am ashamed of (my explanation of) it, 

Although the commentary of the tongue {zaban) is clarifying 

Yet the tongueless (bi zaban) Love is clearer, 


44 Rumi, Divan, 1:441. 

45 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 47. 

46 Rumi, Divan, 6:2897, emphasis added. 

47 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 44. 
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While the pen was hurrying to write 

When it came to Love it split itself (1:112-114). 48 

No imagery can directly represent the signified, i.e., the Divine pres¬ 
ence, because a signifier can only allude to another signifier; hence the 
incessant compulsion to write and explicate. In Rumi’s case, the signi- 
fiers are his thousands upon thousands of lines of poetry. In an allusion 
to a verse from the Qur an, he writes that if all the trees of the forest 
become pens and the seven seas become ink they cannot exhaust the 
words describing the likeness of God (11:3544-45). 49 

As if describing the “indescribable” were not cause enough for anxi¬ 
ety, Rumi’s intent also includes prompting others to realize the presence 
of the Unseen in this world. The perceptions of Rumi’s audience seem 
to be almost always based on misunderstanding, because occasionally 
he utters a frustrated sigh for finding no one with sound understanding: 
“... I died in regretful yearning ( hasrat ) for (someone with) a correct 
perception ( fahm-i durust )” (111:2098). The Lacanian term meconnais- 
sance captures well the characteristics of an audience’s incorrect per¬ 
ception. The French term meconnaissance, roughly corresponding to 
“misunderstanding” and “misrecognition,” is often left untranslated 
when translating Lacan’s work. This is to show its close affinity with the 
term connaissance. Lacan distinguishes between connaissance, which is 
an imaginary knowledge, and symbolic knowledge ( savoir ). As Dylan 
Evans explains, meconnaissance must be distinguished from ignorance, 
because meconnaissance corresponds to a certain knowledge: “[mecon¬ 
naissance] is an imaginary misrecognition of a symbolic knowledge 
(savoir) that the subject does possess somewhere.” 50 

In Lacan’s scheme of the unstable relationship between signifier and 
signified, the latter is ever so elusive, as if, in constant motion, it is pas¬ 
sively slipping away from the former. Lacan attributes the active role to 
the signifier. In Rumi’s poetry, the privilege of this active role is granted 
to the Divine presence or the Unseen. It is the constant manifestation 


48 The poet is playing on the imagery of the “split” of the nip of the pen, which causes 
the flow of ink. When it comes to Love, because of its inability to describe the ineffability 
of love, the pen symbolically breaks. RumI is using the rhetorical figure of husn-i talil, 
fanciful explanation. For the rhetorical figure of husn-i talil , see Jalal al-Din Humai, 
Funun-i Baldghat va Sanaat-i Adabi (Tehran: Huma, 1374/1993), 260-261; also see 
Schimmel, A Two-Colored Brocade, 41. 

49 Quran 31:27. 

50 Evans, Lacanian Psychoanalysis, 109. 
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of the Unseen that animates all dimensions of reality and is the source 
of all activities and effects. One implication of this active presence of 
the Divine is Rumi’s claim of Divine origin for his mystical poetry. That 
is to say, it is not Rumi who persists in describing an elusive signified, 
but it is God who discloses Himself in many a line in the MathnawL 
Since language itself is a veil, this self-disclosure of God through mysti¬ 
cal language is concealment at the same time. However, it is the mystical 
language that becomes the condition that makes this self-disclosure pos¬ 
sible. Paradoxically, the signified is revealed and concealed in signifiers; 
it is concealed in one signifier while revealed in another, hence the sig¬ 
nifying chain of veiling and unveiling signifiers alluding to one another. 
Here the mystic assumes a passive role, he becomes a conduit for the 
active engagement of the signified, the Divine presence, with the ter¬ 
restrial world. The Divine presence descends onto the terrestrial world 
like rain onto a roof; as Rumi writes in the Divan, the heart of the mystic 
then becomes like the trough that gathers and guides this rain. 51 The 
analogy of this passive position of the mystic is, according to Rumi, like 
a mirror that reflects the Divine’s instructions for the disciples just as a 
prophet does for a people (V: 1429-30). The mystic may be expound¬ 
ing mystical concepts by uttering eloquent words, but in reality he is 
silent—hence Rumi’s term “mutely eloquent.” 52 God’s words are heard 
through the mystic’s silence: “You be silent so that God who bestows 
speech may speak/for He who created the door and the lock is He who 
also created the key.” 53 In other words, the door, the lock, and the key 
are all veils of God’s creation, they reveal and conceal, they are veils and 
means of rending the veils. 

Another implication of the active presence of the Divine in Rumi’s 
mystical poetry is that the signified resists the attempts of the signifi¬ 
ers at articulation and definition. Thus the signified actively conditions 
effects within the signifiers. One important effect that Rumi speaks of is 
a fragmentary effect that the Divine being exerts over mystical language. 
He writes: 

Speech ( sukhan ) comes forth brokenly ( ishkasta ), o heart, 

because speech is (like) a pearl and Divine jealousy ( ghayrat ) is (like) the 

mill 


51 Rumi, Divan, 6:3051. 

52 Rumi, Divan, 4:1789. 

53 Rumi, Divan, 6:2820. 
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Although a pearl becomes small and broken 

it becomes (precious like) collyrium ( tutiya ) for tired eyes, 

O pearl, do not hit your head for being broken 
for by being broken you become radiant 

In the same vein (these) words must be uttered brokenly and bandaged 
God will correct them at last for He is the Self-sufficient ( ghani ) (IV:341- 
344). 

Divine jealousy is a reference to the absolute inaccessibility of the Divine 
essence. The root of this common concept of Islamic mysticism is traced 
to this prophetic tradition: “Verily, Sa‘d is jealous ( ghayur ) and I am 
more jealous than Sa‘d, and Allah is more jealous than I, and because of 
His jealousy He has forbidden indecencies ( fawahish ).” 54 God’s jealousy 
does not allow any “other” ( ghayr ) to exist alongside him. Any claim 
( dawa ) or assertion to Divine lordship ( rububiyya ) is false and irrec¬ 
oncilable with the state of servanthood (‘ ubudiyya ) demanded of the 
creatures. Thus in Persian mystical poetry the false claimant ( muddal ) 
is constantly reproached and discredited. 

According to Ibn ‘Arab!, it is the “otherness” ( ghayriyya ), or imper¬ 
fection, of everything other than God that allows creation to subsist. 
As Chittick explains, the imperfection of creation is in fact perfection, 
because it follows God’s perfect desire and plan. 55 The imperfection of 
everything other than God means that creation is a veil. It is God’s mercy 
that allows creation to exist by veiling it from the glories of His face, 
otherwise creation would be annihilated. God’s jealousy sustains the 
inaccessibility of His essence and ensures the “otherness” of creation in 
relation to the Creator. Or, the Creator being the only ontologically real 
being, maintains the otherness of the other, i.e., the creation, through 
His jealousy. To quote Ibn ‘Arab!, God is “ ‘jealous’ lest the other (ghayr) 
perceive Him and He be encompassed by him who perceives Him.” 56 
God qualifying Himself by jealousy is also related to His desire to be 
the only one worshipped by His creation. For example, to the thirteenth 
century theosophist Ibn ‘Arab! the Quranic verse: “O people, you are 
the poor ( faqir ) toward God,” indicates the Divine desire for mankind 


54 William C. Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn al-'Arabi’s Metaphysics of 
Imagination (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1989), 388 n. 27; also see 
Mathnawi 1:1762-1763. 

55 Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 294. 

56 William C. Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of God: Principles of Ibn ‘Arabi’s Cosmol¬ 
ogy (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1998), 109; Chittick, The Sufi Path of 
Knowledge, 294. 
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to be poor toward Him alone. 57 He writes: “This is a kind of Divine jeal¬ 
ousy ( al-ghayrat al-ildhiyya) so that no one should be poor toward any 
but Him.” 58 

Jealousy (envy) as a negative attribute is expressed by the word hasad, 
such as when the mistress is envious of her slave girl (V:1346), or when 
envious people (ahl-i hasad) allege that the Mathnawl is an imitation of 
the stories of the prophets (111:4227-32). The word “ghayra” (“ ghayrat ” 
in Persian) connotes a positive quality of being righteously jealous in 
regard to one’s rightful honor or place. In the opinion of the thirteenth 
century mystic Najm al-Din Kubra (d. 1221), the mystic is following 
the Divine example when he keeps hidden knowledge from the “other” 
out of “jealousy” (ghayra). 59 In a passage that is a commentary on the 
prophetic hadith that notes God is more jealous than the Prophet, RumI 
notes that jealousy on the human plain is a reflection of Divine jealousy. 
“Know that the root ( asl ) of all jealousies is in God/those of creatures 
are branches (far) of God(’s jealousy), without resemblance” (1:1772). 
According to RumI, Muhammad was endowed with this quality as is 
related in a story in the Mathnawl. One day when a blind companion 
entered the Prophet’s house, his wife Aisha ran to put her veil on, for she 
was aware of the Prophet’s jealousy (ghayurl) (VI:670-702). This story 
is an occasion for RumI to point out that, although it is impossible to see 
the soul (ruh), just as it was impossible for the blind man to see Aisha, 
surprisingly the intellect still exercises jealousy to protect the soul. 

A woman may be “ghayur” (the one who is jealous), as in the tale of 
a woman who was extremely protective of her husband to prevent him 
from being alone with their beautiful slave girl (V:2163-2227). It seems, 
however, that there is more at stake when the quality of jealousy is lack¬ 
ing in a man than in a woman. The opposite of ghayurl, being jealous, is 
blghayratl, lacking jealousy. The one who lacks this quality is a cuckold 
(dayyuth), a man who permits sexual relations between his wife and 
other men. 60 The sexual implications of lacking this quality are obvi¬ 
ous. The lapse of jealousy on the part of a woman who prevented her 
husband to be alone with their slave girl means only a personal loss. It is 
within her husband’s legal rights to have sexual relations with their slave 
girl. The lack of jealousy in a man (blghayratl) on the other hand, causes 


57 Quran 35:15. 

58 Translated in Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 46. 

59 Discussed in Murata, The Tao of Islam, 73. 

60 Murata, The Tao of Islam, 285. 
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a transgression punishable by death. On the human level, or as a Divine 
attribute, this word does not carry the negative connotations associated 
with “jealousy” in the English language. 

The Divine essence may be inaccessible and unrepresentable in lan¬ 
guage. However, the passage in the Mathnawl about Divine jealousy 
fragmenting the mystic’s speech (IV:341-344) suggests that the pres¬ 
ence of esoteric secrets, that is, the Divine presence, can be intimated by 
means of language. In a semiotic sense, the secret is like the Signified, 
which, inaccessible in itself, is privileged with the sustaining of the pro¬ 
cess of signification. The Divine essence can designate certain aspects of 
the Symbolic as the site of its self-disclosure. Hence, the Symbolic is not 
absolutely impermeable to the Real. As DiCenso explains: “Inaccessible 
in itself, the real designates that which resists the solipsistic tendencies 
of construction within imaginary and symbolic orders.” 61 In the passage 
from the Mathnawi quoted above, this notion is supported by the sug¬ 
gestion that Divine jealousy actively conditions mystical language. In 
this passage, Divine jealousy can be read as a resistance to being fully 
represented in language. This resistance should not be interpreted as 
an antagonistic opposition, but rather as a structural incompatibility 
between the Divine essence and speech. The Lacanian use of the term 
“structure” has important bearings upon the meaning of this formu¬ 
lation. The use of this term by Lacan is related to the position of the 
subject with itself and with other subjects. In this sense, structure can 
properly be applied only to the Symbolic order. 

Here a parallel can be drawn between the incompatibility of desire 
and speech as articulated by Lacan, and the incompatibility of the 
Divine presence (or the esoteric secrets that allude to it) and speech. 62 In 
Lacan’s theory of signification, the drive that corresponds to the register 
of the Symbolic (the order of language) is desire. As will be discussed in 
this chapter, the motivating force of an esoteric system of signification 
(such as the one operative in Rumi’s Mathnawl) is the Divine presence. 
The Divine presence, not fully representable in speech, displays a certain 
level of resistance that can never be overcome. However, this resistance 
can be reduced through the passive function of the mystic, who, like 
a mirror, reflects the active presence of the Divine. The conscious and 
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intentional passivity of the mystic must be understood as an acceptance 
and respect of the inherent resistance, and a further surrender of the 
outcome of speech to the active function of God, as the passage cited 
above indicates (IV:344). Hence the mystics speech is not about sug¬ 
gesting what the esoteric secrets may be: rather, speech becomes itself 
the arena of God’s self-disclosure. 

In the Divan, RumI writes of the mystic’s intimation of the Divine as 
the flight of a wondrous bird toward the spear-point: “O heart, what a 
unique bird you are, that in the hunt ( shikar ) for God ( shakur , one of the 
ninety-nine names of God)/you flew with two wings to the spear-point 
(sinan ), like a shield.” 63 The “two wings” is an allusion to the shape of the 
heart. This is a curious image, for why would a bird fly with two wings, 
that is to say with all its might, toward a spear-point? The spear-point is 
Divine jealousy, which protects the hidden nature of the Divine essence 
in the first place. As we read in another ghazal in the Divan: “The cause 
of your jealousy is that you are Hidden ( nihan ), or else/Hidden like a 
sun but revealed in every atom.” 64 What is most important is the flight of 
the heart toward the spear-point of Divine jealousy. This flight is not a 
self-destructive action. It is rather the encounter of the illusory with the 
Real. It is at this point that the mystic becomes the conduit of the Divine 
presence, like a polished mirror reflecting Divine light. Thus Divine 
jealousy as the active signified is the cause of the literary output of the 
mystic/poet, the textual intimation of esoteric secrets. At the end of a 
ghazal in which he tries to describe the presence of the Unseen in this 
world, RumI writes: “More than this can be said in His description, but/ 
constantly spear-point(s) come from the direction of Divine jealousy.” 65 

Herein lies the importance of a mystic like RumI who can point out 
the unity of the signified in the multiplicity of signifiers. A tale from 
the Mathnawi illustrates this point (11:3681-3712). Someone gives one 
dirham to four people, a Persian, an Arab, a Turk and a Greek. The Per¬ 
sian says I want to buy angur. The Arab becomes angry and says “I want 
‘inab .” The Turk demands uzum, and the Greek istafil. Unaware that 
all four words mean grape in different languages, their feud escalates 
into a fight; “because they were unaware of the secret (i.e., the hidden 
meaning, sirr) of the names” (11:3685). RumI explains: “If there were a 
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master of esoteric secrets ( sahib-i sirr), a revered, knower of a hundred 
tongues, he would bring peace to them” (11:3687). He goes on to give 
the example of Solomon as such a master of esoteric secrets, who knew 
the language of birds, and as a result peace prevailed during his reign. 
He repeats it thrice that even in our time there is a Solomon (11:3707, 
3731, 3782) but we are blind to see him (11:3731). He incorporates a 
verse from the Qur’an into his argument as proof, announcing that there 
were no people except a Warner (from God) dwelt among them. 66 It is 
clearly stated that “this duality,” the fight over angur and inab, will not 
be solved except with the intervention of a “spiritual Solomon, skilled 
in tongues” (11:3741-2). It is implied that Rumi is referring to himself as 
the Solomon of the age, who is the master of esoteric secrets and knows 
the inner meaning of words. 

The utterances of this Solomon-like master of esoteric language 
are in fact from the Divine source as we are told in another passage 
(V:1430-1444). Rumi uses the analogy of a parrot that is held before a 
mirror and imitates the sounds of the master coming from behind the 
mirror. The parrot, or the disciple, thinks that it is learning from one 
of its own kind, for it is only by this indirect way that it can learn. The 
master, implied to be Rumi himself, is like a mirror who only repeats 
the words he is inspired to utter by the Universal Intellect (‘ aql-i kull). 
Rumi concludes that like birds, people understand speech to be an 
affair of the mouth and throat. “But they (the people) are all unaware 
of the meaning of the language of the birds, except a great Solomon of 
admirable insight” (V:1442). Again it is implied that such a Solomon- 
like master is Rumi himself. It is significant that Rumi views himself as 
the Prophet Solomon. Among the prophets mentioned in the Qur an, 
some like Abraham and Moses are clearly noted for having received a 
book, that is a renewed revelation. According to the Quranic narrative, 
Solomon did not receive a book, that is, he did not inaugurate a new 
religion. Solomons greatness lies in the fact that he was taught the lan¬ 
guage of birds (mantiq al-tayr). 67 Seeing himself as the Solomon of the 
age fits well with Rumi’s analogy of a unique bird to describe the heart, 
which is the seat of symbolic imagination. He often repeats this analogy 
with expressions such as: “Thou [heart] art a bird of the spiritual world 
{ alam-i jari ),...residing in the veil of mystery (muqlm-i parda-i raz ); 
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or, “Thou art a bird of the sacred world (‘ alam-i quds), a companion 
in the assembly of love.” 68 In one ghazal addressing the heart as a bird 
Rumi notes that the language of the birds ( zaban-i murghan) is not an 
ordinary language but a language of hints and allusions that he is able to 
understand: “O bird, speak the language of the birds/I understand your 
hidden allusion ( ramz ).” 69 The important point about the language of the 
heart, analogized as the language of the birds, is that it is the language 
of “unsaying.” It is by being silent, or as Rumi puts it “mutely eloquent” 
that the mystic utters most. 70 

These passages support the notion that like a trough or a mirror, Rumi 
is a conduit whose purpose is to illustrate the constant presence of the 
Unseen in all aspects of this world. Like Solomon he has been taught (by 
God, a prophet or a saint) the language of the heart. Hints and allusions 
structure the language of the heart. By way of these hints and allusions, 
the presence of the Unseen in all aspects of this world, that is the inner 
meaning of things or events, including the vulgar imagery of porno¬ 
graphic tales, may be intimated. 


The Concealed Phallus as a Signifier of Desire/ 
Esoteric Secrets 

Jacques Lacans most relevant concept for elucidating the phallocen- 
tric orientation in the Mathnawl is his notion of the concealed phal¬ 
lus. Whereas Freud’s work abounds with references to the penis, Lacan 
prefers to use the term phallus in order to emphasize its symbolic real¬ 
ity. Lacan calls the phallus a “signifier” because it is the most salient 
element that can be grasped in the realm of sexual copulation ( le plus 
saillant de ce qu’on peut attraper dans le reel de la copulation sexuelle). 71 
According to Lacan the phallus is the signifier of desire, because it 
actively determines desire in the signifiable. 72 In other words, the pres¬ 
ence of the phallus as signifier conditions the effects in the signifiable, 
and the signifiable in turn becomes the signified through that passion 
and desire. The phallus is not fantasy or imaginary effect, nor is it an 
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object, it is even less the organ—penis or clitoris—that it symbolizes. 73 
It is the privileged signifier, the signifier which has no signified. 74 Lacan 
holds that the phallus can be referred to as an imaginary object, that is, 
the “image of the penis” (Vintage du penis) or the penis imagined as a 
detachable object. 75 The phallus can also be a symbolic object, which 
is most pertinent to the topic of this book. Any discussion of the phal¬ 
lus in this book is a reference to the symbolic phallus. The symbolic 
phallus cannot be possessed by anyone. The assumption of the symbolic 
phallus by man is predicated upon the prior assumption of his castra¬ 
tion (the replacement of one infantile theory by another, or “a symbolic 
lack of an imaginary object”). The phallus has no corresponding female 
signifier, which means woman lacks the symbolic phallus. Unlike the 
imaginary phallus the absence of the symbolic phallus is as symbolically 
significant as its presence. 

Most importantly, the phallus must be veiled. Neither a total disclo¬ 
sure of the phallus nor its absence is conducive to its function as a sig¬ 
nifier. As Lacan explains, the phallus can perform its role only when 
veiled, that is to say, he goes on to explain, “as itself a sign of the latency 
with which any signifiable is struck, once it is raised ( aufgehoben ) to 
the function of signifier. 76 He continues to point out that the phallus 
is the signifier of this Aufhebung itself, which it inaugurates (initiates) 
by its disappearance. If there is one issue that this puzzling statement 
clearly spells out, it is the link that is established between the function 
of the phallus as a signifier and its veiled state. This statement implies 
that a transformative process concerning the phallus takes effect at the 
level of signification. The key word alluding to this process is Aufhe¬ 
bung. Usually translated as “sublation,” Aufhebung is a Hegelian concept 
of dialectic confrontations between opposing elements (thesis and anti¬ 
thesis) in which a new idea (synthesis) is born. In Hegel’s dialectics, the 
synthesis simultaneously annuls, preserves and raises this opposition to 
a new level. As Evans explains, Lacan incorporates the concept of Auf¬ 
hebung into his psychoanalytic theory “to show how the symbolic order 
can simultaneously annul, preserve and raise an imaginary object (the 
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imaginary phallus) to the status of a signifier (the symbolic phallus).” 77 
The symbolic phallus then cannot be revealed, for that would amount 
to an imaginary/illusory effect, or “the image of the penis.” 78 Put differ¬ 
ently, that which can be plainly “seen,” i.e., the penis, is an imaginary 
phallus, a deceptive and static fixation on a literalized symbol or ideal. 
The phallus must thus be veiled, because it is only when veiled that it 
can perform its symbolic function. The phallus “seems” to be there. In 
Lacan’s words, “to seem” replaces “to have,” which means, instead of the 
certainty of the presence of the penis (to have), the veiled phallus “seems 
to” be there. The phallus is neither absent nor exposed, it is simultane¬ 
ously revealed and concealed. More precisely, the phallus is disclosed 
in its concealment. The outcome of the intervention of the “to seem” is 
twofold: it protects the presence of the phallus in one sex and masks its 
lack in the other. 79 

Wolfsons use of a Lacanian analysis in his discussions of phallocen- 
tric esotericism in the kabbalistic sources is particularly relevant to 
elucidating the function of the phallus in relation to secrecy and the 
transmission of esoteric knowledge. In his “Occultation of the Feminine 
in the Body of Secrecy in the Medieval Kabbalah,” Wolfson points out 
the strong connection between eroticism and esotericism in the Kabbal¬ 
istic tradition. 80 He argues that the phallic aspect of the Divine is one of 
many levels that secrets can operate on. On this level, esotericism, that 
is, the disclosure of the secrets (for without disclosure one cannot speak 
of esotericism), is closely related to phallocentric eroticism. Essentially 
the same idea of transmission associated with the phallus, as articulated 
by Lacan, is expressed in the kabbalistic tradition where the motif is 
that of passing on secrets: “The generative nature of esoteric knowledge, 
is associated in the kabbalistic tradition with the dynamic of flow and 
containment, the (male) master who bestows and the (male) disciple 
who receives.” 81 Wolfson adds that in the receiving there is as much, 
if not more power than in the bestowal. On the one hand, the phallus 
as the mark of signification must be concealed since, as Lacan points 
out, this function is fulfilled only when veiled. On the other hand, the 
task of the signifier is to disclose esoteric secrets. From the convergence 
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of these two contradictions, concealment and disclosure, the paradox 
of secrecy emerges. In Wolfson’s words: “The secret is a secret only to 
the extent that it is concealed in its disclosure, but it may be concealed 
in its disclosure only if it is disclosed in its concealment.” 82 Thus in an 
esoteric context, the phallus, which in the Lacanian theory of significa¬ 
tion is the structuring mark of desire, can be viewed as the signifier of 
esoteric knowledge. 

The Efficacy of Lacan’s Theory of Signification for 
Engaging Mystical Texts 

The complexity of Lacans notion of the phallus has led to different reac¬ 
tions among theorists. For example, some feminist writers have objected 
that Lacans privileging of the phallus favors the upholding of the patri¬ 
archal order. 83 Others have identified an advantage in the symbolic 
phallus, clearly distinguished from the biological penis in Lacanian 
theory, for accounting for the gender differences that are not reducible 
to biology. 84 The French post-structuralist philosopher Jacques Derrida 
proposes another major objection to Lacan’s concept of the phallus. Der¬ 
rida argues that Lacan’s privileging of the phallus, which functions as a 
source of meaning, is incongruent with his stance that signifiers have 
meaning only in relation to one another (i.e., by their differences from 
other signifiers). 85 Evans sums up Derrida’s objection as: “The phal¬ 
lus... reintroduces the metaphysics of presence which Derrida denomi¬ 
nates as logocentrism, and thus Derrida concludes that by articulating 
this with phallocentrism, Lacan has created a phallogocentric system 
of thought.” 86 In an explanation of Derrida’s use of the terms “logocen¬ 
trism” and “metaphysical,” DiCenso writes: 
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Any orientation that privileges a determinable reference point as the final 
ground and arbiter of truth is, in this sense, logocentric or metaphysical. 
The latter term becomes pejorative by indicating closed and controlled 
systems of reference whether materialist or idealist, resisting intrusions of 
new, alternative perspectives. 87 

The complexity of Lacan’s concept of the phallus contributes to the valid¬ 
ity of these objections and arguments. For example, the objection that 
privileging the phallus amounts to reiterating patriarchal gestures, and 
the argument that the phallus-penis distinction thrusts Lacan’s theory 
onto the symbolic plane may both be valid. Interestingly, these objec¬ 
tions and arguments are actually suggestive of the relevance of Lacan’s 
theory for a reflective engagement with a mystical tradition like Sufism. 

To the medieval Jewish and Islamic traditions, patriarchy (or more 
correctly, androcentric postures), symbolic interpretive modality, and 
most importantly, logocentrism, are not alien concepts. In both tradi¬ 
tions, the creation of the world is articulated as a linguistic creation. In 
concert with Derrida, Wolfson identifies two strands in rabbinic thought 
in respect to the linguistic creativity of the Divine: the “logocentric” view 
and the “grammatological” view. 88 The former emphasizes that God cre¬ 
ated the world by fiat or divine utterance, the latter that God created 
the world by an act of writing. These two modes of Divine creativity 
are linked to the oral/auditory and visual experience of the sacred. The 
written text can be an inscription of that which has been uttered orally. 
However, this does not entail that the oral act of Divine creativity nec¬ 
essarily precedes the written mode. Divine verbal utterances may first 
have been inscribed in a book, and then spoken by God. In a footnote 
to his discussion that revelations are first inscribed in a book and then 
spoken by God, Wolfson writes: “In perfectly good Derridian fashion 
we may say that the way back leads not to an original truth, but rather 
to an origin that is a text that needs to be interpreted by another text.” 89 
Hence, the origin must be understood as an open symbolic matrix of 
flexible content in need of interpretation, one for which according to 
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some Jewish and Muslim interpretations, the revelation (i.e., the Torah 
or the Qur’an) is itself but a commentary. 

Essentially the same concept of God’s creative power informs the 
mystical hermeneutics of the Islamic tradition. In a self-referential 
statement, the Qur’an speaks of itself as a pre-existing inscription: “Nay, 
but it is a glorious Qur’an, in the Guarded Tablet.” 90 Exegetical sources 
explain the “guarded Tablet” as an invisible spiritual reality upon which 
the eternal and uncreated word of God (i.e., the Qur’an) is inscribed. 91 
As another example, Ibn ‘Arab! who arranges the cosmos according to 
the twenty-eight letters of the Arabic alphabet can be noted. Ibn ‘Arab! 
arranges the structure of the cosmos according to the traditionally 
assigned places of articulation of the twenty-eight letters of the Ara¬ 
bic alphabet in the mouth and throat. 92 The first letter in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
arrangement is hamza, which corresponds to the First Intellect or the 
Highest Pen, and the second letter is ha, which designates the Univer¬ 
sal Soul or the Preserved Tablet. 93 It is by means of these letters that 
the Divine creative power is manifested, an idea for which the rabbinic 
sources of the Jewish tradition offer intriguing parallels. 94 It is no coin¬ 
cidence that the Supreme Name of God ( al-ism al-azam), with its thau- 
maturgic properties, through which the Shi'i Imams claimed the power 
to control (or even to create) cosmic forces, is reported to be a magical 
phrase in Syriac or in Hebrew. 95 

Frank Talmage has discussed the efficacy of semiotics for engaging 
mystical texts. In his discussion of allegory in medieval Jewish mystical 
texts, Talmage takes metaphor to correspond to allegorical expressions, 
and metonymy to esoteric symbolism. He notes: “For the dichotomy 
allegory-symbol, one can substitute the bipolar system of Roman Jakob- 
son, F. de Saussure, and C. Levi-Strauss of metaphor (corresponding to 
philosophical allegory) and metonymy (corresponding to kabbalistic 
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interpretation).” 96 The esoteric symbol is always understood to be the 
representation of a veiled thing that cannot and may not be unveiled, 
i.e., directly manifested. Rumi’s symbolic representations of the secrets 
in the Mathnawl, especially where the function of the phallus as an eso¬ 
teric symbol is concerned, are close to Lacans theory of signification, 
which admits a break between signifier and the signified. 

The question may be asked: On what basis the signifier of desire, the 
phallus, can be taken to be the signifier of esoteric knowledge? It is evi¬ 
dent that the transition from proposing the phallus as “the signifier of 
desire” to “the signifier of esoteric secrets” is not a simple substitution of 
one term (desire) with another (esoteric secrets). There are certain theo¬ 
retical underpinnings that uphold the articulation of the latter formula 
in psychoanalytical terms. To begin with, Lacans definition of “desire” is 
particularly important in facilitating the shift of the subject of significa¬ 
tion from desire to esoteric secrets. The concept of desire is of central 
importance in Lacanian thought. The term desire is a translation of the 
French term desir, itself a translation of Freud’s German term Wunsch, 
“wish.” All of Lacans English translators have opted for translating desir 
as “desire,” which is closer to Lacans term, but lacks the reference to 
Freuds use of the term Wunsch. 97 

It is important to understand the link between desire and that which 
psychoanalysis designates as “the drives.” In the register of the Symbolic, 
the drives appear as desire—they appear as demand in the register of 
the Imaginary and as need in the Real. Demand is the articulation of 
need; however, unsatisfied need that emerges through demand turns 
into desire. Lacan points out that desires are unfulfilled, hence alien¬ 
ated needs (i.e., alienated from the subject, because they submit to the 
exigencies of language when they are turned into “signifying forms”); if 
they escape formulation in the demand, they may emerge in “the para¬ 
doxical, deviant, erratic, eccentric, even scandalous character of desire 
that is distinguished from need. 98 Thus, the drives are variably organized, 
not according to an opposition between different kinds of drives, but in 
terms of a distinction between the Symbolic and the Imaginary. This 
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mode of variable organization of the drives makes them symbolic or 
imaginary constructs that are contingent upon the intersubjective and 
intrasubjective life history of the subject (i.e., the internal representa¬ 
tion of interpersonal relations). 99 The drives are variable and can never 
be satisfied, because their purpose is not to reach a goal or to be focused 
on an object. The drives continually circle around their goal or object, 
taking the repetitive movement of their closed circuit as the real source 
of enjoyment. 

Desire requires recognition and originates from its “object,” which 
implies that desire requires full participation of at least one other per¬ 
son. 100 This highlights the importance of the communicative resources 
of the relevant culture, including speech. In fact, Lacan characterizes the 
postponed presence of desire in speech by the linguistic process of con¬ 
tinual deferral that describes the action of metonymy. He points out that 
desire is metonymy. 101 Metonymy defines the relation of signifiers based 
on a combination of “word-to-word” in a signifying chain, in contrast to 
metaphor, which is a substitutive relation of word-for-word. 102 Desire is 
recognized only through symbolization, which means it must be chan¬ 
neled through the order of signifiers and submit to the exigencies of 
language. However, there is a fundamental “incompatibility” between 
desire and speech, because desire cannot be fully captured in speech. 103 
The subjects desire is thus forever afterwards bound up with the play 
of the symbols or the laws of language. Put differently, the realization 
of desire is continually deferred, for there is always something of desire 
that eludes articulation in speech. Evans explains Lacan’s position in 
this respect: “Although the truth about desire is present to some degree 
in all speech, speech can never articulate the whole truth about desire; 
whenever speech attempts to articulate desire, there is always a leftover, 
a surplus, which exceeds speech.” 104 Lacan concludes that desire is not 
a relation to an object, but a relation to a lack. This is not to say that 
lack is inherent in desire. On the contrary, the “truth” of desire is on 
the side of fullness. The lack is posited in desire’s symbolic representa¬ 
tion, which means there is always a gap between desire and its symbolic 
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representation. In other words, desire is not something to be fulfilled or 
satisfied. Desire, in Lacan’s words, is always “the desire for something 
else” {le desir d’autre chose ). 105 The object of desire, then, is not that which 
can be attained, but it is that “something else.” The “lack,” in relation to 
which desire is situated, is located in the subject. As Muller and Rich¬ 
ardson explain, the “lack” in the subject is “unsatisfiable, either through 
gratification of [the subject’s] needs or acquiescence to [the subject’s] 
demands .” 106 If lack is positioned within the subject, desire must neces¬ 
sarily originate from without. Desire, hence, is not desire of the subject, 
in Lacan’s words: “desire is the desire of the Other .” 107 

The subtle operations of desire in the Symbolic order make it an apt 
symbolic analogy for esoteric secrets. Like desire, esoteric secrets cannot 
be represented directly; they can only be recognized when articulated, 
i.e., symbolized as they enter into a system of signification. The sym¬ 
bolic representations of the secrets are, like drives, only partial manifes¬ 
tations, a compromise between two conflicting desires to reveal and to 
conceal. Therefore, mystical language does not aim at actually captur¬ 
ing, i.e., revealing secrets in a concluding moment. Language is a veil 
that reveals and conceals, mystical language conceals even as it reveals. 
Since the veils will never be lifted, the process of symbolic representa¬ 
tion of secrets will not find closure, hence the relevance of eroticism, 
which may be characterized as the indefinite deferral of consumma¬ 
tion, to the concerns of esotericism. Thus, every symbolic presentation 
of secrets is a re-presentation, and every interpretation of these sym¬ 
bols is a re-interpretation. The operative word here is “symbolic,” which 
distinguishes the symbolically oriented process of signification from an 
illusionary (imaginary in psychoanalytical terms) one. Each interpreta¬ 
tion displaced by a reinterpretation repeats the symbolic representation 
of that which cannot be represented (i.e., the Unseen) with a difference. 
This displacement of one interpretation by another, aiming at the disclo¬ 
sure of secrets in their concealment, is analogous to the circling motion 
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how the subjects desire is ‘desire of the other.’” See their Lacan and Language, 281-282; 
Evans also explains several complementary ways that this oft-repeated formula can be 
understood. See his Lacanian Psychoanalysis, 37-39. 
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of the drives around their goal. In a mystical context, the repetition of 
the symbolic representation of secrets becomes the goal of interpreta¬ 
tion. Repetition, in the form of the intricate verses of Persian mystical 
poetry for example, becomes a source of enjoyment and a cause for cel¬ 
ebration. The irreducibility of the Unseen to its representational forms 
only intensifies the mystic’s yearning. 

The fundamental incompatibility of desire and speech is even more 
relevant to the articulation of esoteric secrets through speech. Secrets 
can never be fully present in speech, for they constantly elude articula¬ 
tion. Even if secrets could be faithfully manifested in speech, the mys¬ 
tic would not have taken advantage of this possibility. The secret that 
is openly divulged is no secret at all. Since there is no direct access to 
secrets, allusion, hint and paradox become important features of mys¬ 
tical language . 108 Thus, there is always a radical break, i.e., an irreduc¬ 
ible gap, between secrets and their symbolic representation. However, 
this radical break does not entail an absolute discontinuity between the 
two. That which cannot be directly and fully represented (i.e., secrets/ 
Unseen/Divine presence) has the active role of conditioning the effects 
of signification in the signifiable. The impulse behind the signifying 
process thus comes from secrets, making the production of meaning 
a process, not an event. Here, production does not imply constructing 
new and original interpretations, only a reinterpretation of the origin. 
Hence, the displacement of one interpretation by another is not about 
venturing into new terrains of signification, but returning to that which 
has already been inscribed. If the process of signification can be com¬ 
pared to a journey, the itinerary of signifying processes will lead to a 
“place” where one has already been. In Persianate Sufism this “place” 
transcends physical dimensions and is designated by paradoxical terms 
like la-makan, “no-place,” and nd-kuja-dbad, the “land of no-where” (le 


108 Steven T. Katz defines paradox as: “Paradoxes are understood as contradictions 
that result from holding to two true propositions that do not agree, while the disagree¬ 
ment between them cannot be resolved in any rational manner.” See his “Mysticism and 
the Interpretation of Sacred Scripture,” in Mysticism and Sacred Scripture, ed. Steven T. 
Katz (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 41; for a treatment of the use of paradox 
in Persian mystical poetry, see Fatemeh Keshavarz, Reading Mystical Lyric: The Case of 
Jalal al-Din Rumi (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1998), 31-48. 
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“pays du non-ou ”). 109 In this context, following the Quranic paradigm 
the Muslim mystics often speak of the call of “Return .” 110 

In the most general sense, Lacan is a postmodern thinker who, as 
DiCenso puts it, like Derrida and Foucault, “often seems to take pleasure 
in simply undermining traditional, totalized notions of subjectivity... .” U1 
Lacan and Derrida share an interest in the Freudian method of dream 
analysis that can be applied to deciphering creative cultural processes 
and to the interpretation of texts . 112 The productive mechanisms that are 
operative in both the “dream work” and symptom formation have been 
shown by a number of theorists to parallel linguistic or quasi-linguistic 
processes . 113 Freud identifies four features of these productive mecha¬ 
nisms as condensation, displacement, representation or symbolization, 
and secondary revision . 114 Condensation and displacement correspond 
to the linguistic processes of metaphor and metonymy. Representation 
or symbolization is a process in which “forbidden” dream-thoughts are 
refracted and distorted so that they can be presented as images; sec¬ 
ondary revision resolves contradictions and creates an apparent con¬ 
nectedness. These processes indicate that dreams or mystical texts that 
aim at communicating esoteric secrets are constituted by concealment 
as much as by revelation. Similar to the psychical mechanisms of dream 
production or the psychical formations of symptoms, the articulations 
of secrets in mystical language are only partial manifestations resurfac¬ 
ing in symbolic forms. These mystical utterances only hint at the inner 
content of secrecy. Hence, they must be interpreted and deciphered. 

Both Lacan and Derrida extend the range of Freuds theories of the 
unconscious and “dream as a text” into the realm of the complex signi¬ 
fying processes of language. However, important substantial differences 


109 The former term, is Rumi’s (Divan, 6:2897), and the latter is Shihab al-Din Yahya 
Suhravardi’s (d. 1234), see Henry Corbin, Temple et contemplation (Paris: Flammarion, 
1980), 287. 

110 The call of “Return” is a reference to the Qur anic verses: “O soul in tranquility. 
Return to your Lord well-pleased and well-pleasing” (Qur an 89:27-28). 

111 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 6. To Lacans credit, DiCenso continues: “Overall, how¬ 
ever, I believe that Lacans work transcends the playful, if sometimes irresponsible, dis¬ 
solution of the subject.” Emphasis in the original. 

112 Madan Sarup, An Introductory Guide to Post-structuralism and Postmodernism 
(Athens, GA: University of Georgia Press, 1989), 45-49. 

113 For example, Paul Ricoeur, Julia Kristeva and Kaja Silverman; discussed in 
DiCenso, The Other Freud, 54, 72,129-133. 

114 Freud, Standard Edition, 4:277-338, 5:339-508. 
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set Lacans psychoanalytic theory apart from a post-structuralist thinker 
like Derrida. It is precisely these differences that characterize the points 
of relevance of Lacan’s theory to the interpretation of mystical texts. 

Derridas critique of Lacans privileging of the phallus was noted above. 
Lacan’s elevating the phallus to the status of the transcendental signifier, 
the signifier which does not have a signified, makes Lacan’s concept of 
the phallus an apt signifier of esoteric knowledge. Another pertinent 
concept in Lacan’s theory is his idea of the register of the Real, which 
in mystical discourse can be viewed to parallel unrepresentable dimen¬ 
sions of the Divine. Whether as a mode of psychical organization (as in 
psychoanalysis) or as an ontic reality (as in mystical discourse), the Real 
is located beyond the Symbolic, outside of language, and inassimilable 
to any process of symbolization. Lacan does not define the exact nature 
of the Real, allowing it to remain elusive and mysterious, making it “the 
site of a radical indeterminacy .” 115 The Real remains inaccessible, but 
as noted earlier in this chapter, the Real does condition certain effects 
within the Symbolic. In fact, in his discussion of psychoses Lacan speaks 
of the point de capiton, an “anchoring point,” where continual slippage 
of the signified under the signifiers is temporarily halted . 116 (The idea of 
point de capiton marks another point of contention that makes Lacan’s 
theory open to the criticism of post-structuralists .) 117 Malcolm Bowie 
translates point de capiton as “upholstery buttons,” and explains that 
these are places where the mattress-maker’s needle has worked hard to 
prevent a shapeless mass of stuffing from moving too freely about .” 118 It 
is these fundamental attachment points between the signified and the 
signifiers that must necessarily be present to prevent psychosis, self- 
sacrifice, or despair and suicide; and for a person to be called “normal .” 119 
Th e point de capiton stops the otherwise endless movement of significa¬ 
tion and produces the necessary illusion of a fixed meaning . 120 

To be sure, my goal is not to compare Lacan with RumL Lacan’s 
theory displays a resistance toward the reductive literalization of sym- 


115 Evans, Lacanian Psychoanalysis, 160. 

116 Madan Sarup, Jacques Lacan (New York: Harvester-Wheatsheaf, 1992), 176. 

117 For example, for Derridas critique of point de capiton, see his La dissemination 
(Paris: Seuil, 1972), 33-35. 

118 Malcolm Bowie, Lacan (London: Fontana, 1991), 74. 

119 In a more recent translation of the Ecrits, Bruce Fink translates point de capiton as 
“button ties.” See Jacques Lacan, Ecrits: A Selection, trans. Bruce Fink (New York: Nor¬ 
ton and Company, 2004), 145. 

120 Lacan, Ecrits, 503. 
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bolic forms, prompting DiCenso to ascribe to him “something of an 
iconoclastic quality .” 121 It is worth noting that Lacan also considered 
himself somewhat of a mystic, his Ecrits the same as mystical testimony . 122 
However, his psychoanalytical reflections diverge from Rumi’s or any 
religious-mystical discourse for that matter . 123 Despite similarities with 
religious philosophies, Lacans model of inquiry lacks definite metaphys¬ 
ical underpinnings . 124 Lacans concern is with the analysis and uncover¬ 
ing the assumptions underlying the religious dimensions of subjectivity 
by treating them as symptoms of things other than what they claim to 
be . 125 Rumi’s mystical discourse, however, views creation in its entirety 
as an arena of the Divine’s veiled self-disclosure. Lacking an autonomous 
ontological existence, creation intimates the Divine presence in its ever- 
shifting variability, confirming the Creator as the only ontologically real 
being. Whereas for Lacan it is the unstable signifiers that animate the 
process of meaning production, RumI has a greater interest in the Divine 
presence, which like a transcendental signifier (the Signified, or the Real 
of Lacanian theory) is both the prime cause and subject of the signi¬ 
fying processes. To use Sells’ words: “The real is unknowable, yet that 
unknowability, rather than resulting in silence, becomes the dynamic of 
a new discourse .” 126 


Conclusion 

The pornographic passages in the Mathnawi present interpretive prob¬ 
lems that have remained unexplored. Exploring these passages in a 
postmodernist vein will provide an alternative path to understand¬ 
ing the Mathnawi s esoteric significance. Some scholars have already 
alluded to the efficacy of the psychoanalytical categories for inquiry into 


121 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 44, emphasis in the original. 

122 Jacques Lacan, “Dieu et la jouissance de la femme,” in Le seminaire de Jacques 
Lacan, LivreXX: Encore, ed. Jacques-Alain Miller (Paris: Seuil, 1975), 71. 

123 For example, Sells cautions that in spite of comparable elements of their languages 
and strategies, classical apophatic mysticism and the apophatic trend in psychoanalysis 
are not the same thing. See his Mystical Languages of Unsaying, 220 n. 10. 

124 On the disconnect between Lacans postmodern theory and religious thinking in 
general, see DiCenso, The Other Freud, 6,123. 

125 For an informative discussion of the relationship between Lacans theory and 
religious discourse, see Jurgen Braungardt, “Theology after Lacan? A Psychoanalytic 
Approach to Theological Discourse,” Other Voices 1.3 (1999), accessed at http://www. 
othervoices.org/1.3/jbraungardt/theology.html#(5), May 30, 2007. 

126 Sells, Mystical Languages of Unsaying, 220 n. 10. 
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the various mystical concerns of Sufism. Lacan’s semiotic theory is an 
apt conceptual tool for investigating the nuances of disseminating eso¬ 
teric secrets through representational strategies of a mystical text like 
the Mathnawi, and for reflecting on the intersection of esotericism and 
eroticism in it. 

Wolfsons studies further demonstrate the efficacy of Lacans model of 
inquiry as an effective conceptual tool in developing new and intriguing 
interpretations of kabbalistic sources. To draw parallels and by determin¬ 
ing the common structures underlying different mystical experiences in 
these sources and the Mathnawi, we can appreciate not only the unique 
status of mystical experiences in different religious traditions, but also 
the unique status of these experiences in the same religious tradition. 
In this sense the interplay of sameness and difference prevents reduc¬ 
ing the differences to identity, so that a particular mystical experience 
may have more in common with another religious tradition than with 
its own. For example, in the passages that take the phallus as an esoteric 
symbol, an affinity can be sooner discerned between the Mathnawi and 
the Zohar. 

Particularly relevant to the Mathnawi s pornographic tales is the con¬ 
cept of the phallus that fulfills its signifying function only when veiled. 
According to Lacan, the phallus is the signifier of desire. However, in a 
mystical context it can also be viewed as the signifier of esoteric secrets. 
In this respect, esoteric secrets function in the same way as desire in 
the Symbolic order. Esoteric secrets, like desire, require the participa¬ 
tion of others. This requirement foregrounds the issues of intersubjec- 
tive relationships and communicative modalities. Secrets cannot be held 
back absolutely, nor can they be divulged openly. Like the productive 
mechanisms of dream work or the psychical formations of symptoms, 
secrets are revealed in their concealment through the linguistic strate¬ 
gies of metonymy and metaphor. Not unlike taboo or forbidden desires 
that are suppressed, secrets are communicated through representational 
strategies that reveal them under the disguise of symbols. Thus, the sym¬ 
bolic representation of secrets requires recognition. This highlights the 
function of an esoteric master who can decipher (and encode) the inner 
meaning of secrets in the external forms of their expression. Since there 
is always a gap between the articulation of secrets and their symbolic 
representation, the secrets always relate to the lack of a definite referent 
in the process of signification. This lack is inherent in the articulations of 
the secrets, not in the secrets themselves. Indeed the “truth” of esoteric 
secrets is on the side of absolute plenitude. It is precisely this absolute 
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plenitude that conditions literally endless possibilities of signification. 
The disclosure of secrets in their concealment thus remains an open- 
ended process that finds no closure in the symbolic system. 

The significance of the irreducible lack of a fixed meaning in signi¬ 
fies, or of a full capacity to represent the whole truth of secrets, may 
lead one to conclude that lack is the meaning of the signifying process . 127 
This supposition puts an intriguing twist on the issue of secrecy and its 
modes of communication. The entire enterprise of esotericism is deemed 
to be predicated upon the communication of secrets. However, it may 
be that at times certain facets of the substantial body of intricate Persian 
mystical poetry do not particularly call for decipherment, only for the 
enjoyment of lack, which is at the very core of its signifying system. In 
other words, what may be celebrated at these moments is lack, which is 
the compelling force behind characterizing the unveiling of secrets as a 
process, not an event. It is no wonder that in the Mathnawi the lack is 
infused by a sense of wonder at the radical alterity of the Signified, awe 
of the irreducible otherness of the secret, and bewilderment at the abso¬ 
lute abundance of Divine presence. 

A particular arrangement of the most beautiful symbolic analogies 
of Persian mystical poetry is no doubt a coded message that calls upon 
an Other to decipher it. However, inasmuch as it is a polysemic mes¬ 
sage that lacks an exact and universal meaning, it is a celebration of the 
process of re-interpretion. This process is like returning to the origin 
guided by esoteric symbols that are designated signposts, the point de 
capiton, in this journey. Whether the origin is conceived of as a revealed 
scripture (the Quran or the Torah, for example), or a hidden meta- 
historical reality for which scripture is a mere interpretation, esoteric 
symbols propel, perpetuate, and orient interpretive processes that medi¬ 
tate upon the tradition of returning to an origin. The phallus is such an 
esoteric symbol, whose signification in the case of Rumi’s Mathnawi has 
remained virtually unnoticed. 


127 Lacans emphasis on lack has been viewed as an overvaluation to the point of 
turning lack itself into the meaning. See Sarup, Jacques Lacan, 174-175. Derrida, for 
example, writes that the lack, the void, or the break have been given the value of a sig¬ 
nified ( signifie ) or, which amounts to the same, of a transcendental signifier ( signifiant 
transcendantal ): the self-presentation of truth (veiled/unveiled) as Logos. See his La dis¬ 
semination, 32. 



CHAPTER THREE 


PHALLOCENTRIC ESOTERICISM IN THE TALE OF THE 
SLAVE GIRL WHO SATISFIED HER SEXUAL URGES 
WITH HER MISTRESS’S DONKEY 


In this Chapter, the tale of the slave girl and the donkey (V:1333-1429), 
one of the most vulgar tales in the Mathnawl, will be analyzed. I will 
begin with a summary of the tale and then proceed to examine the inter¬ 
pretive possibilities initiated through the instability of the subject and 
different subjective positions of interpretation in this tale. Of particu¬ 
lar interest will be Ruml’s use of linguistic resources like metonymy for 
unsettling the erroneous literalization of symbolic formations that are 
used for the purpose of communicating esoteric symbols. I will argue 
that in this tale the phallus is the signifier of esoteric secrets, i.e., the 
phallus functions as an esoteric symbol. Conversely, when this esoteric 
symbol is literalized in the form of the penis, it could be conceptualized 
as a fetish. Related to the hidden nature of esoteric symbols, the para¬ 
dox of disclosure and concealment (that the secrets cannot be openly 
divulged or completely dissimulated) will also be discussed. 


Summary of the Tale 

The tale begins with a slave girl who had trained a donkey to engage in 
sexual intercourse with her in the manner of men. The author informs us 
that the slave girl would slide a gourd over the penis ( kir ) of the donkey 
to prevent it from fully penetrating and injuring her during intercourse. 
The donkey becomes thinner every day, because his time of feeding and 
resting is spent in the sexual act with the slave girl. The mistress of the 
house, the owner of the donkey, becomes concerned about the state of 
the donkey and begins to investigate the reason for its thinness. She 
finds her slave girl satisfying her sexual urges with it. Having become 
sexually excited and jealous herself, she sends the slave girl away and 
begins to engage in the sexual act with the donkey. However, not having 
noticed the important protective function of the gourd used by the slave 
girl, she dies in the process. Against this background, Rurnl warns the 
reader against the harms of unrestrained sexual urges, which he argues, 
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are from eating. Therefore one has to eat less or to get married. The tale 
then turns to the discussion that on the spiritual path, the external forms 
are only “borrowed.” Knowledge of the external forms is an incomplete 
knowledge that, like a snare, traps heedless birds. Complete knowledge 
is the knowledge of the secrets of the inner meanings that is possessed 
by a true master. One cannot become a master simply by observing the 
external forms alone, as the mistress’s mistake of seeing the external 
form and missing the important fine point of the gourd demonstrates. 
There are many hypocrites who fool others with what they have learned 
of external forms. They have pretensions of mastership after learning 
just a few things from a master. Like parrots they are unaware of their 
own speech, for they have learned only the external form. 


The Instability of the Subject: A Lacanian Approach 

DiCenso identifies the contiguity of the Lacanian critical interrogation 
of the attributes and function of the ego with religious thinking when he 
states: “I believe this contiguity with religious thinking is most impor¬ 
tant for understanding the Lacanian subject.” 1 What is the “Lacanian 
subject,” and how is it relevant to an understanding of the subject in the 
tale of the slave girl and the donkey? In The Subject of Semiotics, Kaja 
Silverman identifies the “subject” as a semiotic construction that can¬ 
not be understood apart from signification, discourse and the Symbolic 
order. Silverman credits Emile Benveniste with recognizing the impor¬ 
tance of signification in Freudian and Lacanian psychoanalysis and 
dividing the subject into a speaking subject and a subject of speech. 2 
To this dual association Silverman adds a third, which she calls the 
“spoken subject.” 3 Her primary concern is with the cinematic text, thus 
the spoken subject for her denotes the “projected viewer” whom she 
locates “in front” of the discourse, in contrast to the speaking subject 
who is “behind” the discourse. The cinematic model is not unrelated 
to an analysis of Rumi’s representational strategies in some of his tales, 
as more than one pornographic tale lent itself to visual representation 


1 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 123. 

2 Kaja Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics (New York: Oxford University Press, 1983), 
196. 

3 Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics, 198. 
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in medieval manuscript illustrations of the Mathnawi. 4 Whether the 
pornographic tales in the Mathnawi are “cinematic texts” or not is not 
germane to my argument. What is pertinent is the consideration of the 
“spoken subject” in Silvermans cinematic model as the projected reader 
in front of the text. 

Echoing Lacan, Silverman writes: “The subject cannot be distin¬ 
guished from signification.” 5 This is because the signifier represents the 
subject for another signifier. 6 In this semiotic scheme, the subject, like 
signifiers, is highly unstable and unpredictable, varying “from discur¬ 
sive instance to discursive instance, and even within the same signifying 
chain,” as Silverman puts it. 7 The instability and unpredictability of the 
subject lead Silverman to conflate the speaking and the spoken subjects: 
“Although it constitutes itself through speaking, the Lacanian subject is 
always simultaneously spoken.” 8 “Being spoken” for Silverman means 
being conditioned by all that constitutes the subject, such as language, 
desire, and history. In other words, the subject is constituted by cul¬ 
tural constructions that exist prior to the existence of the subject. Or, 
as DiCenso explains: “Being spoken here reflects being informed by ste¬ 
reotypical ideological constructs that reinforce, rather than counteract, 
imaginary tendencies.” 9 The subject, then, apprehends the position of 
subjectivity from a preassigned position through the intervention of 
signification. 

Through textual interpretation, the subject initiates the process of sig¬ 
nification. Ideally, interpretation should be tied to a symbolic system, 
but it may be inclined toward the Imaginary, and hence pathologized, as 
DiCenso explains: “Symbolization can be pathologized, however, falling 
under the category of imaginary orientations that seek to fill or cover 
over lack and anxiety with a definite referent.” 10 The Lacanian Imagi¬ 
nary order is about the narcissism by which the human subject creates 
(makes real) images of the self and the ideal object of desire that are 
no more than fantasy. Thus, it is viewed as “predominantly negative” 
because it is characterized by “mimetic types of identification, by fixa- 


4 See Chapter Six. 

5 Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics, 199. 

6 Lacan, Ecrits, 819. 

7 Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics, 196. 

8 Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics, 199. 

9 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 120. 

10 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 70. 
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tion, narcissism, and by closed, non-reflexive modes of relation.” 11 The 
crucial difference between the contradictory orientations of the Sym¬ 
bolic and the Imaginary is related to the concept of the lack of a definite 
referent in the process of signification. This lack, or “manque a etre” 
of Lacanian thought is central to the process of interpretation. A sym¬ 
bolically oriented interpretation will not be fixated on a definite mean¬ 
ing because it is predicated upon lack. This parallels Lacans argument 
that meaning never “consists” in language, it “insists” in the chain of 
signifiers, as one signifier supplants the other metonymically, differing, 
and so always anticipating meaning by unfolding its dimension before 
it. 12 Muller and Richardson note that Lacans use of the French word 
manque, which may mean “lack,” “deficiency,” or “want,” is suggestively 
ambiguous: “... manque a etre would mean Tack of being,’ or ‘deficiency 
in regard to being,’ or ‘the state of being in “want of” being.’” 13 Lacan’s 
own suggestion for an English translation of “manque a etre” is “want- 
to-be.” 14 

The difference between “want of being” and “want to be” is the essen¬ 
tial difference between the Symbolic and Imaginary. DiCenso sums this 
up as: “The ‘want of being’ impels an imaginary ‘want to be,’ leading to 
attempts at filling lack, which is misconstrued as ‘a deficiency that one 
must strive to overcome.’” 15 The “want of being” in the Symbolic order 
refers to the incompleteness of our being; to quote DiCenso, “not a pas¬ 
sive consent to existing inadequacy, but an embracing of existence as 
always unfinished and hence open to possibility.” 16 Thus, unless pre¬ 
empted by an imaginary interpretation that attempts to surmount the 
lack, the subjective position of interpretation is unstable and always 
open to possibilities. In the last line of the tale of the slave girl and the 
donkey and the following section Rumi likens the imaginary interpre¬ 
tation that is disconnected from any latent meaning to the speech of 
a parrot. “Having heard of the external form ( surat) you became the 
interpreter {tarjuman) /like the parrots, unaware of your own speech” 
(V:1429). Lacan’s term “empty speech” {parole vide ) related to the 


11 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 43. 

12 Lacan, Tcrits, 502. 

13 Muller and Richardson, Lacan and Language, 22. 

14 See Allan Sheridans (translator) notes to Ecrits: A Selection, xi. 

15 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 126, emphasis in the original. The citation within this 
sentence is from Mark C. Taylor, Erring: A Postmodern A/Theology (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1984), 147. 

16 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 126. 
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imaginary dimension of language is an apt description of the parrot-like 
speech. 17 

It should be noted that “imaginary” should not be confused with 
imagination. The distinction between imaginary and imagination is 
noted in psychoanalytical inquiries. 18 However, Corbins articulation 
of this distinction in relation to the esoteric works of Muslim mys¬ 
tics, although quite different than a Lacanian model, is more relevant 
here. Corbin explains that between the empirical world and the world 
of abstract understanding is the intermediate world of ‘alam al-mithal, 
or mundus imaginalis, a world which requires its own faculty of per¬ 
ception. This faculty is the imaginative power or “Active Imagination” 
(quwwat al-khayal), the correlative of the divine, primordial Imagina¬ 
tion through which the Creation itself comes to be. Corbin writes that 
this is not imagination in the profane sense and we must avoid confus¬ 
ing it with “fantasy.” 19 


Textual Presentation of the Unstable Subject 

In the tale of the slave girl and the donkey the subject is unstable and 
shifting. In fact, throughout the Mathnawi the reader is often impelled 
to question the identity of the speaking subject. The slave girl, for exam¬ 
ple, is portrayed negatively at the beginning of the tale, but a different 
speaking subject emerges when she returns to testify to the arrogance 
of her mistress. From the point of her return, we may even discern 
another voice, perhaps the voice of Rumi himself, speaking through this 
character: 

As the slave girl was going she was saying (to herself): 

‘O Mistress, you sent the master away 

If you want to perform a task without master 

you will ignorantly lose your life 

O you who has stolen incomplete knowledge from me 

you were ashamed to ask about the condition of the donkey (dam also 

means “snare”)’ (V:f403-f405). 


17 See Chapter Two. 

18 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 43. 

19 “S’il n’y avait en nous cette meme puissance qui est non pas Vimagination au sens pro¬ 
fane (la “fantaisie”), mais cette puissance dTmagination active (qowwat al-khayal) qui est 
Imaginatrice, rien ne se montrerait de ce que nous nous montrons a nous-memes .” Corbin, 
Vimagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’Ibn Arabi, 145. 
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In addition to the speaking subject, the subject of speech also shifts 
intermittently. The subject of the tale shifts from the narration of the 
tale, to imparting practical advice, to commentary. Here is a linear out¬ 
line of the text as it moves from the subject of restraining the carnal 
soul by controlling sexual urges and moderate eating, to curbing greed 
by not eating at all, to the topic of the master-disciple relationship and 
false Sufis. 

From the beginning of the story in line 1333 to line 1363 the reader 
is told about the mistress’s intense sexual urges roused by seeing of her 
slave girl having sexual intercourse with her donkey. From line 1364 to 
1372, Rumi moralizes about the evils of sexual urges. In the next five 
lines he gives practical advice on controlling sexual urges: eat less or 
get married. 20 From line 1378 to 1381, he exhorts against the hazards 
of “playing with fire” when one lacks the necessary prerequisites. Then 
the text returns to the story and the death of the mistress (1382-89), 
which is followed by Rumi’s commentary about disgraceful death due 
to one’s carnal soul (1390-1399). Lines 1399 to 1402 contain practical 
advice against excessive greed and eating out of proportion. The next 
three lines are the slave girl’s soliloquy, followed by eleven more lines of 
admonishment that an intelligent person would not eat from this world 
at all. Like birds that are trapped and killed for a few grains in the snare, 
the ignorant person causes his/her own death by eating from the snare of 
this world. In lines 1417-23 the slave girl returns, and the topic becomes 
the superiority of the master over the disciple, with the last seven lines of 
the story rebuking the pretensions of false Sufis. 

This shifting of the subject has been identified as Rumi’s peculiar 
“meditative-narrative” style, where his interpretation and commentary 
take precedence over the narration that is interwoven with it. 21 This is in 
contrast with other medieval Persian didactic collections that start from 
a frame tale or a narrative that provides the matrix and the direction for 


20 This is in keeping with the Islamic view that marriage serves as an outlet for sexual 
urges, see Madeline Farah, Marriage and Sexuality in Islam: A Translation of al-Ghazalis 
Book on the Etiquette of Marriage from the Ihya (Salt Lake City: University of Utah 
Press, 1984), 48, 59; for a discussion of pre-modern views on the link between belly and 
genitalia, see Scott Kugle, Sufis & Saints’ Bodies: Mysticism, Corporeality, & Sacred Power 
in Islam (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 2007), 93-95. 

21 Margaret A. Mills, “Folk Tradition in the Masnavi and the Masnavi in Folk Tradi¬ 
tion,” in Poetry and Mysticism in Islam: The Heritage of Rumi, ed. Amin Banani, Rich¬ 
ard Hovannisian and Georges Sabagh (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 
140. 
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interpretation. 22 In the Mathnawi, the narrative thread is constantly bro¬ 
ken by the poet’s interpretive voice that becomes more important than 
the narrative itself. As Margaret Mills puts it: “RumI... offers a wealth of 
commentary, explanation, and interpretation, so much so that a story 
can seem overwhelmed in sheer volume of words by its interpretations, 
yet the narrative examples are nonetheless necessary to the process of 
mystical enlightenment.” 23 However, the instability of the shifting sub¬ 
ject is more than a matter of a peculiar style to accommodate the author’s 
commentary. 

DiCenso’s remark on the Lacanian subject is an apt description of 
Ruml’s presentation of the subject in the tale of the slave girl and the 
donkey: “The Lacanian subject is a mode of relations based on commu¬ 
nicative interplay”; because the subject is “not representable” it necessi¬ 
tates “literary and linguistic strategies, both within the analytic process 
of reading the traces of subjectivity through gaps in the defenses of the 
ego, and to convey the subject-in-process on a theoretical level.” 24 One 
strategy employed by RumI in this tale entails exposing the instability of 
the subject through the masterful use of linguistic resources. In Ruml’s 
view, language is the “key” to the inner meaning of God’s creation. Lan¬ 
guage (synonymous with the Symbolic) transcends subjectivity, and 
hence offers ample possibilities for the de-centering of subjectivity. As 
DiCenso articulates this: “Language is a vehicle liberating subjectivity 
from the alienation of the ego;” this “liberated” subjectivity, DiCenso 
continues, “parallels in its off-centering itinerary, the action of linguistic 
processes such as metaphor and metonymy.” 25 In Lacanian thought, the 
“dealienation” of subjectivity is achieved by concentrating on “the rela¬ 
tion between the subject’s ego [moi\ and the T [je] of his discourse;” that 
is, on the play between “manifest and latent, creating in their tension 
new levels of meaning that displace closed subjective orientations.” 26 

In psychoanalysis, a closed literal interpretation is comparable to the 
ego’s claim to the construction of a finished subjectivity that alienates 
the subject from the developmental possibilities of the Symbolic. The 
tension engendered by the intrusions of unconscious expressions, like 


22 For a comparisons with Kallla va Dimna, Mantiq al-Tayr and Tutlnama, see Mills, 
‘Folk Tradition in the Masnavl” 140-141. 

23 Mills, “Folk Tradition in the Masnavl ,” 141. 

24 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 126. 

25 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 127-128. 

26 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 127. 
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parapraxes (slips), disrupts the ego’s claim to the wholeness of subjec¬ 
tivity, and causes the transformation of subjectivity to transcend the 
imaginary formations. In a semiotic sense, the spoken subject’s certi¬ 
tude of completeness of an interpretation, which is squarely centered on 
a narcissistic literal reading of the text, is dislodged by exposing it to the 
manifold meanings. This is the strategy of exposing “the literal and the 
familiar to possibility.” 27 This strategy resembles the early ‘Abbasid poets’ 
exploitation of textual ambiguity in the Quranic imagery, for example, 
to create a “dialectical tension.” 28 A good example of this subversive ten¬ 
sion in the Mathnawl is to be found in the tale of the prankster and the 
preacher (V:3325-3350). In that tale, a prankster, donning a veil and sit¬ 
ting among women in a religious gathering, tricks a woman into touch¬ 
ing his penis ( kir ) through a reference to the preacher’s discourse. The 
woman’s scream prompts the preacher to announce to everyone that: 
“My discourse touched her heart” (V:3335). The prankster subverts the 
preacher’s narcissistic assertion by saying: “It did not touch her heart, it 
touched her hand/woe if it had touched her heart, o wise one!” (V:3336) 
In this case, as in other pornographic passages in the Mathnawl, the 
literal vulgarity of the text appears to be an intentional strategy to 
heighten the tension between the hidden meaning and the literal form; 
the greater the disparity between the hidden and manifest, the greater 
the tension, and the greater the undermining of the wholeness of the 
subjective position. 


The Subjective Position of Interpretation 

RumI provides clues that hint at the inner meaning of the tale of the slave 
girl and the donkey. In a practice that is characteristic of many tales in 
the Mathnawl, he signals at the outset of the story that there is a secret 
hidden within this tale, by using the word “secret:” “No cause became 
apparent (in the donkey), No one informed (the mistress) of its secret 
(sirr)” (V:1340). A few lines later RumI follows this hint by stating that 
the reader should not be concerned with the outward form of the story, 
but rather, should “grasp the essence ( maghz ) of my intention” (V:1360). 
Again, as the slave girl addressing her mistress, he writes: “You saw the 


27 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 127. 

28 Wright, “Masculine Allusion,” 1-23; Stetkevych, “Intoxication and Immortality,” 
210-232. 
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external appearance ( zahir ), but its secret ( sirr ) remained hidden from 
you” (V:1419). From the external form of the tale it is not readily appar¬ 
ent exactly what the secret is. 

The last line of the tale turns the focus onto the spoken subject 
(V:1429). It unsettles the readers posturing of having grasped the ulti¬ 
mate meaning of the text by hearing its “external form,” and initiates the 
possibility of new interpretations. The spoken subject in front of the text 
is a conditioned position that comes about through signification. There¬ 
fore interpretation is determined by the signifiers (rather than being 
a transcendental producer of them). Because a signifier only refers to 
another in a signifying chain and not to the signified, no signifier can 
have a definitive meaning. As Lacan argues, the definite meaning (the 
signified) never consists in signification, it only insists in the chain of sig¬ 
nifiers. 29 This means the interpreter cannot assert his grasp of a meaning 
as the ultimate truth. That assertion puts the process of interpretation 
on an imaginary course, and hence forecloses the possibilities offered 
by the Symbolic. 

Assertion of a definite meaning is inconsistent with lack which marks 
the inherent incompleteness of the process of signification. The last line 
of the tale of the mistress anticipates a closed interpretation, like the 
“empty speech” of a parrot, tied entirely to the external form or fixated 
strictly on one precise meaning (V:1429). To counter such reductive 
narrow interpretations, the tale presents several assessments of the sub¬ 
jective position of interpretation in successive repetition. The mistress 
interprets her slave girl’s action. In turn, the slave girl interprets her mis¬ 
tress’s interpretation. The author interprets the slave girl’s interpretation, 
and the reader interprets the mistress’s interpretation plus that of the 
slave girl and the author. In the final line of the tale, the author subverts 
the reader’s “reading” of the text and in effect interprets the reader’s 
interpretation. The reader hence is disconnected from a literal reading of 
the tale as the activity of interpretation is problematized. No longer able 
to lose himself in it, the reader’s position is exposed to disruption. The 
disconnection of the reader from the literal sense of the text is evoked 
in a larger scale through the bawdy tales and coarse passages that seem¬ 
ingly disturb the mystical flow in the Mathnawi. Instead of a narcissistic 
analysis and interpretation of the tale, the reader is himself analyzed and 
interpreted by the author of the tale. 


Lacan, Ecrits, 502. 
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The focus of interpretation, thus, no longer appears to be the literal 
aspect of the tale but rather the epistemological exchange fostered by its 
representational strategies. With the reader foregrounded in the final 
line of the tale we have several subjective positions of interpretation, the 
mistress, the slave girl, and the reader, each engaged in interpreting the 
other, and RumI himself interpreting them all. Although the readers 
interpretation is triggered by “hearing” the tale (V: 1429), it is vision that 
emerges as an epistemological mode of perception. In the introduction 
to the tale we read: “Every deficient person is cursed; which means every 
[spiritual] insight ( nazar ) and understanding ( fahm ) which is deficient 
is cursed; otherwise those who are deficient in their external eye are for¬ 
given by God and not cursed.” The four subjective positions in this tale 
represent four positions in the structure of interpretation. The repetitive 
pattern of interpretation structures each one of these subjective posi¬ 
tions in their act of interpretation. Thus, one subject is metonymically 
displaced by another, as one interpretation displaces the other. 

The tale of the slave girl and the donkey presents two scenes, the sec¬ 
ond one repeating the first but with a crucial difference. The all-impor¬ 
tant detail of the gourd is missing in the second scene. The second scene 
may be viewed as the mirror image of the first, which itself is an analogy, 
or the mirror image of that which, using Lacanian terminology, we may 
designate as the “primal scene.” 30 The “primal scene” contains the secret, 
hence is differentiated from the second scene. The text thus focuses 
on a structure of differential interpretation. The same representational 
strategy is replicated in the tale of the prankster and the preacher men¬ 
tioned above (V:3325-3350). The “primal scene” in that tale is the shift 
in the perception of Pharaoh’s magicians when their heart is touched by 
Moses’ miracle of turning his staff into a serpent (V:3337). The mirror 
image of that “primal scene” is repeated as the woman’s scream inter¬ 
rupts the religious gathering when she is tricked into touching the penis 
of the prankster. 

In the tale of the prankster and the preacher, the structure of differ¬ 
ential interpretation is produced by the triangle of prankster-preacher- 
woman, who in their repetition mirror the three subjective positions of 
Moses-magicians-Pharaoh of the “primal scene.” In this double triad, 


30 Jacques Lacan, “Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter,’” trans. Jeffrey Mehlman, in 
The Purloined Poe: Lacan, Derrida and Psychoanalytic Reading, ed. John P. Muller and 
William J. Richardson (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1988), 31; originally 
printed in Yale French Studies 48 (1972): 38-72. 
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each subject is positioned through the repetitive pattern of interpre¬ 
tation that displaces, hence differentiates one from the other. This is a 
specifically Lacanian reading of the subjective position of interpreta¬ 
tion in which difference, not sameness and identity are emphasized. For 
example, what is most important is not the sameness of the positions 
of Moses and the prankster in the structure of interpretation, but the 
difference between the two. The difference between these two parallel 
positions of interpretation is underscored by the difference between the 
penis (of the prankster) and the staff (of Moses), one hitting the woman’s 
hand, the other touching the magicians’ hearts through performing a 
miracle. 

The representational strategy of the repetition of a “primal scene” 
with a qualitative difference is not restricted to these “pornographic” 
instances in the Mathnawi. The same positioning of the subjects in their 
repetitive pattern of differential interpretation is replicated in the tale 
of the Sufi who, in contemplative posture in a garden, is reproached by 
an ignorant man for being asleep instead of looking at the signs of God 
(IV: 1359-1373). The Sufi answers: “The signs of God are (within) the 
heart,... only the signs of the signs are that which is without” (IV:1363). 
Here the “primal scene” is the Sufi contemplating the reflections of the 
Divine in his heart. The repetition of the Sufi’s interpretation by the 
imprudent man is the second scene. The imprudent man perceives only 
the reflection of the reflection, a repetition that allows for an under¬ 
standing of the first scene by differentiation. 

Felman, explicating Lacan’s analysis of Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Pur¬ 
loined Letter,” writes: “For Lacan, what is repeated in the text is... the 
symbolic displacement of a signifier through the insistence of a signify¬ 
ing chain; repetition is not of sameness but of difference, not of inde¬ 
pendent terms of analogous themes but of a structure of differential 
interrelationships, in which what returns is always other” 31 In the exam¬ 
ples from the Mathnawi discussed above, what “returns” in the symbolic 
displacement of each subject is always an interpretation that is other 
than the secret. Within the Mathnawi as a whole, as well as within each 
story, there is a movement from interpretation to interpretation, instead 
of from event to event. The repetition of interpretation is consistent with 


31 Felman, “On Reading Poetry,” 147-148, emphasis in the original. For the text of 
“The Purloined Letter,” see Edgar Allan Poe, “The Purloined Letter,” in Complete Stories 
and Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (New York: Garden City, 1966), 125-138. 
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the premise that repetition links one signifier always with another and 
never with the signified. 32 Hence the enterprise of communicating eso¬ 
teric secrets does not entail the disclosure of a hidden content, but the 
intimation of its presence through tracing its movement as it is revealed 
by one veil only to be concealed by another. To put it differently, the 
communication of inner meaning involves mapping the insistence of 
the signified in the textual movement of signifiers to one another. Thus, 
what is repeated in each analogy is not the content of secrecy but the 
indications of its symbolic displacement, i.e., the deferral of its disclo¬ 
sure, through the repetition of difference. 

The structure of differential interpretation, produced through rep¬ 
etition in the examples from the Mathnawi, demonstrates that Rumi 
uses the repetition of difference in interpretations for the purpose of 
communicating esoteric secrets. In this formulation, “repetition” indi¬ 
cates that esoteric secrets insist in every interpretation (including the 
bawdy tales and coarse passages), and “difference” suggests the differ¬ 
ing of interpretations (from each other and from the secrets) as well 
as the deferring of the presence of the secrets. That is to say, repeated 
interpretations “differ” from one another and “defer” the disclosure of 
inner meanings simultaneously. The multiple meanings associated with 
the French term differance as used by Jacques Derrida convey the same 
concept. As the translator of Derridas Writing and Difference explains: 
“[Difference] does not function simply either as difference (difference) 
or as differance in the usual sense (deferral), and plays on both mean¬ 
ings at once.” 33 In commenting on Freuds Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 
Derrida explains the nature of deferral contained in the term differance. 
He explains that to defer ( differer ) cannot mean to retard ( retarder ) a 
present possibility, to postpone ( ajourner ) an act, to delay ( surseoir ) a 
perception already now possible. 34 Derrida suggests a link between dif¬ 
ferance and possibility when he continues: “That possibility is possible 
only through a differance!’ 35 In respect to the secrets, repeated interpre¬ 
tations are veils that reveal and conceal the secrets simultaneously. The 
possibility of conveying esoteric secrets is possible through the differing 


32 Lacan, Ecrits, 501-503. 

33 Jacques Derrida, Writing and Difference, trans. Alan Bass (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1987), xvi. 

34 Jacques Derrida, Ixcriture et la difference (Paris: Seuil, 1967), 303. 

35 “Ce possible nest possible que par la differance .” Derrida, Eecriture et la difference, 
203. 
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of each interpretation (from each other and from the secret), which 
simultaneously defers the ultimate disclosure of the secrets. 

Accordingly, the task of the interpreter is not to decipher the secret 
based on an external form but to liberate the interpretation from the 
narrow parameters of forms by bringing them into communication 
with their hidden meanings. Like other Persian mystical poets, RumI 
“used a language that went literally ‘beyond’ (para in Greek),” as Maria 
Subtelny notes. 36 In expressing the inexpressible, Rumi’s poetical lan¬ 
guage exemplifies possibilities of language and interpretation through 
the paradox of veils that conceal as well as reveal. Thus, the interpreter 
of the tale of the slave girl and the donkey has only the veil of language 
(interpretation, signification) to contend with. This is analogous to the 
Lacanian approach to the hidden content of a text, which as Felman 
explains amounts only to situating the “superficial indication” of the 
hidden content’s “textual movement.” 37 Felman notes that the key word 
here is “superficial.” In other words, the Lacanian analyst guided by sym¬ 
bolic evidence focuses not on the signified but on signifiers for analysis. 
This formulation underscores the role of the signifier, that is to say, the 
literal or superficial aspect of the text. Hence, the denouncement of a 
superficial interpretation is not the denouncement of the literal sense of 
the tale. The literal sense can be distinguished from the inner meaning, 
but the reciprocal link between the two cannot be severed. As Wolf- 
son points out in regard to the issues of concealment and disclosure of 
secrets in the Zoharic literature: 

The exoteric and esoteric layers are distinguishable, but one can only be 
expressed through the other. The way to the secret is through the letter of 
the text. 38 

In Rumi’s view, the literal aspect of the text is the door, the lock and 
the key to the inner meaning. 39 That is to say, the external forms are 
simultaneously veils and means of rending the veils. This paradox of 
concealment and disclosure is masterfully demonstrated in the opening 
poem of the Mathnawl, where RumI says of the Divine pneumatic force 
(a reference to Qur’an 15:29) which fills the reed flute (the poet, the 
mystic lover) with the fire of love: “The notes [of the reed flute] rend our 


36 Subtelny, Le monde est unjardin, 146. 

37 Felman, “On Reading Poetry,” 148. 

38 Wolfson, “Occultation of the Feminine,” 114. 

39 RumI, Divan , 6:2820. 
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veils” (1:11). Traditional exegeses of this verse have relied on the inter¬ 
pretation of the word parda as constituting a perfect homonymic pun 
( tajnls-i tamm), two different words identical in their written form, the 
one meaning “musical notes,” the other “veil.” 40 However, as Subtelny 
has demonstrated, taking a cue from Wolfson’s discussions of the dialec¬ 
tics of revelation and concealment, the first occurrence of parda in this 
line may also be viewed as an amphibology ( iham ), that is, a word with 
two meanings, signifying simultaneously “musical notes” and “veils.” 41 
Hence, it is not the notes themselves but the “veils of the notes” that rend 
our veils. The line should thus be interpreted as: “The musical notes 
( parda-ha ), which are veils {parda-ha), rend our veils ( parda-ha)’. H2 The 
importance of the term parda in this line lies in its role as a signifier and 
its superficial sense, i.e., its multiple positions in the signifying chain in 
relation to other signifiers as well as in relation to its own internal signi¬ 
fying dynamics. Hence, poetical language is a veil, but it is by means of 
this veil that the veil of the hidden content can be rent. This rending of 
the veils could take place ad-infinitum, as Rumi states elsewhere: “Every 
instant a hundred veils are rent.” 43 


Metonymy and Metaphor, Mithal and Mathal 

Among other linguistic resources employed by Rumi are metonymy and 
metaphor. Metonymy and metaphor are used by Rumi to curb the nega¬ 
tive course of an imaginary trajectory that steers the subject toward a 
closed narcissistic interpretation. No signifier has a definite and stable 
meaning of its own, the meaning of any given signifier always refers to 
another signifier and not to the signified. However, the way that units 
of meaning (i.e., signifiers) relate to each other is not always the same. 
A difference in the way signifiers relate to each other can make a differ¬ 
ence in the meaning produced by them. According to Lacan, who is 
building on the work of Roman Jakobson (1896-1982), the signifiers in 


40 The importance of this line for an understanding of the paradoxical characteristics 
of the disclosure and concealment of esoteric secrets has generally been overlooked. In 
her study of the opening poem of the Mathnawi, Firoozeh Papan-Matin provides only 
a superficial translation of this important hemistich as: “Its strains pierced our hearts.” 
See her “The Crisis of Identity in Rumi’s Tale of the Reed,” Comparative Studies of South 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East 23.1-2 (2003): 252. 

41 Subtelny, Le monde est unjardin, 148-149. 

42 Subtelny, Le monde est unjardin, 149. 

43 Rumi, Divan, 4:1919. 
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a signifying chain may relate to each other in two ways. One is based on 
a principle of combination with “word-to-word” relationship between 
signifiers, which is metonymy The other is a substitutive relation of 
“word-for-word” between signifiers, which is metaphor. 44 Metonymy is 
based on contiguity. As Muller and Richardson explain: “Along the axis 
of combination, linguistic units are related to one another in so far as 
they are copresent with each other..., i.e., they are connected to each 
other by a certain temporal contiguity.” 45 A relationship of cause and 
effect, sign and the thing signified, or part and whole are some examples. 
Metonymy is rearranging the purposive combination of the signifiers by 
altering the word-to-word relationships in a signifying chain. It is the 
displacement of one signifier by another with the aim of constructing 
alternative meanings through the combination of signifiers. The rela¬ 
tionship between signifiers in a chain is arbitrary to begin with, because 
a signifier always relates to another signifier and not to the signified. If 
language still conveys a relatively stable meaning, that is because the 
displaced signifiers refer back to earlier signifiers, and tend to sustain 
the effect of reference in the absence of referent or signified. 46 

In the tale of the slave girl and the donkey RumI manipulates the con¬ 
tiguity of a sign and the thing signified by that sign, and what emerges 
is a radical transformation of the significance of a character. For exam¬ 
ple, by virtue of the signifiers defining the slave girl’s sexuality at the 
beginning of the tale (satisfying her sexual urges with a donkey) she is 
an aberration from the perceived norm—that which we may call “het¬ 
erosexuality.” Yet with the choice of the words “master,” “external form” 
( zdhir ), and “secret” ( sirr ) in line 1419 the slave girl’s sexual encounter 
with the donkey turns out to signify the master’s prerogative of engaging 
the secrets. The stratagem of the slave girl’s using a gourd in her sexual 
encounter, signified by the word “ hilat ” (V: 1335), now becomes the inge¬ 
nious approach of the master to the secret signified by the word “sari at ,” 
i.e., the craft of the master (V: 1423). More importantly, the words “exter¬ 
nal form” (zdhir) and “secret” (sirr) in line 1419 are displaced by the 
terms “penis” and “gourd” in the next line (1420): “You saw the external 
form (not) the secret.... You saw the penis (kir )... (not) the gourd.” In 
these examples one signifier displaces another, creating new signifying 


44 Lacan, Ecrits, 505-506. 

45 Muller and Richardson, Lacan and Language, 12. 

46 Lacan, Ecrits, 501-503. 
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chains and alternative significations. Thus the possibilities of a closed 
literal interpretation that precludes other meanings is upset. 

Another example from the Mathnawi that illustrates Rumi’s use of 
metonymy is the perception by a group of people of an elephant as they 
touch it in a dark room (111:1259-1270). The perception of people try¬ 
ing to describe an elephant in the dark is conditioned by the part of the 
animal’s body they are touching. They are indeed being “spoken,” to use 
Silvermans term. 47 That is to say, their perceptions are conditioned by 
their subjective position along the continuum of signifiers that inter¬ 
vene in the process of signification. The specific part of the elephant’s 
body that is touched is substituted for the presumed whole. To put it dif¬ 
ferently, the signifier corresponding to that specific part of the elephant 
enters into a combination with other signifiers, which refer back to ear¬ 
lier ones copresent in a cluster of signifying chains. In this way, a defini¬ 
tion of “elephant” anticipated by earlier signifiers that were referred to, is 
produced. This definition however, is contingent upon the signifier (the 
part of the elephant’s body that was touched) that enters into the axis of 
combination with other signifiers already present. Thus, as Silverman 
points out, the subject is not “a transcendental producer” of signifiers. 48 
Since each person is touching a different part of the elephant, the reality 
of the elephant constructed through his particular touch differs from 
that of the others’. For example, one person interprets the shape of an 
elephant as a fan, because that is the meaning constructed by touching 
the part that corresponds to the ear of the animal, which is shaped like 
a fan. In this case, the shape of an ear defines the teleological shape of 
the elephant. An elephant is not shaped like a fan or a pillar, these are 
merely conclusions derived from the combination of the signifiers (re) 
arranged through touching the elephant’s ears or his legs. Here meton¬ 
ymy produces what Ruml shows to be a misrecognition. A part or a 
contiguous object represents or is substituted for “the unarticulated but 
assumed whole.” 49 To invest one particular signifier with the ultimate 
meaning and to foreclose other possibilities is to reinforce an imaginary 
orientation. 

Even if all those who are touching parts of the elephant realize that 
each is touching only a specific part of the animal, and come together to 


47 Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics, 199. 

48 Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics, 18. 

49 DiCenso’s words describing metonymy, The Other Freud, 124. 
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reconstruct the ultimate shape of the elephant based on their perceptions, 
they will not be successful. They still lack an understanding of the way 
the contiguous parts relate to the whole. RumI asserts that only if they 
each hold up a candle can they perceive a true knowledge of the shape 
of the elephant. Like piecing together the pieces of a puzzle, each piece 
may have its own literal and hidden significance, but the revelation of 
the final picture is deferred until the relationship between the pieces 
becomes clear. True knowledge thus is the realization that all they can 
perceive are veils that reveal something of an elephant through the guise 
of other veils. As Chitticks discussion of passages from Ibn ‘Arab! and 
al-Niffarl concludes, true knowledge is not total unveiling, but the lift¬ 
ing of some veils or the replacement of the far veils with the near ones, 
or simply the recognition of veils for what they are. 50 To put it differently, 
each signifier/name reveals something of what is being named, but it 
also obscures, because it cannot be identical to it. Ibn ‘Arabi writes: “The 
[Divine] names are veils over the Named, just as they are signifiers of 
Him.” 51 If the elephant in a dark room is taken as an analogy of a recon¬ 
struction of knowledge, the realization of the people who are touching 
it may move from one signifier to another, from one veil to another. At 
best, they may realize that it exists. Correspondingly, of the secret only 
its existence may be known, not its content. To quote Chittick: “ ‘What’ 
is a question applying only to the entities of things, which is to say it 
can be asked only of the veils; the whatness of that which the veils veil 
can never be known.” 52 Thus metonymy does not reveal the secrets, it 
provides the symbolic evidence of its displacement. The presence of the 
secrets is intimated through their insistence, that is, in the superficial 
evidence of its textual movement in the clustering of a signifying chain. 53 
To use Lacans words, metonymy’s function is to demonstrate “in a story 
the decisive orientation which the subject receives from the itinerary of 
a signifier.” 54 This “decisive orientation” of the subject should be toward a 
symbolic structure. The symbolic structure envisioned by RumI reflects 
creation in its entirety as a symbolic analogy of the Creator, who is at 
once characteristically present in all subjective positions, yet essentially 
and exclusively captured by none. 


50 Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” 81. 

51 Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of God, 104. 

52 Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” 85. 

53 Felman, “On Reading Poetry,” 148. 

54 Lacan, “Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter,’” 29. 
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Aside from the axis of combination upon which the signifiers relate 
to each other (metonymy), they may relate to each other metaphorically, 
or along the axis of selection or substitution. In metaphor, the mean¬ 
ing is condensed, and the attempt to effect identification is based on 
certain similarities that are said to exist between the two terms. Instead 
of the relationship of word-to-word, which is metonymy, the arrange¬ 
ment of signifiers in metaphor is word-for-word. 55 In Lacan’s theory of 
signification, metonymic combination of signifiers takes place within 
a single signifying chain, but metaphoric selection is the substitution 
of a signifier in one signifying chain for a signifier in another chain. 
Thus, metonymy is viewed as a horizontal relation between signifiers 
and metaphor as a vertical one. 

There are three related terms, mithal, mathal, and mithl repeated 
in the Mathnawi that need to be distinguished. The term mithl means 
an exact similitude of something. In the introduction to the story of 
the parrot and the mirror Rumi writes: “This is a mithal (analogy) and 
not mithl (exact similitude) (V: 1429-30). He insists that mithl, exact 
similitude, cannot exist. Elsewhere in the Mathnawi Rumi writes: “This 
speech ( sukhan ) is not exact similitude (mithl) of that (an), it is (only) 
an analogy (mithal)" (111:1155). Or, if the Prophet compared ‘Ali to a 
lion in an analogy (mithal), that does not mean that the lion is like Ali 
(111:1941). The term mathal maybe translated as “proverb/parable.” The 
term mithal may be translated as “analogy,” although it has also been 
translated as “symbol.” 56 When Rumi uses the terms mithal and mathal, 
it is their symbolic dimensions that are intended. At times he uses these 
two terms interchangeably. In a passage that needs to be quoted in full 
he asserts that setting forth a parable is the prerogative of the divinely 
inspired mystic: 

Explaining that it is not for everyone to bring forth parables (mathal), 
especially in Divine affairs 

How is it appropriate for you to make these parables (mathalha) 
and apply them to that holy court? 


55 Lacan, Ecrits, 506-507. 

56 Nicholas Heer translates mithal in a similar context in Abu Hamid al-Ghazali’s 
Mishkwat al-Anwar as symbol: “There is nothing in this world which is not a symbol 
(mithal ) of something in that other world.” See his “Abu Hamid al-Ghazali’s Esoteric 
Exegesis of the Koran,” in The Heritage of Sufism, vol. 1, Classical Persian Sufism from its 
Origins to Rumi (700-1300), ed. Leonard Lewisohn (Oxford: Oneworld, 1999), 250; also 
see Chittick The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 85. 
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That the bringing forth of similitudes belongs to the Lord 

who is a sign ( dyat) of the knowledge of the hidden secret ( sirr ) and the 

manifest 

What do you know of the hidden secret of anything that someone bald 
like you 

should bring forth a lock of hair or a cheek as a parable ( mathal )? 

A Moses deemed that (piece of wood) a staff, but it was not (a piece of 
wood) 

its hidden secret was (that it was) a dragon, it would open up its lips (reveal 
itself) 

When such a king does not know the hidden secret of wood, 
how would you know the hidden secret of this snare and bait? 

When the eyes of Moses were at fault in regard to the parable (mathal), 

how should an intrusive mouse find an entrance (to the hidden secret)? 

He (God) will make that analogy ( mithal ) of yours a dragon 

so that in answer it will tear you to pieces 

It was this analogy ( mithal) that the cursed Iblls brought forth 

so he became cursed by God until the Day of Judgement 

It was out of his rebellion that Qarun brought forth this analogy ( mithal) 

so he sank down into the earth with his throne and crown 57 

Know that this analogy ( mithal) of yours is like crows and owls 

that by them a hundred households became debased (IIL2785-94). 58 

Both terms mathal and mithal in this passage are related to the hid¬ 
den secret (sirr), the esoteric dimension of things. Not everyone can 
bring forth an analogy, because to do so one must have knowledge of 
the hidden secret (sirr) of things. Or to put it differently, bringing forth 
an analogy is to effect the formation of a signifying chain by tapping 
into the resources of the Symbolic. Evidently using analogy is to claim 
God-given knowledge of the hidden mysteries, the esoteric meaning 
of things. In another passage in the Mathnawi Rumi reiterates that his 
mathal did not originate from himself: “O friend, I did not invent this 
mathal myself/do not take it lightly, if you are a companion and with 
good sense” (IV: 1198). 

The reason for the use of analogy ( mithal ) or parable (mathal) is obvi¬ 
ous: to safeguard the hidden nature of secrecy. Frank Kermode writes 
that parable has the double function of the simultaneous proclamation 


57 The Quranic figure of Qarun is the name of a relative of Moses (the Korah of the 
Hebrew Bible), legendary for his immense wealth and greed, who was swallowed by the 
earth-see Qur an 28:76, 79; 29:39; 40:24. 

58 The crow and the owl are the symbols of base instincts and destruction (11:1131). 
They inhabit ruins and feed on unclean food (V:1154), see Schimmel, The Triumphal 
Sun, 117-121. 
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and concealment of the secret that “may proclaim a truth as a herald 
does, and at the same time conceal truth like an oracle.” 59 Although the 
mystic cannot divulge the secret, he cannot remain completely silent 
either. Alluding to this dilemma, Rumi writes: “If he (the mystic) speaks 
of ‘that’ (an) your foot will stumble/and if he says nothing of ‘that’ o 
woe to you” (111:1278). In line 2114 of Book III Rumi explains the func¬ 
tion of analogy: “To conceal (the hidden nature of) praise ( madlh ) from 
the unworthy/God has set down these tales and proverbs ( mathal ).” In 
another example from Book V Rumi laments that if it were not for the 
existence of base people he would have divulged the inner meanings: 

If the people were not veiled [from themselves] ( mahjub ) and filthy 
and if their throats were not narrow and weak 

In praising you (madlhat) I would have done justice to the inner meaning 
( mani) 

In a language other than this I would have opened my lips (V:3-4). 

Thus it is the allegorical language of analogy and parable that effects 
the simultaneous veiling and unveiling of the secrets, communicates the 
secrets by revealing them in their concealment. 

The intrinsic danger associated with the use of analogy, or any veil for 
that matter, is that the external form may take precedence over the inner 
meaning. As Chittick points out, it is only “God’s guidance [that] can 
give people security and safety from the dangers of being veiled.” 60 Rumi 
speaks of this danger as the risk that the “unworthy” might forgo the 
meaning and “stick” to the external form: “And if he speaks in analogy 
( mithal ) of a (material) form ( surat)/you will stick to that form o young 
one” (III: 1279). 61 In reference to the risk associated with the use of anal¬ 
ogy, in the preface to the first book of the Mathnawl, using a direct quo¬ 
tation from the Qur’an, Rumi notes that the Mathnawl (like the Qur’an) 
causes many to be misled and many to be guided. The Quranic verse 
incorporated into this preface is specifically about God’s use of anal¬ 
ogy that misleads some and guides others. 62 The verse from the Qur an 
reads: 


59 Kermode, The Genesis of Secrecy, 47. 

60 Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” 81. 

61 Rumi repeats the same analogy in 11:3678 in the context of the uninitiated “stick¬ 
ing” to the names of things as opposed to the meaning. 

62 On the topic of Rumi’s techniques of blending verses of the Qur an with his poetry, 
see Nargis Virani, “1 am the Nightingale of the Merciful:’ Rumi’s Use of the Quran 
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Indeed God is not ashamed to strike the analogy ( mathal) of even a gnat 
or what is above it. Those who believe know that it is the truth from their 
Lord, but those who disbelieve say: ‘What does God mean by this anal¬ 
ogy?’ He causes many to go astray because of it, and He leads many to 
guidance because of it. But He does not cause to go astray because of it 
anyone other than the sinners ( fasiqin). 63 

Rumi’s reference to this verse is an articulation of a distinction noted by 
Kermode between “insiders,” i.e., the initiated or the elite, and “outsid¬ 
ers,” the masses of the people. The “insiders can hope to achieve correct 
interpretations, though their hope may be frequently, perhaps always, 
disappointed; whereas those outside cannot.” 64 As Rumi oftentimes 
repeats, it is a master of esoteric secrets who is the conduit of God’s 
guidance, so the recognition of a true master becomes a requisite for 
the intimation of secrets. The veil of analogy employed by the master to 
unveil esoteric secrets guides the insiders, but as Kermode points out, 
at least in principle, they already know “what the stories really mean.” 
Or it may lead the outsiders astray, but, to use Kermode’s words again, 
they were already outside, dismayed by the “frivolous and mendacious 
interpretations.” 65 Carl Ernst notes that the use of “secretive” language to 
show and to hide is also related to the “secretive ‘jealousy’ of the Sufis 
[which] is not altogether different from the professional egotism that 
leads to jargon in every field.” 66 Thus the concealment of the secret in 
the symbolic language of allegory is at least partly about what Maureen 
Quilligan calls the “textual manipulation” of the reader. 67 

In the tale of the slave girl and the donkey, we can view the slave girl 
who is aware of the intention of the mistress all along as the master who 
sets a trap for the uninitiated. It is as if the slave girl had allowed the 
mistress to see her goings on with the donkey, but withholds the hidden 
secret from her, thus exploiting the confusion between penis and phal¬ 
lus. The novice may be the reader who, like the mistress, is manipulated 
by the external form of the tale and is diverted from the esoteric secret 


and Hadith,” Comparative Studies of South Asia, Africa and Middle East, 22.1-2 (2003): 
100 - 111 . 

63 Quran2:26. 

64 Kermode, The Genesis of Secrecy, 3. 

65 Kermode, The Genesis of Secrecy, 3. 

66 Carl W. Ernst, “Mystical Language and the Teaching Context in the Early Lexicons 
of Sufism,” in Mysticism and Language, ed. Steven T. Katz (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1992), 185. 

67 Maureen Quilligan, The Language of Allegory: Defending the Genre (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1979), 281. 
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contained in it. Hence line 1420, which admonishes the mistress for see¬ 
ing only the donkey’s penis and not the gourd, must be viewed in con¬ 
junction with the last line of the tale that rebukes the reader for hearing 
the external form and not the inner meaning. 68 

To adopt a Lacanian viewpoint on the subject, the potential for alle¬ 
gorical language to be misleading is due to the fact that, like any other 
form attempting to represent inner mysteries, it is inevitably arranged 
in the register of the Symbolic, hence subject to the limitations of the 
signifiers. The register of the Symbolic, along with the registers of the 
Imaginary and the Real, constitutes the psychical organization and ori¬ 
entation of the human subject, and is about language, narrative, and 
the acceptance of the rules and dictates that govern society. DiCenso 
summarizes Lacans concept of the symbolic as: “the realm of cultural 
ideals and values, and as the linguistic and representational forms that 
embody them.” 69 As Evans notes, this legal-linguistic structure is what 
Lacan speaks of as the Law that is not “a particular piece of legislation,” 
but “the fundamental principles which underlie all social relations.” 70 

It appears that it is exactly these underlying fundamental principles 
of her social environment that the mistress in this tale finds constricting 
in the fulfillment of her desire. She is ecstatic that she has presumably 
found an escape from the Law: 

I found privacy I will raise my voice in praise 

I am delivered from all these legal considerations (V:1361-2). 

The mistress’s disparaging comments about the restrictive social rela¬ 
tions of her time bring to mind our contemporary theories that relate 
symbolic orders to the problem of privileged social forms and repressive 
patriarchal structures. 71 From what happens to her at the end we know 
that her elation is imprudent because there is no escaping the Law. The 
Law as Lacan sees it is no different than the Symbolic, which the subject 
accepts upon entering the language. As Evans explains, the legal-lin¬ 
guistic structure that Lacan identifies as the Law “is in fact no more and 


68 “You saw the penis as honey and sweetmeat/why did you not see that gourd, you 
greedy one?” (V:1420); “Having heard the external form ( surat ) you became the transla¬ 
tor ( tarjuman , i.e., commentator), like parrots, unaware of your own speech” (V:1429). 

69 DiCenso, The Other Freud , 43. 

70 Evans, Lacanian Psychoanalysis , 98. 

71 For a discussion of the relevant concerns of these theories to the understanding of 
the symbolic and imaginary registers, see DiCenso, The Other Freud, 119-143. 
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no less than the symbolic order itself.” 72 Escaping the Law amounts to an 
imaginary effort to fill the lack that marks the Symbolic order. 

The mistake of the mistress to think that she can escape from the Law 
is perhaps not as grave as her mistake of taking the symbol (the phallus) 
for the symbolized (the penis). The Symbolic order is what it is, sym¬ 
bolic, or in Rumi’s terminology, mithal; it cannot be the “real thing,” or 
mithl, the exact similitude. The “real thing,” that is the exact similitude 
( mithl ) would be what Lacan calls the register of the Real. The register of 
the Imaginary, with demand as its corresponding drive, exerts an influ¬ 
ence on the Symbolic order, but it is the Real that assumes the critical 
role in Lacans thinking. The Real’s function, in DiCenso’s words, is: “As 
indicating a dimension of otherness which is always beyond full assimi¬ 
lation into discourse, the real sustains the sense of symbolic as symbolic 
and hence serves to prevent conceptual closure.” 73 In other words, in 
Lacanian parlance, the inner meaning ( mana ), never consists in repre¬ 
sentational forms ( surat ), it insists in the incessant unveiling of the hid¬ 
den mystery in the veil of the external form. 


Fetish, Imaginary Fixation on Literalized Ideals 
and Symbolic Forms 

The central motif of the tale of the slave girl and the donkey is the penis 
of the donkey. It actively determines the mistress’s desire and conditions 
its intensity. When partially concealed by the gourd, it also signifies the 
esoteric secret known only to the master. Hence, following Lacan, we 
may call the penis phallus for what it signifies, rather than for what it 
actually is. A novice, jealous of the master’s ease of access to the secrets, 
and too proud to humble herself before her to learn, takes the penis for 
the phallus. As Lacan points out, the phallus and the organ itself are two 
different things, with no symbolic equation between the two. However, 
the organ that assumes the function of a signifier can take on the value 
of a fetish. 74 The donkey’s penis in this story functions as a fetish in rela¬ 
tion to the mistress’s object of desire. By designating the donkey’s penis 
as fetish the fatal mistake of the mistress can be analyzed. 


Evans, Lacanian Psychoanalysis, 99. 

DiCenso, The Other Freud, 44, emphasis in the original. 
Lacan, Ecrits, 694. 
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Fetishism, in DiCenso’s definition, is an “imaginary fixation on lit- 
eralized ideal entities and related symbols and practices.” 75 It is impor¬ 
tant to note that this fixation is “imaginary,” that is to say, fetishism is 
an instance of the Imaginary overwhelming the Symbolic. It is in this 
sense that, on a subjective level, psychoanalysis pathologizes fetishism 
as a perversion. The Imaginary register is characterized by narcissistic 
reified images that are disconnected from the Symbolic, hence viewed 
negatively. The drive corresponding to the Imaginary—demand—can 
also be viewed in negative terms, because demand seeks immediate grat¬ 
ification. Demand, Muller and Richardson write: “is always addressed to 
some Other, i.e., to someone, about something, through speech made 
possible by a sharing of language with that Other.” 76 The demand that 
is addressed to some other is a narcissistic need to overcome the lack 
within the subject immediately, hence the mimetic identification, want- 
ing-to-be the other. What is most important is that this other cannot 
satisfy the demand to cover the lack, because the other must also submit 
to the exigencies of the Symbolic order—the Other itself suffers from 
lack. When she lets out the cry “I found it” (V:1362), the mistress is 
locating an Other in the form of the donkey’s penis that she presumes 
would satisfy her lack. The state of imaginary interpretation is signified 
here by the mistress’s desire to overcome her lack of access to the secret. 
In her imaginary fixation on a materialized object, the mistress commits 
the mistake of mimetic identification of the organ itself with the phallus. 
Even if her demand for immediate gratification were satisfied, “there 
remains a gap,” as Muller and Richardson explain, “insofar as there is a 
want-to-be that transcends all satisfaction of physical need, transcends, 
too, any particular articulation of need, i.e., any specific demand, so as 
to remain unsatisfied even after any/every demand has been met.” 77 

The mistress’s demand in this tale is for the penis, but the penis is not 
the phallus. To replace the hidden phallus with the exposed penis is an 
attempt to cover the irreducible lack. Echoing Freud, Lorraine Gam- 
man and Merja Makinen write: “The fetish is chosen for its metonymic 
nearness to the moment of repression, rather than for any metaphoric 
aspect.” 78 Metonymy is based on nearness or contiguity. In fact, in his 


75 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 58. 

76 Muller and Richardson, Lacan and Language, 281, emphasis in the original. 

77 Muller and Richardson, Lacan and Language, 281. 

78 Lorraine Gamman and Merja Makinen, Female Fetishism: A New Look (London: 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1994), 41. In psychoanalytical terms the moment of repression is 
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reworking of Freud’s example of fetishism as the case of a young man 
with a fetish for shiny noses, Lacan suggests that it is only in terms of a 
displacement (metonymy) initiated in language that this example can be 
explained. 79 Because metonymy is not identity, the fetish cannot repre¬ 
sent the status of the true signifier. This contiguity causes the metonymic 
mistake of the mistress to take an object, the penis, as that which cannot 
be objectified—the phallus. “The relation between phallus and fetish,” 
Elizabeth Grosz argues, “is already entirely bound up with the order of 
signifiers.” 80 Thus in the case of the mistress in this tale, the penis, which, 
as an object, is not privileged with signifying esoteric secrets, displaces 
the privileged signifier, i.e. the phallus. 

Rumi uses the term ‘ariya, meaning that which is “borrowed” or 
“lent,” which corresponds to the concept of fetish in meaning (V:1368). 
Significantly, this term also means genitalia. This term is a reference in 
the Lacanian sense to an illusionary replacement, detached from reality 
and invested with an imaginary, often sensual, power. In the story of 
the slave girl and the donkey Rumi writes: “[Unless God or His servant 
intervene] so s/he may know that that fiery image (khayal )/is nothing 
but a borrowed thing (‘ariya) on the spiritual path” (V:1368). The word 
khayal in this verse, juxtaposed with the term ‘ariya, supports the con¬ 
nection of the imaginary with the penis as fetish. The term khayal in this 
context corresponds to an imaginary type of identification. Chittick’s 
discussion of Ibn ‘Arabi’s understanding of the concept of imagination 
(khayal) is relevant to understanding the use of this term in this context. 
Chittick notes that there is a distinction between khayal and mithal in 


understood as the moment when the child realizes that the mother is “castrated.” Freud 
illustrated the fetish by means of a piece of fur that functions as a memorial to the 
moment of first contact with maternal lack when a child notices his mothers lack of 
a penis and thus faces the possibility of his own castration—see Sigmund Freud, On 
Sexuality: Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality and Other Works, trans. and ed. James 
Strachey and Angela Richards (London: Penguin Books, 1977), 351-357. 

79 Lacan, Merits, 522. In that example the sexual satisfaction of the young man is 
dependent upon seeing a “shine on the nose ( Glanz auf der Nase ).” Glanz (shine) is 
a shift from what it was in the original English, “glance.” As Muller and Richardson 
explain: “The contiguity of sound establishes a metonymic link between Glanz/glance 
at the nose, while the similarity of shape establishes a metaphoric link between the nose 
and phallus. In metonymy desire is changed from the original glance at the mother in 
sexual curiosity to the shine (Glanz) needed for sexual satisfaction, both words forming 
part of the word-to-word chain glance (Glanz) at the nose.’” See their Lacan and Lan¬ 
guage, 191; also see Freud, On Sexuality, 351. 

80 Elizabeth Grosz, “Lesbian Fetishism,” in Fetishism as Cultural Discourse, ed. Emily 
Apter and William Pietz (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993), 105. 
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the works of Ibn ‘ArabI: “The basic difference between the manner in 
which he [Ibn ‘Arabi] uses the terms is that khayal refers both to the 
mental faculty known as imagination and the objective world ‘out there’ 
known as imagination, whereas mithal is never used for the faculty.” 81 
The term khayal may be used as a synonym for “imagination,” which in 
Ibn ‘Arabl’s usage “designates a reality or ‘presence.’ ” 82 

Essentially the same distinction can be made in Ruml’s usage of these 
two terms. The word khayal in the positive sense must be understood as 
symbolic imagination located in the heart entrusted with the hermeneu¬ 
tical function of effecting the mystical experience of perceiving God’s 
presence. Hence the term “Active Imagination” ( quwwat al-khayal) that 
Corbin explains as the Divine element of the soul corresponding to pri¬ 
mordial imagination that transmutes sensory data or rational concepts 
into symbols that correspond to the images within the heart. 83 By recog¬ 
nizing these symbols, the symbolic imagination can intimate the realm 
of incorporeality. As Corbin points out, this imagination can reveal the 
Hidden only by continuing to veil it: “Or, une double possibility caracte- 
rise cette Imagination, pour autant quelle nepeut reveler le Cache qu’en 
le voilant encore’.’* 4 Thus imagination can either become increasingly 
transparent, or it may become “illusory,” as in the case of idolatry, it can 
become opaque and obscuring. 85 This illusory sense of the word khayal 
corresponds to the Lacanian term “imaginary,” which denotes a static 
fixation and illusions of wholeness and autonomy. Thus we can distin¬ 
guish between the use of this term to mean “imagination,” a reference to 
a symbolic reality, and its use in the sense of “imaginary” or “illusory.” 

It is significant that Rumi illustrates the perils of desiring access to 
esoteric secrets by means of the need for gratifying sexual urges. Linked 
with the imaginary orientation of the mistress’s illusion (khayal), which 
is fixated on the donkey’s penis are her sexual urges, the intensity of 
which only increases in relation to the physical proportion of the fetish, 
the materialized object falsely substituting for the non-objectifiable 


81 Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 117. 

82 In this sense, Chittick continues, khayal “becomes manifest in three different loci: 
In the cosmos as such, where existence is identical to imagination; in the macrocosm, 
where the intermediate world between the spiritual and corporeal worlds is imaginal; 
and in the microcosm, where the human soul, considered as a reality distinct from spirit 
and body, pertains to imagination.” See his The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 116. 

83 Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’lbn ‘Arabi, 144-147. 

84 Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’lbn ‘Arabi, 145. 

85 Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’lbn Arabi, 145-146. 
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phallus. The “fiery” nature of the illusory image ( khayal ) in line 1368 
is connected to the “flames” of the mistress’s sexual desire in line 1363: 
“Out of joy that womans vagina became a nightingale/restless and 
enflamed with lust for the donkey” (V:1363). Thus Rumi recognizes the 
existence of desire, and especially its power of persuasion when coupled 
with eroticism. What Rumi dismisses is the imaginary orientated desire, 
severed from the Symbolic, that demands the immediate satisfaction of 
a narcissistic need and the impossible surmounting of lack. Elsewhere 
in the Mathnawl Rumi repeats this by likening the illusion of lustful 
desire to the worshipping of idols: “Every imaginary illusion ( khayal ) of 
alustful desire ( shahwat ) is an idol on the (spiritual) path” (IV:3317). Yet 
again in Book II we read: “This bodily world is deceptive/except for one 
who has escaped from sexual urges” (11:1560). 

In the same vein, Rumi does not dismiss greed ( hirs) as being intrinsi¬ 
cally negative. Only when directed toward the indulgence of self-grat¬ 
ifying demands does greed take on a negative meaning. In a positive 
sense hirs denotes intense eagerness. A line in the Mathnawl notes these 
two understandings of the term hirs which are translated accordingly. 
A mystic speaking to God says: “Intense eagerness (hirs) for Your love 
is pride and glory/greed (hirs) for (the love of) any other beside you 
is shameful and corrupt” (111:1955). Here intense eagerness must be 
understood as the unsatisfiable desire of the mystic for the “Other,” i.e., 
God. No other except this “Other” can satisfy the subject’s desire. The 
narcissist pretenders who are the target of Ruml’s reproach are depicted 
as greedy scoundrels who are ruled by their impulse for self-gratifi¬ 
cation. For example, the mistress in the tale of the slave girl and the 
donkey is motivated by her narcissistic demand for sexual gratification. 
Connecting the narcissists with those who follow their sexual urges, 
Rumi writes: “How many people totally drunk on the fire (of lust) and 
in search of fire/consider themselves the absolute light” (V:1366). His 
use of the words “master,” “knowledge” (Him, danish), and “skill” (far- 
hang) are all references to a process of obtaining true knowledge from a 
master, something that a self-indulgent narcissistic person who is ruled 
by greed is not capable of. It is in a narcissistic sense that a greedy person 
like the mistress would not be satisfied with a “measured morsel,” and 
would choke as a result of excessive food (V:1398). 

The phallic motif in the tale of the slave girl and the donkey may 
be viewed positively when it is a signifier, or negatively when it is used 
to denote penis. In a positive sense, the phallus which is veiled by the 
gourd is the signifier of esoteric secrets. In a negative sense, the penis 
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of the donkey is a fetish, the literalized object upon which the mis¬ 
tress’s “imaginary illusion” ( khayal ) is fixated. The penis of the donkey 
is the object of the mistress’s lustful desire. When the fetish, the bor¬ 
rowed thing, becomes the goal, the situation in Freud’s words becomes 
“pathological:” 

The situation only becomes pathological when the longing for the fetish 
passes beyond the point of being merely a necessary condition attached to 
the sexual object and actually takes the place of the normal aim, and fur¬ 
ther, when the fetish becomes detached from a particular individual and 
becomes the sole sexual object. 86 

Rumi calls the whole world jahan-i ‘ariya (IV: 1767), the world of sen¬ 
suality, a borrowed means to an end. Since the symbolic activity of 
the imagination is necessarily conditioned by the material world, or 
as Silverman maintains “the subject cannot be distinguished from 
signification,” 87 every signifier is a veil, a borrowed form (‘ariya) that 
may distract and conceal. In that case, the borrowed form may become 
like a fetish, an imaginary condition necessary for arousal in a subject 
who is fixated on the literalized form (surat) in preference to the symbol¬ 
ized essence (ma’na). But the veil reveals as well as conceals. Just as an 
inanimate object or a part of the body taken as a sexual fetish becomes a 
precondition or medium for causing arousal in the subject, a borrowed 
form (‘ariya) employed in analogy (mithal) could (Rumi would insist it 
should) signify the desire of the mystic for God. 

To push the argument that the external form may be fetishized to 
its limits, we can think of the figurative terms used in classical Persian 
poetry as fetishes. In Sharaf al-DIn Rami’s (d. 1423) Anis al-‘Ushshaq 
(“The Lovers’ Companion”) these figurative terms are collected in nine¬ 
teen chapters each treating terms and epithets related to a certain part of 
the body. 88 The hair for example possesses a hundred attributes, sixty of 
which are enumerated. This is hardly surprising, given the unattainable 
nature of the Sufi’s object of love. As Freud points out: “A certain degree 
of fetishism is... habitually present in normal love, especially in those 


86 Freud, On Sexuality , 66-67, emphasis in the original. 

87 Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics, 199. 

88 Sharaf al-DIn Rami, Anis al-’Ushshaq va Chand Athar-i Digar (Tehran: Rawzana, 
1376/1997). These chapters include: the hair, the forehead, the eyebrows, the eyes, the 
eyelashes, the face, the down on the lips and cheeks, the mole or beauty mark, the lips, 
the teeth, the mouth, the chin, the neck, the bosom, the arm, the fingers, the figure, the 
waist, and the legs. 
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stages of it in which the normal sexual aim seems unattainable or its 
fulfillment is prevented.” 89 These figurative expressions provide a wealth 
of material for a Lacanian reading that argues that fetishism (like Freud’s 
example of shiny noses) is only explained in terms of a metonymic dis¬ 
placement that is initiated in language. 90 


“Penis/Phallus: Same Difference ” 91 

Despite Lacans insistence that the phallus is neither fantasy nor object, 
and least of all physical penis or clitoris, there are those who argue that 
privileging the phallus is privileging the penis and the masculine. 92 They 
argue that a discourse that is organized by recourse to the phallus as its 
prime signifier is “phallogocentric,” which means the privileging of the 
masculine in all arrangements of signification. 93 Jane Gallop points to 
the confusion in the meaning of the phallus and the penis as the main 
point of contention between the detractors and advocates of Lacanian 
thought. 94 

In the pornographic tales and passages in the Mathnawi, the distinc¬ 
tion between the phallus and penis is well pronounced. In the story of 
the prankster and the preacher for example, the thrust of Ruml’s attack 
is against the preacher’s self-gratifying posture of autonomy and coher¬ 
ence. He writes: “If with beard and testicles someone becomes a man/ 
every goat has beard and hair aplenty” (V:3345). 95 In other words, it is 
not just the beard and testicles that constitute masculinity. The manliness 
advocated by Rumi has no relation to male physical attributes, including 


89 Freud, On Sexuality , 66. 

90 Interestingly, these fetishistic figurative terms have a graphic connection with lan¬ 
guage. The shape of certain letters corresponds to that which these figurative expressions 
describe. For example, technical epithets for the curl of the beloveds hair include the 
letters jim M and lam (J), or the eyebrows are compared to the letter nun (j) and kdf 

( 4 . ^ 

91 Title of the essay by Jane Gallop, see her Thinking through the Body (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1988), 124-134. 

92 For example, Elizabeth Grosz, Jacques Lacan: A Feminist Introduction , discussed 
in Chapter Two. 

93 Judith Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity (New York: 
Routledge, 1999), 14. 

94 Gallop, Reading Lacan, 133-156. 

95 In Ruml’s poetry, along with other domesticated beasts of burden such as the ass, 
the goat symbolizes the carnal soul concerned only with satisfying base desires, see 
Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun , 96-97. 
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the male organ. In another passage in the Mathnawi, after praising Ayaz, 
the loyal military slave-lover of the Ghaznavid sultan, Mahmud, for his 
humility, sincerity and patience, Ruml writes: 

[True] manliness is this kind of manliness ( mardl ), not beard and penis 
( dhakar) 

otherwise the donkeys penis would have been the king of men 
Whom has God called men ( rijal ) in the Qur an? 

How could there be a place for the body ( jism ) there? 

(He) is a whore ( ruspi ) whose intellect (' aql ) is turned into a mouse 
and his lust ( shahwat ) into a lion by the prancing of a penis ( jawlan-i kir) 
(Y:37U-12, 3715). 

The true men that the Qur’an calls rijal are far from the quantitative 
trappings of the physical body (jism). They are not desexualized or 
devoid of sexual desires, but their sexual desires are like a mouse before 
their lion-like intellect. 

Inasmuch as the phallus is the privileged signifier of desire, the penis 
is the signifier of the lust for self-gratification in the Mathnawi. For Ruml 
there is no confusion between the penis and the phallus, they stand at 
opposite poles from each other; the former signifies all that is worldly 
by its presence, and the latter all that is sublime in its concealment. The 
penis fulfills its function of signifying all that distracts from Reality by 
upholding a fetishistic visual presence. The visible penis of the donkey is 
not the phallus, as it does not signify anything beyond the mistress’s greed 
and lustful desire. Yet, she insists on preferring the inverted paradox of 
her fantasy of the present penis over the reality of the concealed phal¬ 
lus. Ruml leaves no doubt that the mistress is absorbed in an enchanted 
fantasy that has left her heart dumb and blind (V:1365), and that has 
caused the donkey to appear to her as a beautiful Joseph (V:1371), and 
dung as honey (V:1372). 96 She is indeed completely enslaved by it. The 
flaw of any fantasy is that it does not transcend its imaginary configura¬ 
tion, and is not linked to a symbolic structure. As Muller and Richard¬ 
son articulate this point: “Without such a linkage between fantasy and 
symbolic structure, the fantasy remains in the purely imaginary order, 
isolated and alone.” 97 


96 Joseph is the paragon of beauty associated with the Divine Beloved, and used as a 
symbol of the soul, see Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun , 178-179. 

97 Muller and Richardson, Lacan and Language, 206. 
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In the passage from the Mathnawi that speaks of true manliness 
quoted above (V:3711-12, 3715), the word jawlan, meaning prancing 
about in a way that exhibits the penis, signifies the visible presence of the 
erect organ (V:3715). The same visible presence of the donkey’s penis is 
noted in the tale of the slave girl and the donkey. It is precisely the visible 
presence of the donkeys penis that arouses the sexual desire of the mis¬ 
tress. What the mistress sees is neither the veiled phallus nor a spiritual 
insight, but the largely available organ of the donkey “moving up and 
down ( junban )” (V: 1356). She erroneously perceives what she sees with 
her eyes to be a true insight, hence the references to her symbolic blind¬ 
ness, which illustrates the curse upon those with deficient insight and 
understanding. “You saw the external appearance ( zahir ), but the secret 
(sirr) remained hidden from you” (V:1419). Mystical insight is thus not 
“seeing” the secret, for that which can be seen is not the secret. As Wolf- 
son writes: “Mystical vision is a seeing of that which must be veiled.” 98 
Or, as Chittick puts it, what is veiled is that which is beyond the barrier 
of veils, “which is in the first place not ‘the secrets,’ but rather God, or 
God’s face.” 99 Furthermore, authentic insight, that is, the disclosure of 
secrets, comes only from God. Only those who have mastered the art 
of revealing secrets by veiling them, in the form of analogy for instance, 
can breach the injunction against the divulging of secrets. The gourd in 
this tale signifies the skill of the master in engaging esoteric secrets. In 
the introduction to the tale, Rumi refers to the gourd as daqiqa, mean¬ 
ing a “detail” or “fine point.” The phallus signifies esoteric secrets, but 
only when it is itself veiled by the “fine point” of the gourd. 100 The mis¬ 
tress misses this fine point: “You saw the penis as honey and sweetmeat/ 
why did you not see that gourd, you greedy one?” (V:1420) 

In the tale of the slave girl and the donkey, the veiled phallus is the 
signifier of secrets. The secrets are revealed under the veil of analogy, 
hints and allusions that reveal just as they conceal. In his analysis of 
parable, Kermode has observed: “... even plain stories mean more than 
they seem to say,... they may contain mysteries inaccessible to all but 
privileged interpreters—and perhaps not always with any great mea¬ 
sure of certainty even to them.” 101 The veiling of the privileged signifier 


98 Wolfson, “Occultation of the Feminine,” 149. 

99 Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” 61. 

100 Vincent Cornell shared an interesting insight with me, that the gourd in this story 
may be the Shan a, the Islamic holy law. 

101 Kermode, The Genesis of Secrecy, 3. 
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means that no one can explicitly and summarily claim to have conclu¬ 
sive knowledge of esoteric secrets. In the story of the prankster and the 
preacher, the preacher’s claim that he has intimated something of the 
secret, which he presumes has resonated with the womans heart, is cat¬ 
egorically refuted by the veiled phallus (of the prankster). The phallus 
in that story is veiled under the cover of the prankster’s veil and is never 
exposed. In the story of the slave girl and the donkey, the false claims of 
pretenders to have miraculous powers like Jesus or Moses (V:1425) are 
contested by the phallus that signifies the esoteric secrets, but only when 
it is itself veiled by the gourd. 


Raz, The “Unrepresentable” Great Mystery 

By taking the symbol for the symbolized, the mistress presumes that 
she has stumbled upon a “great mystery” {raz) (1350), thus her shout, 
“[Eurekal] I found [It]” (1362). Rumi does not use the term raz lightly, 
in fact, it does not occur very often in the Mathnawi. Rumi often uses 
words like ramz to refer to a hint, ishara to refer to an allusion, and sirr 
to refer to a secret. The word raz, however, is reserved for referring to a 
great mystery. Ruml’s use of the word raz in association with the mis¬ 
tress’s discovery of her slave girl’s improper relations with the donkey 
must be understood both as a sarcastic remark and as an allusion to 
a great mystery. It is significant that the word raz is used in the other 
pornographic tale of the prankster who donned a veil and sat among 
women in a religious gathering (V:3327). In that story, the word is used 
to describe the covert manner in which someone asked the preacher 
about the proper length of pubic hair: “A questioner asked the preacher 
in secret (raz)/‘Does the presence of pubic hair invalidate ritual purity?’ ” 
(V:3327) Rumi mocks the subject matter in question and repeats the 
same sarcastic attitude while hinting at a great mystery. The matter of 
the length of pubic hair is not a mystery, nor is the preacher a great 
mystic who would know anything about it; in the same vein the mistress 
does not discover a raz, a great mystery. Only hints of the great mys¬ 
tery through analogy and metaphor can be intimated, the great mystery 
remains unrepresentable as such. In order to point out the importance 
of the term raz in signifying the gravity of the mistress’s mistake, some 
examples will be discussed. 

In the Mathnawi, God is addressed in the words of a mystic as “O Lord 
o Knower of the great mystery {dana-yi raz)” (111:1951), and the famous 
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mystic Bayazid is called the “knower of the great mystery ( razdan ) and 
the teller of the great mystery ( razgu )” (IV:1825). In a passage that will 
be analyzed in some detail, the Friends of God who are “exceedingly 
concealed” (111:3104) are also referred to as “knowers of the great mys¬ 
tery (razdan)” (111:3127). In Book III of the Mathnawi Rumi relates the 
story of a “knower of the great mystery” (razdan), a Companion of the 
Prophet named Anas Ibn Malik. Anas orders his slave girl to throw a cer¬ 
tain old and faded napkin used by his guests into the fire (111:3110-29). 
After some time the napkin is taken out all clean and white. To the 
astonishment of the guests, Anas informs them that the Prophet had 
once cleaned his hands and lips with this napkin, thus fire does not burn 
it. Rumi concludes that if the hands and lips of the Prophet can bestow 
such nobility on an inanimate object, imagine how much more they can 
do with the soul of the believer (111:3119). Up to this point the narrative 
follows the general pattern of a Persian medieval didactic tale, providing 
a pretext for the poet’s interpretation. Ruml’s voice emerges in line 3120 
to conclude the story as: “It (i.e., hands and lips of the Prophet) turned 
the Ka ba, which is a lump of earth into the qibla (canonical direction of 
Muslim prayer)/o soul, be the dust of men in war (i.e., humble yourself 
before holy men in spiritual warfare).” 

The tale of Anas Ibn Malik leads into a discussion of the motive for 
Anas’s maid (khadima) throwing the napkin in the fire. Line 3121 begins 
with the words, “after that...” indicating that some other point is fol¬ 
lowing. The word asrar (sing, sirr), meaning secrets or mysteries, in the 
following line (3122) alerts the reader to the presence of a secret in the 
passage. “After that” the guests question the maid, which turns the focus 
of the narrative from the napkin to the action of the maid. They ask her: 
Maybe Anas knew the secrets (asrar), but why did you throw such a pre¬ 
cious object into the fire without hesitation? The maid answers that she 
has trust and confidence in the “noble ones (kariman)” (111:3124). The 
next three lines are the maid’s elaboration on the “noble ones,” which 
concludes: “Not only this napkin but I will throw myself in/because I 
have confidence in every noble one who is a knower of the great mys¬ 
tery (karim-i razdan)” (111:3127). The next line begins with the voice of 
Rumi himself concluding the passage. The fact that Ruml’s voice enters 
into the narrative right after the phrase karim-i raz-dan, “noble one, 
knower of the great mystery” leads one to associate him with just such 
a “noble” person. It is as if he were introducing himself in the narrative. 
He states: 
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O brother, apply yourself to this elixir 

the sincerity of man must not be less than that of woman 

The heart of the man who is less than a woman 

is the heart that is less than the belly (111:3128-9). 

First the maid argues that having confidence in the “noble one,” one 
should throw oneself into the fire if commanded to do so. Then Rumi 
goes on to command, presumably a disciple, to: “throw yourself at this 
elixir.” No doubt it is implied that Rumi himself is the “noble one who 
is the knower of the great mystery ( karlm-i razdan)’.’ It is his knowl¬ 
edge of the great mystery that is the source of Rumi s spiritual authority. 
His style of presenting this point is interesting, for it mimics the subject 
matter. Only tacitly does he present himself as the knower of the great 
mystery, as if covering himself under the veil of the words of the story. 
However, it is precisely the words that reveal him as he would like to be 
known. 

In order to understand how Rumi presents himself by hiding under 
the cloak of words in this passage we must backtrack to the six lines 
that precede the story of Anas Ibn Malik (111:3104-09). These lines are 
introduced as: “Explaining how the Messenger (Prophet Muhammad), 
on whom be peace, said: ‘Verily, God most High has friends ( awliya ) 
who are concealed (akhfiya ):”’ 102 

Another group’s going (to and fro) is exceedingly hidden (sakht nihan) 
when would they become famed among the people of externals? 

They possess all this (spiritual status) and no ones eye 

does fall on their sovereignty (even) for a moment 

Both their miracles and they themselves are in the (Divine) sanctuary 

even the abdal (great saints) do not hear their names 

Or don’t you know the bounties of God 

who is calling you to come to that side 

The six directions of the world are all His bounty 

In every direction that you look is His proclamation 

When a noble one tells you come into the fire 

Come in quickly and do not say “it will burn me” (111:3104-09). 

The word abdal, literally the “substitutes,” or “those who permute,” 103 
which refers to the mystics high in the hierarchy of saints, is a clue to the 
kind of “Friends of God” that Rumi is alluding to in this passage. The 


102 A saying attributed to the Prophet Muhammad—see Bad!' al-Zaman Furuzanfar, 
Ahadlth-i Mathnawl (Tehran: Danishgah-i Tehran, 1334/1955), 90-91. 

103 Corbin, Temple et contemplation, 78. 
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oldest Persian treatise on Sufism by Ali Hujwiri (d. 1073) confirms the 
traditions that abdal are forty in number and only three rank below the 
Qutb (the Pole of all saints). 104 Schimmel notes that this word, which in 
a number of early Sufi texts, like Sana is poetry, is usually mentioned 
in connection with the ascetic Sufis, “seems to have assumed [its] high 
spiritual meaning only gradually.” 105 Sa'di (ca. 1213-ca. 1292) uses this 
term to refer to the select few highly praised early mystics. 106 Ibn 'Arabi 
takes the number of the abdal to be seven, corresponding to the seven 
climes, and a later Shi'i spiritual master and interpreter of Ibn ‘Arabi, 
Haydar Amuli (d. after 1385), incorporates this number of abdal into his 
whole esoteric hierarchy. 107 One generation after Rumi, the mystic Ala’ 
al-Dawla Simnani (1261-1336) organized the abdal into his three-tiered 
spiritual hierarchy as the “substitutes,” forty in number, occupying an 
intermediate rank only second to the seven travelers ( sayyahun ) who 
according to him constitute the highest rank of the true mystics. 108 For 
Rumi as well abdal denotes mystics of the highest rank. In the Mathnawi 
he writes that it is the heart of the abdal or of a prophet that is higher 
than the heavens (111:2248), and the source of their power, he points 
out, is not from material nourishment but from God Himself (111:7). 
In this passage abdal means those who, according to Ibn ‘Arabi and 
Haydar Amuli, filled in for the “Friends of God” when these withdrew 
into their subtle bodies, or abandoned their physical bodies, or were 
recalled to higher worlds. 109 Yet the “Friends of God” in this passage are 
even concealed from the abdal who, it is implied, should know whom 
they may be substituting. Due to the “exceedingly concealed” manner 
of their movement on earth, the “substitutes” have not even heard of 
the names of the “Friends of God” (3106). True to the “exceedingly con- 


104 Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjub, 213-214. 

105 Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1975), 202. 

106 Homa Katouzian, “Sufism in Sa'di, Sa'di on Sufism,” in The Heritage of Sufism, vol. 2, 
The Legacy of Medieval Persian Sufism (1150-1500), ed. Leonard Lewisohn (Oxford: 
Oneword, 1999), 201. 

107 See Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 200; Corbin, Temple et contempla¬ 
tion, 72-95. 

108 Jamal J. Elias, The Throne Carrier of God: The Life and Thought of‘Ala al-Dawla 
as-Simnani (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995), 104. 

109 Corbin, Temple et contemplation, 78. 
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cealed” manner of their movement (1304), RumI refers to them only as 
“a folk” ( qawm ) (III:3104). 110 

We are not able to readily identify who the “Friends of God” are, but 
there are clues as to the nature of their authority. In line 3106 we are 
told that their karamat, i.e. their “nobility/generosity” or their “miracle” 
as well as they themselves are in the Divine sanctuary ( haram ). This is 
in keeping with the etymological root of the Arabic term k-r-m, which, 
whether denoting nobility, generosity or miraculous feats is understood 
to have divine origins beyond human actions and capacity. 111 The word 
karamat, i.e., the miraculous act of a Sufi saint, should be distinguished 
from the prophetic miracle that is referred to as mujiza, “that which 
renders others incapable.” There is a common thread between the two, 
both are extraordinary acts that disrupt the normal course of events, 
they are “miracles,” in the sense that both “rend (the) custom” ( kharq 
al-’ada ). 112 Discussing Hakim al-Tirmidhl’s (d. 910) al-Farq Bayn al-Ayat 
wa al-Karamat (“The Difference between Signs [of the Prophets] and 
the Miracles [of the Saints]), Bernd Radtke defines karamat as “thau- 
maturgic gift” of the saints, which is essentially distinguished from dya, 
“the evidentiary miracles” of the prophets. 113 Here I translate karamat as 
“miracle,” that which breaks the norm, keeping in mind its distinction 
from mujiza, which is exclusively a prophetic act. The Qur an and hadith 
do not recognize a special category of people who are close to God and 
enjoy divine gifts and powers. 114 The great mystics always expressed an 
aversion for the display of miracles because many pseudo-mystics would 
often engage in what Schimmel calls “miracle mongering” for personal 


110 Qawm is the usual designation of the Sufis, for example, in the work of Al-Junayd 
of Baghdad (d. ca. 910), see Hassan Abdel-Kader, ed. and trans., The Life, Personality 
and Writings ofal-Junayd (London: Luzac and Company, 1962), 15; also see Farid al-Din 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-Awliya, ed. Muhammad Isti'lami (Tehran: Zawar, 1968), 72. 

111 See Denise Aigle and Catherine Mayeur-Jaouen, “Miracle et Karama: Une 
Approche Comparatiste,” in Miracle et karama: Hagiographies medievales comparees, ed. 
Denise Aigle (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 2000), 14-15. 

112 See Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 99. 

113 Bernd Radtke, “Al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi on Miracles,” in Miracle et karama: Hagiog¬ 
raphies medievales comparees” ed. Denise Aigle (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 2000), 290 
-292; also see Muhammad Ibn ‘All Hakim al-Tirmidhi, Kitdb Khatm al-Awliya (Beirut: 
al-Matba‘ah al-Kathulikiyah, 1965). 

114 Bernd Radtke and John O’Kane, The Concept of Sainthood in Early Islamic Mysti¬ 
cism: Two Works by al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (Richmond, BC: Curzon, 1996), 7. 
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gain and popularity. 115 For example, the tenth century Sufi, Abu Sa id 
Abu al-Khayr, said: “Whosoever belongs entirely to the Giver ( karim), 
all his acts are karamat, ‘gifts of grace.”’ 116 Thus inasmuch as the “mira¬ 
cle” of the great mystics are proof of their spiritual status, the popularity 
contests characteristic of “miracle-mongering” pseudo-Sufis are the ref¬ 
utation of their claim. Rumi himself rebukes the pseudo-Sufi pretenders 
who, in the fashion of Moses who performed miracles with his staff, 
carry a staff in their hands as if to say: “I am Moses,” or like Jesus, whose 
miraculous breath cured the sick and raised the dead, “blow on foolish 
people as if (to say): ‘I am Jesus’” (V:1425). In other words, anyone with 
lofty claims to miraculous accomplishments cannot but be a pretender. 

Line 3107, starts with an abrupt address to the reader: “Or, you do not 
know of the bounties ( karamha ) of God/who is calling you from ‘that’ 
(an) side: come (now).” From the miracle ( karamat ) of the “Friends of 
God” in line 3106 we move to the bounties (karamha), i.e., miracles 
of God. This suggests a close affinity between the miracles performed 
by the “Friends of God” and those performed by God himself—after 
all, the “Friends of God” and his miracle are in the Divine sanctuary 
(haram) (111:3106). The next verse reads: “the six directions of the whole 
world are all H/his bounties/every direction that you look is H/his proc¬ 
lamation” (111:3108). There is no doubt that as far as this verse is about 
God’s miracles, the bounties mentioned are the entire Creation which 
makes Him known, i.e., is evidence of Him. However, this verse may be 
about the miracle of the “Friends of God.” Thus we must ask who are the 
“Friends of God” and what their miracles are that it should be the evi¬ 
dence of their miraculous power. In the last line of this short passage we 
read that when a karim, which now must be understood as the one who 
has proven his claim of authority for performing a karamat (miracle), 
tells you to enter into the fire, you must obey without excuse (111:3109). 117 
It should be noted that the command of a karim to enter into the fire 
resembles the command of God in line 3107 calling from “that” (an, 
i.e., the Unseen) side to come now, supporting the affinity between the 
karim s and God’s command and their miracles. The last line (111:3109) 
leads us to the conclusion that the “Friend of God” is really the karim 
whose identity is in question here. 


115 Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 212. 

116 Quoted in Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, 66. 

117 The change from the plural “Friends of God” to the singular “Friend of God” 
should be noted here. 
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Who is this most concealed “Friend of God?” We know that he is a 
karim, not just a “noble” person, but the one who has at least one miracle 
(karamat is singular) as evidence of his rank, hence his authority, to his 
credit. The last two lines of the story of Anas Ibn Malik leave little doubt 
that the “noble one who is the knower of the great mystery” ( karlm-i 
razdan) is Rumi himself. Thus, this most concealed friend of God is 
Rumi himself who has cloaked himself with the words of his poetry. The 
veils of words reveal the secret of his identity, but only by concealing it. 
It is not difficult to see why Rumi would conceal his self-presentation. 
The claim to be the “noble one who is the knower of the great mys¬ 
tery,” is a claim that can be asserted only through allusions in order to 
preserve the occult nature of secrecy. Rumi is claiming to partake in 
God’s knowledge of the “great mystery” for as he writes, God is “the 
Knower of the great mystery ( dand-yi rdz ),” (111:1951) and so is he. In 
effect he is claiming unmediated access to the Divine source, as he does 
in other passages in the Mathnawi, viewing himself as another Solomon 
(11:3681-3712) or Noah (111:2785-98). 

There cannot be a complete understanding of rdz, because in Laca- 
nian terms that would mean that the Real ceases to exist as the Real. 
The register of the Real corresponds to what in Rumi’s mystical uni¬ 
verse is referred to simply as an, “that,” a simple demonstrative pro¬ 
noun, which signifies an attempt to intimate that which resists direct 
and full entry into the register of the Symbolic. 118 DiCenso, explaining 
Lacan, writes: “The real is that which, at any given time, cannot be inte¬ 
grated into discourse; it ‘resists symbolization absolutely.’” 119 Thus, the 
Lacanian Symbolic is marked by an irreducible lack, an incompleteness 
inherent in our being. In Lacan’s terminology, lack is signified by the 
phrase manque a etre, translated as “want of being” in order to be dis¬ 
tinguished from “want to be,” which amounts to imaginary attempts to 
fi ll the lack. 120 The purposefully ambiguous use of the word manque is 
an indication that a reliable representation of the Real through symbolic 
codes (a fixed meaning) is not possible. Therefore, the “conceptual clo¬ 
sure,” which means the end of symbolic activity in the register of the 


118 For example in the Divan, 6:2897. This is consistent with general Sufi terminol¬ 
ogy. Junayd of Baghdad (d. c. 910), for example, refers to that which cannot be 
described simply as dhalika “that,” see Abdel-Kader, The Life, Personality and Writings 
of al-Junayd, 34. 

119 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 43. 

120 Muller and Richardson, Lacan and Language, 22. 
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Symbolic by the assimilation of the Real into the Symbolic, will never 
take place. Articulated in the terminology of Sufi theosophy, “the veils 
will never be lifted.” 121 Put differently, the “ghayriyya” (the otherness) of 
the ghayr (the other) will never be eliminated, the Symbolic by any other 
name remains the “other.” However, the Symbolic system continues to 
be permeable to the encroachments of the Real. Something of the Real 
is continuously manifested in the other orders. In other words, certain 
aspects of the Symbolic may be designated as the site of self-disclosure 
of the Real under the veil of symbols. This is what may be specified as 
glimpses of the Real or point de capiton, theophanic symbols or a great 
mystery (raz). 

RumI alludes to the raz by veiling it as a prankster does under a 
womans garb, or as a slave girl does behind closed doors with her hid¬ 
den secret, represented by the gourd. The “great mystery” (raz), like the 
“knower of great mystery” ( dana-yi raz), is indeed “exceedingly hidden” 
(111:3104). What precisely the great mystery (raz) is that is known by the 
“noble one” we may never know with certainty, only that God’s knowl¬ 
edge of it is shared by RumI. However, the glimpses of the identity of the 
“knower of great mystery” and hints of the possession of its knowledge 
may be intimated in the text. What is most germane to the topic of this 
book is that in both tales RumI uses the phallic motif to refer to the deep 
esoteric meanings of divinity. The language of RumI’s poetry makes the 
disclosure of the “great mystery” possible, but only by concealing it. The 
“great mystery,” like Lacan’s hidden signifier, is disclosed in words only 
to be cloaked by them. 


The Elixir, an Emanation from the Divine 

In the tale of Anas Ibn Malik, who orders his maid to throw the napkin 
in fire (111:3104-29), the knower of the great mystery, the “noble one” 
( karim ), orders the novice to enter the fire without excuses (111:3109). 
However, RumI, who is the karim and the knower of the great mystery, 
orders the novice to apply himself to “this elixir” (3128). Rumi’s choice of 
this word is significant, for elixir (Arabic al-iksir ) is the catalyst that acti¬ 
vates the process of transformation of a base metal like copper into gold. 
Even in its purely physical form this transformation is not a “natural” 


Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” 81. 
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process. Seyyed Hossein Nasr explains that this process of “al-chemical 
transmutation” as he calls it, “is the result of the direct intrusion of a 
higher principle upon the physical plane and a quickening of cosmic 
processes made possible only through the presence of forces from the 
worlds above in the same way that inwardly the transformation of the 
soul is possible only through the presence of the Spirit.” 122 Elixir does 
not denote only a special substance. Associated with the term kimlya 
(alchemy), it includes the whole esoteric transformative art, as well 
as the end result of the process of transformation. The connection of 
alchemy with secrecy is self-evident, alchemy has always been catego¬ 
rized among the occult sciences. 123 

The foundations of Islamic alchemy are associated with the name of 
Jabir Ibn Hayyan (d. c. 815). 124 Henry Corbins study of Islamic philoso¬ 
phy has shown that Islamic alchemy associated with Jabir s name was a 
comprehensive discipline that included the esoteric “science of letters” 
( al-jafr ) pertaining to the supreme name of God—a concept that was 
taken up by the Sufis and extensively developed by Ibn ‘Arabi and his 
school. 125 The word raz is a term from Middle Persian. Shaul Shaked 
has shown that this term is used in Pahlavi texts as a reference to reli¬ 
gious mysteries; he writes that the usage of this word in the Pahlavi texts 
often “denotejs] a hidden cause, a latent factor, a connection which is 
not immediately evident.” 126 The cause, factor or connection that Shaked 
mentions always had a special religious meaning in addition to the con¬ 
notations of a secret. 127 For example, the historian Shahristanl (d. 1153) 
viewed Mazdak’s cosmology as being governed through a combination 
of characters that form “the greatest name,” which he said was the key to 
“the greatest secret.” 128 In this sense, elixir is a presence that “emanates” 


122 Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Islamic Sciences: An Illustrated Study (n.p.: World of Islam 
Festival Publishing Company, 1976), 196. 

123 Franz Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam, trans. from the German by Emile 
and Jenny Marmorstein (London: Routledge, 1994), 239-254. 

124 For a discussion of Jabir’s works and contribution, see Henry Corbin and Pierre 
Lory, Alchimie comme art hieratique (Paris: L’Herne, 1986); also see Pierre Lory, Tadhir 
al-Ikstr al-A‘zam: Arba Asharat Risalatan fi San at al-KImiya li Jabir ibn Hayyan, 
Lelaboration de I’Elixir Supreme (Damascus: Institut Fran^ais de Damas, 1988); Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam (Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1987), 
42-43, 258-268. 

125 Corbin, The History of Islamic Philosophy, 76. 

126 Shaul Shaked, Prom Zoroastrian Iran to Islam: Studies in Religious History and 
Intercultural Contacts (Hampshire: Variorum, 1995), 193. 

127 Shaked, From Zoroastrian Iran to Islam, 206-213. 

128 Shaked, Prom Zoroastrian Iran to Islam, 212-213. 
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from the “Divine Spirit,” to use Corbins words, and is manifested as 
letters of the alphabet aimed at the transformation of the world below. 129 
Corbin also notes the example of Mughaira Ibn Sa id al-ljli, possibly 
the most ancient of Shiite gnostics (d. 119/737), for whom the letters 
of the alphabet were “the elements out of which the very ‘body’ of God 
is composed.” 130 Thus the elixir may be related to an esoteric text, or 
more precisely to the secrets communicated through the letters of an 
esoteric text capable of effecting a spiritual transformation. “This elixir” 
(111:3128) that Rumi recommends the reader apply to himself could 
very well be his Mathnawi. That is to say, Rumi views the Mathnawi as a 
Divine force through which the spiritual transformation and cleansing 
of the adept’s soul take place. The impurities of the soul may be cleansed 
by applying this spiritual elixir to oneself. 

The “great mystery” (raz) then may be related to Rumi’s claim to be 
the “exceedingly concealed Friend of God.” In Fihi ma Fihi he calls the 
true masters “the Veiled Ones of God.” They are veiled even from “the 
many saints with sight who have achieved union.” 131 The elixir that is 
the Mathnawi is thus closely linked to the author, the person of the 
master capable of effecting “transmutation” in the physical and spiri¬ 
tual world. 132 In another passage in the Mathnawi he calls the spiritual 
master the elixir: “Do service to the elixir ( iksir ), like copper/endure the 
beloveds torments, o heart” (11:3475). Linking the idea of the mystic as 
elixir to the transformative power of his miracles he continues to relate 
the story of a mystic who was accused of stealing a precious gem on 
a ship. The mystic causes hundreds of thousands of fish, each with a 
precious gem in its mouth, to raise their heads from the sea (11:3478- 
3505). Along these lines in another passage Rumi likens the “Shaikh” to 
“inexhaustible alchemy” {hi karan, 11:3343), and then tells the story of a 
great mystic who, when accused of drinking wine, miraculously turned 
all the wine in the city into honey (11:3398-3423). 


129 Corbin, The History of Islamic Philosophy, 132. 

130 Corbin, The History of Islamic Philosophy, 132. 

131 Jalal al-Din Rumi, Kitab-i Fihi ma Fihi, ed. Badi' al-Zaman Furuzanfar (Tehran: 
Amir Kabir, 1330/1951), 88; also see Signs of the Unseen: The Discourses of Jalaluddin 
Rumi, trans. W. M. Thackston, Jr. (Boston: Shambhala, 1994). For a discussion of the 
significance of the often overlooked Fihi ma Fihi (literally “in it is what is in it”), a col¬ 
lection of Rumi’s more informal lectures, discourses, and conversations, see Fatemeh 
Keshavarz, “Pregnant with God: The Poetic Art of Mothering the Sacred in Rumi’s Fihi 
Ma Fih,” Comparative Studies of South Asia, Africa and the Middle East 22.1-2 (2002): 
92-99. 

132 Nasr, Islamic Sciences, 196. 
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The point that the elixir may be Rumi himself is supported by line 
3120 of the tale of Anas Ibn Malik’s napkin (Book III), where, after relat¬ 
ing the miraculous blessing bestowed on the napkin by the Prophet, 
Rumi advises the reader to humble himself, “to be the dust” as he puts 
it, before “the [spiritual] men.” If this line would have read: “be the dust 
of that (true) man,” the Prophet and his miraculous blessing would have 
remained the focus, but the exclusive example of one holy man is gener¬ 
alized to other holy men. In other words, Muhammad is not the only one 
capable of a miracle ( mujiza ), there are other noble men ( kariman ) with 
miracles ( karamat ), which obliges the audience’s deference and humility 
before them. Nor are only Muhammad’s lips and hands instruments of 
effecting a miracle, the lips and hands of true men (organs of uttering 
and writing words) too are capable of miracles. Thus in line 3118 Rumi 
does not write: “Seek the proximity of that [specific] hand and lip;” he 
writes: “Seek the proximity of such (chundn ) a hand and lip.” 

The link between the mystics’ miracles and their hands and lips that 
are associated with uttering and writing their words seem to suggest 
that the Mathnawl is the elixir. This leads one to conclude that the “great 
mystery” (raz) known to Rumi alone is the presence of otherworldly 
forces in the Mathnawi. This is not merely to admit the Divine source of 
this book but to concede the presence of the Divine residing in it. The 
Mathnawi as an elixir is not only the substance that causes a spiritual 
transformation, it also is the end result as well as the transformation 
process itself. To paraphrase Corbin with reference to the Mathnawi, the 
Mathnawi is manifesting the occult but only by occulting the manifest. 133 
The Divine Spirit reveals itself as the “great mystery” that is the Divine 
presence in Ruml’s mystical poetry by concealing itself in the words that 
embody the Divine Spirit. In other words, Ruml’s mystical poetry that 
conceals the “great mystery” is simultaneously the condition that facili¬ 
tates its self-disclosure. 

The question that follows is: how can such a claim be verified? Any¬ 
one can make a claim ( dawa ) or assertion, but according to Rumi there 
are some assertions, the truth of which is attested by their very being. In 
a passage devoted to this topic (11:3573-3601) he gives the example of a 
person who claims that his mother-tongue is Arabic. The very fact that 
he is speaking Arabic to make this claim is the proof of his assertion, 
although his saying that he knows Arabic is no more than an assertion 


Corbin, The History of Islamic Philosophy, 12. 
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(11:3583). In a line that is most relevant to his own claim he writes: 
“Although this written statement ( navashta ) [i.e., the Mathnawl ] is itself 
(only) a claim {da 'wl) /what is written is itself an evidence of the inner 
meaning (of this assertion)” (11:3585). To use the analogy of the elixir, 
it is not the copper that confirms the truth of the elixir, the elixir is the 
proof, the cause, the effect and the process that precipitates the cause 
and effect. In another passage in Book II, Rumi writes: “If the copper is 
incapable of processing the elixir/the elixir would not become copper” 
(11:3344). Corbin, connecting the Ismaili gnostic concept of ta’wil as a 
form of spiritual rebirth (of the text or the adept) with the alchemical 
method of Jabir, writes: “It is not the spiritual meaning to be extracted 
that constitutes the metaphor; it is the letter itself which is the metaphor 
of Idea.” 134 

A statement in the story of Anas Ibn Malik and his napkin could have 
been written as an answer to the question of the validity of Ruml’s claim: 
“In every direction that you look are H/his signs” (111:3108). That is to 
say, in every direction you look in this Mathnawl there are signs and 
marks proclaiming Rumi’s assertion. In other words, the refined sub¬ 
tlety with which the claim is made is itself a proof of the claim of being 
“the Knower of the great mystery ( dana-yi raz ).” 

Needless to say, like the elixir, the art of disclosure of secrets is not a 
“natural” phenomenon acquired on the physical plane. Rather, it pro¬ 
ceeds from the intervention of forces from the world above. This is 
the reason that Rumi repeatedly rebukes the mistress’s claim of being 
privileged with the mastery of this art, and the reason the Mathnawi 
is implied to be a miracle {karamat, 11:3106). The mastery of the art 
further implies that the master cannot be divorced from his art. That is 
to say, separating Rumi from the Mathnawl is not possible, because as 
Rumi himself hints, both the miracle ( karamat ) and the karlm are in the 
Divine sanctuary ( haram ) (11:3106). Perhaps it is the inseparability of 
this text from its author that causes the Mathnawl to present itself as a 
complete book even in early stages of its composition (in the preface to 
the Book I for example). 


34 Corbin, The History of Islamic Philosophy , 12, emphasis in the original. 
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Conclusion 

The tale of the slave girl and the donkey may be interpreted as phallo- 
centric, that is, the central motif of this tale is the veiled phallus as the 
signifier of esoteric secrets. The disclosure of inner mysteries through 
the veiled language of proverbs, parables and analogy safeguards the 
secretive nature of the hidden secrets. Since the Divine essence is abso¬ 
lutely inaccessible and unrepresentable, the subtle play of concealment 
and disclosure continues indefinitely. Any (mis)perception of a defi¬ 
nite closure of this veiling and unveiling may be understood as fetish¬ 
ism, which is a fixation on a literalized form substituted for the inner 
meaning. Rumi’s term ’ariya, “a borrowed thing” may be interpreted 
as a fetish, which signifies the transitory nature of the signifiers, i.e., 
the external form, and their connection with sensuality symbolized by 
the penis. The entirety of creation is a veil, a “borrowed form” or fetish, 
which may have a positive function when it is taken as a signpost on the 
spiritual path, or it may have a negative orientation when it is exalted 
as an end in itself. Rurnl illustrates this point in the pornographic tale 
of the slave girl and the donkey by fusing the mystical and the sexual, 
even the vulgar. He associates other terms like shahwat (lust) and mayl 
(attraction, inclination), khayal (imagination or imaginary), hirs (greed) 
with the word ’ariya, endowing each with positive or negative valence. 
The term kir, i.e., “penis,” arguably one of the most vulgar words in the 
Persian language could be added to this list. All these terms are in some 
way associated with the phallic motif of the tale, represented by the 
penis when negatively inclined, or signified by the phallus when associ¬ 
ated with the master and esoteric secrets. 

The instability of signifiers is well illustrated in this tale. The medita¬ 
tive voice of the author breaks through the narrative thread, now preach¬ 
ing or imparting practical advice, now renouncing the false claims of 
the pretentious Sufis. The significance of a character like the slave girl 
is altered to accommodate the thrust of the argument. This repetition 
of difference in interpretation, which is characteristic of the Mathnawi, 
results in a seemingly erratic trajectory. Mills is correct to point out that 
the constant shifting of the signifiers overwhelms the story itself. 135 How¬ 
ever, the author’s lack of concern with the consistency of the storyline 


Mills, “Folk Tradition in the Masnavi 141. 
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serves the purpose of redirecting the focus of interpretation away from 
the literal aspect. Thus Rumi exemplifies the kind of perception not con¬ 
ditioned by or reduced to appearances through repeating the structure 
of differential interpretation. One interpretation is contested or aug¬ 
mented by another, which itself is disproved or supplemented by yet 
another. 

The relationship between signifiers (external forms) in a signifying 
chain is meant to reveal the signified (inner meaning). However, because 
a signifier always relates to another signifier and not to the signified, 
the process of signification only manages to conceal the inner meaning. 
Meaning, then, does not consist in language, that is, the essence is not 
contained in an external form, hence the act of interpretation is never 
finished. What may be uncovered through signification or interpretation 
is not a definite meaning, but rather the symbolic evidence of its textual 
movement. Each interpretation is thus a veil that reveals and conceals, 
differs from the inner meaning and defers its ultimate disclosure. That 
which is revealed and concealed in each interpretation or external form 
is not the secret itself, but hints and allusions to its presence. The secret 
cannot be fully captures in language. Were it possible to have a direct 
representation of the secret in language, the secret would be reduced to 
its representational form. Thus representations of the secret in language 
remain ideational representations asserted in terms of hints, allusions, 
and symbolic analogies. 

Although the inner meaning does not consist in language, it certainly 
does insist in the chain of signifiers. Hence, indications of the presence 
of an inner meaning in the representational forms can be discerned 
through metonymy, metaphor and analogy. Metonymy provides the 
symbolic evidence of the presence of an inner meaning as it is displaced 
in a word-to-word relationship. The presence of the secrets is intimated 
through their insistence, that is, in the superficial evidence of their tex¬ 
tual movement in the clustering of a signifying chain. Metaphor is based 
on certain similarities between words. They may be arranged so that 
one word stands for another, hence a metaphorical relationship between 
external forms and their inner meaning is established. 

According to Rumi it is only a mystic like himself who has the right to 
bring forth analogy. The mystic becomes a conduit of Divine guidance, 
and like Solomon and Noah he can claim a Divine source and miraculous 
composition for his inspirations. The terms mathal (“proverb/parable”) 
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and mithal (“analogy”) in Rumi’s usage are related to this prerogative of 
the true mystic, i.e., Rumi himself, who elucidates the inner meaning of 
external forms through the resources of Persian mystical poetry. In this 
sense, the Mathnawi may be viewed as a miraculous elixir, the result of 
Divine intervention that causes spiritual transformation. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE PHALLUS AND THE SUBJECT 


Summary of the Tale of the Prankster who Donned the Veil 

and Sat among the Women during a Religious Gathering 
(MathnawI V 3325 - 50 ) 

In this chapter another pornographic tale from the MathnawI will be 
examined to demonstrate the phallocentric dimension that is operative 
in the text. 

A prankster named Juha disguised himself with a woman’s veil and 
sat amongst women at a religious gathering . 1 Someone asked the jurist 
who was preaching whether the presence of pubic hair invalidates the 
ritual prayer. The preacher replied that praying when one had long pubic 
hair was objectionable and that it had to be removed. The inquirer asked 
what length of pubic hair would be permissible. The preacher replied 
that anything longer than a grain of barley had to be removed in order 
for the daily ritual prayer to be complete. The prankster turned to the 
woman next to him and said: “O sister, would you for God’s sake bring 
your hand forward and check the length of my pubic hair” (V:3333-4)? 
The woman put her hand in Juha’s trousers and her hand touched (asib) 
his penis. She screamed loudly, causing the preacher to say: “My preach¬ 
ing touched her heart!” (V:3335) The prankster corrected him saying: 
“No, it did not touch her heart, it touched her hand. Woe to her if it 
had touched her heart, o wise one!” (V:3336) 


1 Juha or Juki is the Arabic name for Khwaja Nasr al-Din, a legendary figure known 
for his satirical anecdotes. In the context of this story the translation of this word as 
“prankster” best conveys the mischievious character of this literary figure playing a 
practical joke; for a survey of the presence of this figure in Persian literature, see Ulrich 
Marzolph, “Molla Nasr al-Din in Persia,” Iranian Studies 28.3-4 (1995): 157-174; for 
bibliographical references to this figure in early Arabic literature, see Franz Rosenthal, 
Humor in Early Islam (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1956), 9-10 n. 4. 
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Fetishistic Literalization of Symbols and the Signifier of 
Esoteric Secrets 

In the context of Islamic legal discourse, the fulfillment of the require¬ 
ments of the daily prayer has important implications for ones salva¬ 
tion. The completion of all other deeds of a believer is contingent upon 
the fulfillment of one’s daily prayer. The preacher presents himself as 
someone who can accurately determine the cause of the perfection of 
prayer (V:3329). However, as RumI points out, the preacher is primar¬ 
ily immersed in his own self-aggrandizing identity. The seriousness of 
the preacher’s language, which is in the sophisticated tone of Islamic 
legal discourse, serves the purpose of constructing his own discursive 
superiority. The sophisticated technical terms of jurisprudence permeate 
his speech, for example, 'ana (“pubic hair”), makruh (“legally objection¬ 
able”), fard (“religious obligation”), and namaz (“ritual prayer”). As the 
very first line of the tale informs us, all women and men sit literally 
below his pulpit (V:3325), thus reinforcing his position of superiority. 
His manner of speech, his discursive decorum, even his position on 
the pulpit above everyone else are all designed to support his claim of 
superiority over his audience. RumI presents the preacher as someone 
who finds significance in these elements of his own self-grounding. In 
a line that is directed at the preacher, RumI mockingly writes: “He has 
combed (he strokes) his beard, as if saying: ‘I am preeminent.’ ” Then 
it is Ruml’s own voice that is heard: “You are preeminent ( sabiq ), but 
only for death and grief” (V:3347). 2 

The preacher’s identity is structured through his amplified signifying 
practices that are mirrored back to him from the inferior position of 
the audience. It could be said that Ruml’s preacher is truly a “spoken” 
subject, one whose identity structure draws significance from cultural 
sources external to him, i.e., the audience, or his speech. Every feature 
of his identity is a carefully calculated piece arranged to confirm his 
autonomy in contrast to his audience’s inferiority. In spite of his alleged 


2 This tale is a typical representation of the never-ending tension between mystical 
experience associated with love, and legalism associated with the pulpit and sermon 
within Islamic tradition. Schimmel quotes MIrza Ghalib (d. 1869) who captures this 
tension in one line of poetry: “The secret that’s in the heart is no sermon / you can 
say it on the gallows [upon which hang the Sufis who divulge the secret] but not 
on the pulpit.” See her “Yusuf in Mawlana Rumi’s Poetry,” in The Heritage of Sufism, 
vol. 2, The Legacy of Medieval Persian Sufism (1150-1500), ed. Leonard Lewisohn 
(Oxford: Oneworld, 1999), 49. 
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autonomy, the preacher is dependent on his audience, because his 
superiority is dependent upon its recognition. However, as the “other” 
of the preacher, the audience itself bears the mark of insurmountable 
lack, because it too submits to the limitations and possibilities of the 
Symbolic order. 

The preacher presents his hegemonic discourse as a spiritual insight. 
This is evident in his self-gratifying declaration upon hearing the 
womans scream that his discourse “touched her heart” (V:3335). In the 
next line the prankster states: “It did not touch her heart, it touched 
her hand” (V:3336). This line makes one wonder what this “it” is that 
touched her hand and not her heart? Obviously the penis touched the 
womans hand, so “it” is the penis. But in this verse the prankster is 
replying to the preachers statement, so “it” also refers to the preacher’s 
discourse that could not have touched the womans heart. It is therefore 
implied that RumI is equating the preachers discourse with the penis, an 
apt comparison since the penis as the male organ signifies the fetishistic 
literalization of symbols divorced from their inner meaning. This is in 
keeping with the Mathnawts presentation of the penis as the signifier 
of the lust for self-gratification. Whereas in the tale of the slave girl and 
the donkey the penis had a visual fetishistic presence, in this tale the 
penis is covered under the veil worn by the prankster. Here the veil of 
the prankster corresponds to the (false) veil of the preacher’s discourse, 
the former concealing the prankster’s penis and the latter the preacher’s 
narcissistic fantasy of self-grounded autonomy. 

The phrase “secretly” ( bi-raz ) in the beginning of the story (V:3327) 
signals that there is a secret beneath the veil of the narrative. 3 Line 
3337 of this tale abruptly shifts the focus from the penis to the phallus. 
RumI states: “A bit of ‘it’ touched the hearts of [Pharaoh’s] magicians / 
[when Moses’] staff and hand became as one for them.” If touching 
the hidden penis by hand caused such a reaction in the woman, how 
much greater would the degree of transformation have been had the 
true signifier touched her heart. By referring to the Quranic narrative 
of the encounter between Moses and the Pharaoh’s magicians, RumI 
gives an example of an instance when something of “it” had actually 
touched someone’s heart. RumI does not need to tell the reader who 
the magicians were. In the story of Moses, as it is related in the Qur an, 
God equipped him with two signs as proof of his prophecy before being 


Just as it did in the tale of the slave girl and the donkey. See Chapter Three. 
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sent to Pharaoh. One was his staff, the other his hand that turned white 
(Quran 26:15). It is important to briefly relate the story as it relates to 
Rumi’s intention in this tale. 

In Qur’an 20:17-23 when Moses encounters God he is asked: “What 
is that in your right hand?” He replies: “This is my staff (‘ asa ) upon 
which I lean, and with which I beat down the branches for my sheep, 
and wherein I find other uses.” God asks him to cast it down, and 
when he does so it turns into a serpent. He is told: “Grasp it and fear 
not.” He is also asked to insert his hand into his shirt, and when he 
takes it out it is white. Armed with these two signs from God, Moses 
encounters Pharaoh, who accuses him of magic, and calls upon the 
magicians of the land to counter Moses’ miracles (26:34-38). On the day 
of the encounter, the sorcerers throw down their cords and staffs which 
turn into serpents. Moses’ staff turns into a serpent and swallows the 
others. At this point the magicians prostrate themselves before Moses 
and acknowledge the greatness of Moses’ God. Pharaoh becomes angry 
and orders their hands and feet to be cut off alternately and that they 
be crucified. To this they respond: “There is no harm (la dayr), indeed 
to our Lord we return” (26:50). 

Rumi is alluding to this well-known Quranic narrative with which 
his readers would have been familiar. Even without recourse to psycho¬ 
analysis, the connection between staff and phallus is clear. The “it,” which 
touched the magicians’ hearts (V:3337), may be understood as a refer¬ 
ence to the phallus as the signifier of esoteric secrets. Only “something 
of it,” that is, the phallus as signifier, touched the hearts of Pharaoh’s 
magicians, causing them to have a change of heart. The imagery of 
Moses’ staff with its miraculous qualities is repeated several times in the 
Mathnawl. In one passage Rumi likens himself to Moses’ staff even to a 
hidden Moses: “I am the staff in the hands of my Moses /1 am a hidden 
Moses (musiyam pinhan) while I am visible in presence” (IV:1069). He 
goes on to liken all miracles of God to Moses’ staff: “If I count all the 
staffs of God /1 should tear (expose or confound) the hypocrisy of these 
followers of Pharaoh” (IV: 1073). In another passage of the Mathnawi 
Rumi establishes a direct link between Moses’ staff and the penis in 
the context of explaining how Moses’ staff miraculously turned into a 
serpent. He writes: “When, instead of (casting down) the staff you threw 
(ejaculated) semen / that (semen) became a human being” (111:3454). 
The main point of this long passage is that one should not be surprised 
at the difference between a phenomenon and the effects produced by it. 
For example, a child is produced by semen, and sugar is extracted from 
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sugarcane, but the binaries in each pair have no resemblance to one 
another (111:3456). In the same vein, the praise of God uttered by one’s 
mouth has no resemblance to the bird of paradise that is created by it 
(III:3459). 4 Interestingly, Rumi connects the flowing rivers of paradise 
promised to the believer (Rumi presumes it to be a male believer) to 
the control of the flow of semen: “The water (semen) of your patience 
became a river of water in paradise / your love and affection (for God) 
is a river of m il k in paradise” (111:3461). 

In the context of medieval Persian literature, the analogy between staff 
and penis is not unfamiliar. For example, in his collection of didactic 
tales in prose and poetry, Sa'di of Shiraz (d. ca. 1292), a contemporary 
of Rumi, uses the term staff as a reference to penis. Sa'di relates the 
story of an old man who married a beautiful young woman, but on 
the wedding night his “staff” (‘ asd ) slept and would not become erect. 5 
In the tale of the prankster and the preacher, the loud scream of both 
the woman and the magicians (V:3335, and 3339) at the moment of 
contact, and the use of the same word nara to describe their cry further 
supports that a link can be established between staff and phallus, as the 
words nara (Arabic) meaning “scream,” and nara (Persian) meaning 
“maleness/penis,” are pronounced the same in Persian. The magicians 
cried out when, by observing the incredible power of Moses’ staff, the 
truth of his God was revealed to them. Likewise, the woman screamed 
when the concealed penis touched her hand. 

Rumi refutes the preacher’s posture of superiority and preeminence 
by highlighting the difference between that which touched the woman’s 
hand (i.e., the penis) and that which touched the magician’s heart (i.e., 
the phallus). Any claim of “having” the Phallus is negated by what Lacan 
calls “the intervention of a ‘to seem’ ( parattre ) that replaces the ‘to have’, 
in order to protect it on one case, and to mask its lack on the other.” 6 
In other words, the phallus only appears to be there. Lacan’s theory of 
signification, with its notion of the phallus as the privileged signifier that 
cannot be objectified, is helpful for understanding the preacher’s claim 
of hegemony. Lacan’s notion of “having” the phallus and “being” the 
phallus will distinguish between the symbolic positions of the preacher 
and the prankster. The difference between the penis and the phallus is 


4 In the Islamic context, for every good deed of a believer a wondrous reward is 
created for him/her in paradise. 

5 Sa'di, Kulliydt-i Sadi, 152. 

6 Lacan, Ecrits, 694. 
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expressive of the difference between the preacher’s self-aggrandizing 
discourse of autonomy and control, and the transformative possibilities 
offered by a de-literalized symbolic reading of this tale. 

In line 3335 of this tale the preacher declares: “My discourse has 
touched her heart!” The preacher, who is the speaking subject in this 
phrase, is posturing a self-grounded autonomy. This posturing is a 
claim of having the power of signification. According to Lacan’s theory 
of signification having the power to signify is a claim to “have” the 
phallus, which according to Lacan is a masculine position. However, 
no one can have the phallus, which means, in the continuous process 
of signification, that no subjective self can claim to be the originator of 
meaning. Articulated differently, no one can claim to be the signifier of 
esoteric secrets—certainly not when this claim is centered on literal- 
ized symbols, like the preacher’s narcissistic identity structure. Lacan 
explains the relationship between “having the phallus” and “being the 
phallus” as divergent positions related to the relationship between the 
sexes within signifying processes, that is, within language; he holds that 
“being” the phallus is a feminine position. 7 


Having or Being the Phallus, Divergent Positions within 
Signifying Processes 

It is important to summarize Lacan’s concept of being the phallus in 
contrast to having the phallus. Muller and Richardson, noting the ambi¬ 
guity of the issue of having or being the phallus in Lacan’s thinking, 
remark: “simply ‘having’ it may be opposed to ‘being’ the phallus and 
thus refer to the struggle with basic human finitude independent of 
sexual differentiation.” 8 Based on the Lacanian theory of signification, 
the preacher’s assertion of being the initiating source of signification 
may be understood as a claim of having the phallus; however, it does 
not follow that having the phallus would grant the possessor the power 
of signification. The reason that “having” the phallus does not yield 
the power of signification is related to the persistent confusion of the 
phallus with the penis. The phallus may refer to the male organ, and 
having the organ may lead the subject to assume he has the phallus. This 
power, according to Lacan, is wielded by “being” the phallus, which is 


Lacan, Hcrits, 693-695. 

Muller and Richardson, Lacan and Language, 338. 
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a feminine position that reflects the power of the phallus as the privi¬ 
leged signifier. 9 As Butler explains: “By claiming that the Other that 
lacks the Phallus is the one who is the Phallus, Lacan clearly suggests 
that power is wielded by this feminine position of not-having, that the 
masculine subject who ‘has’ the Phallus requires this Other to confirm 
and, hence, be the Phallus in its ‘extended’ sense.” 10 By not having the 
phallus, that is, not having the male organ that is continually confused 
with the phallus, the female subject is better positioned to be the phal¬ 
lus. This suitability according to Lacan is further related to the fact that 
the woman rejects “an essential part of femininity.” 11 Articulated differ¬ 
ently, she relinquishes her own power to signify, and hence becomes 
“not all” 12 or “not-whole” 13 as various translations read. In other words, 
“The woman” does not exist. Lacan states that “The woman” can only 
be written with The crossed through, “there is no such thing as The 
woman, where the definite article stands for the universal.” 14 

Being the phallus and not existing do not signify contradictory 
positions, because being the phallus (as well as having the phallus) is a 
position within the Symbolic. As Butler remarks, within Lacan’s overall 
goal of disputing the primacy given to ontology, the characterization of 
a thing as “being” is merely an “ontological gesture” that is produced 
through the structure of signification. 15 Both being and having the phal¬ 
lus, thus, are not ontologically real positions, they can be assumed only 
in “token form,” because the Symbolic cannot be surmounted. 

The non-existence of woman allows for oneness in the process of 
signification, a “fusion,” making one out of two or a vast multitude. In 
other words, it is through lack or the non-existence of the woman, which 
means not signifying anything, that the phallic function of signification 
takes place. The phallus remains the only One, or as Lacan insists, the 


9 Lacan, Ecrits, 693-695. 

10 Butler, Gender Trouble, 56, emphasis in the original. 

11 Lacan, Ecrits, 694. 

12 Jacques Lacan, “God and the Jouissance of The Woman: A Love Letter,” in Feminine 
Sexuality: Jacques Lacan and the Ecole Freudienne, ed. Juliet Mitchell and Jacqueline 
Rose, trans. Jacqueline Rose (New York: Norton and Company, 1985), 144. 

13 Jacques Lacan, “God and The Womans Jouissance,” in The Seminar of Jacques 
Lacan, Book XX: On Feminine Sexuality: The Limits of Love and Knowledge, Encore 
1972-1973, ed. Jacques-Alain Miller, trans. Bruce Fink (New York: Norton and Com¬ 
pany, 1998), 73. 

14 “II ny a pas La femme, article defini pour designer VuniverseF Lacan, “Dieu et la 
Jouissance de la femme,” 68. 

15 Butler, Gender Trouble, 56, 58. 
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“One alone,” that initiates the process of signification. 16 Butler summa¬ 
rizes the relation of lack to “being” and “having” the Phallus in these 
words: “Every effort to establish identity within the terms of this binary 
disjunction of ‘being’ and ‘having’ returns to the inevitable ‘lack’ and 
‘loss’ that ground their phantasmatic construction and mark the incom¬ 
mensurability of the Symbolic and the real.” 17 By her non-existence, the 
woman affirms the oneness of the phallus as the privileged signifier on 
the one hand, and reflects its signifying power on the other. She reflects 
the signifying power of it by being the phallus. According to Butler the 
implication of the non-existence of the feminine for gender relations is 
that the woman embodies the phallus and becomes the site into which 
it penetrates; she becomes the site of “masculine self-elaboration.” 18 

The important point about the division between the two divergent 
positions of having and being the phallus corresponding to the mascu¬ 
line and feminine is that they do not precede the process of signification, 
they emerge as a result of it. In Lacanian terms, the divide between being 
and having the phallus is the effect of the fundamental principles under¬ 
lying all relations of signification (that which Lacan calls the Law), which 
the subject accepts upon entering the Symbolic order (synonymous with 
language). This Lacanian insight has two important implications for an 
analysis of the tale of the preacher and the prankster. The first implica¬ 
tion is related to the repudiation of the preacher’s posture of autonomy 
and completeness. Precisely because the subject is not a preexisting 
given that somehow conditions the process of signification, there can¬ 
not be a self-grounded subject. The subject is constructed through the 
process of signification, that is, the subject is represented through the 
interplay of signifiers. The process of signification takes place within 
the Symbolic and the Symbolic is marked by an inherent lack. The 
concept of lack entails the deferral of a closure in the signifying process. 
The construction of the subject, therefore, is not an event but a process 
in which the eventual contours of subjectivity are always anticipated by 
the communicative interplay of signifiers; in Lacanian terminology we 
may correctly speak of the “subject-in-process.” 19 Thus, any imaginary 
claims of self-grounding, coherence, or completion of subjectivity, like 
that of the preacher, is covering over, or “suturing,” the inherent lack in 


16 Lacan, “Dieu et la jouissance de la femme,” 63-64. 

17 Butler, Gender Trouble , 57. 

18 Butler, Gender Trouble , 56. 

19 DiCenso, The Other Freud , 126. 
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the Symbolic. 20 “Suturing” suggests an imaginary surmounting of the 
lack and consequently alienating the subject from the developmental 
possibilities of the Symbolic, whereas the lack in the Symbolic prevents 
closure and fixation on a definite referent. 

The second implication of situating having and being the phallus 
within the Symbolic is that, as an entity constructed through the process 
of signification, the subject may be reconstructed in a number of ways. 
This reconstruction of the subject is effected through the intervention 
of linguistic resources, like metonymy, on the process of signification. It 
is through linguistic resources that the decentering of subjectivity from 
the imaginary oriented claims of autonomy is effected. The preacher 
purports to effect signification, whereas his subjective self is an effect 
of signification. If the subject is an effect of signification, then it must 
be possible to produce alternative effects by altering the relationship 
between signifiers. The process of producing alternative subjectivities 
subverts the claims of coherence and autonomy by exposing the mecha¬ 
nism through which originality itself is fabricated. 21 By concealing the 
fact that his subjective position is constructed through the process of 
signification, the preacher negates his dependence upon the signifying 
positions that present the very real possibility of disputing his claims. 

The prankster demonstrates that rearranging the purposive combina¬ 
tion of signifiers can produce new arrangements of signification. The 
character of the prankster functions like a signifier that metonymically 
intervenes on the level of binary significations that distinguish men 
from women, and the preacher from his audience. Assembling men 
and women in a gender binary is part of the regulatory discourse that 
contributes to the preacher’s hegemonic claim. The very first line of the 
tale clearly refers to this constructed binary: “There was a preacher, well 
versed in speech / under whose pulpit men and women assembled” 
(V:3325). By strategically deploying a gender identity that is excluded 
from this binary scheme of signification, the prankster disrupts the 
naturalness of this assembly, which supports the posture of autonomy 
and superiority of the preacher. The fact that the prankster is a socially 
marginalized character adds to the force of rupture that he introduces 
into the neatly organized body of the assembly. By impersonating 


20 For a discussion of “suture” in relation to cinematic model, ideology, and sexual 
difference, see Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics, 194-236. 

21 In formulating this sentence I have benefited from Butler’s discussions in her 
Gender Trouble, 163-180. 
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a woman the prankster subverts the suggestions of essentiality and 
originality of binaries constructed by the preacher. His impersonation 
of a woman indicates that originality itself is fabricated through the 
interactions of the signifiers that produce meaning only because they 
are copresent with one another; that is, only because they are connected 
to each other based on a temporal contiguity. He demonstrates this 
temporal contiguity by putting on a womans veil. The veil becomes a 
signifier that fabricates a gender identity that is different from the one 
performed without it. 


The Veil of Masquerade 

The veil donned by the prankster is like a masquerade that produces 
effects through its performative capacity. By performing his masquer¬ 
ade, the prankster exposes the imaginary sublimation of the preacher’s 
identity formation. The performative act of the prankster’s masquerade 
reveals the variability of the external forms. The masquerade of the 
prankster is not meant to be convincing and is in fact transparent to 
the reader. The prankster’s veil is literally a “borrowed form” (‘ ariya ) to 
borrow the term from the story of the slave girl and the donkey (V:1368); 
it is meant to show that the being under the veil is other than the one 
signified by his external appearance. His masquerade demonstrates 
that beneath his borrowed veil is yet another veil, i.e., another gender 
identity different from the one signified by the veil. In this context, 
the concept of drag as postulated by Butler is relevant. As a form of 
impersonation that highlights identifiable distinctions between the per- 
formativity of the gender that is being performed and the anatomical 
sex of the performer, the gender parody of drag subverts hierarchical 
distinctions. 22 One might wonder who has really donned the veil and 
whether the impersonator in this tale is the prankster or the preacher. 
Both the prankster and the preacher don veils and perform a kind of 
drag. The preacher’s discourse that conceals the fabricated character 
of his identity structure may also be viewed as a masquerade. The 
preacher’s masquerade conceals the fact that there is a being behind the 
mask, or an inner meaning beneath the surface level. By performing a 
masquerade the preacher constructs an identity that, like the subject 


Butler, Gender Trouble , 174-175. 
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of his speech, is primarily concerned with literal forms. The external 
forms are only signifiers and, as such, lack intrinsic meaning, hence they 
must be linked to a symbolic context. The preacher covers over lack 
through the masquerade of autonomy. Therefore, his totalizing discourse 
excludes possibilities offered by the Symbolic, which is marked by lack 
in the unfinished process of signification. 

By connecting a hygienic cultural practice (the shaving of pubic hair) 
to the perfection of the ritual daily prayer and his own discourse to 
something that has touched the womans heart, the preacher is wrongly 
“sublimating” the external forms only to back his claim of superiority. 
Whereas the prankster literalizes the veil and is distinguishable from 
it, the preacher sublimates the veil in order to be distinguished by it. 
Freud’s concept of sublimation involved the rechanneling of the sexual 
drive into a different and apparently non-sexual object or activity. 23 
Lacan, however, does not view sublimation as a redirecting of the drive 
to a different object. He views sublimation as changing the nature of 
the object to which the drive was already directed, that is, a change of 
object in itself. The reason for this he explains, is that the drive is already 
marked by the articulation of the signifier. 24 In other words, Lacan views 
the drives as linguistic rather than biological in themselves. In this 
context, the preacher’s position of superiority is not due to the intrinsic 
properties of his identity or social status, but an effect of arrangement 
of signification maintained through his discourse. 

In regard to the non-objectifiable phallus, the prankster’s masquerade 
occasions a reconsideration of the significance of the phallus. The sig¬ 
nificance of the phallus falls outside of all masquerading performativity. 
Hence, the prankster’s masquerade disrupts the preacher’s performative 
act lest we “forget,” as Lacan notes, that the “organ” that assumes the 
signifying function takes on “the value of a fetish.” 25 Lacan’s use of the 
term “organ” (presumably instead of penis) prompts Butler to ask 
the question: “If this unnamed ‘organ,’ presumably the penis (treated 
like the Hebraic Yahweh, never to be spoken), is a fetish, why should it 
be that we might so easily forget it, as Lacan himself assumes?” 26 But¬ 
ler has her own answer to this question, but we may find an answer 


23 Freud, On Sexuality , 69-70. 

24 Jacques Lacan, Le seminaire de Jacques Lacan, Livre XI: Lethique de la psychanalyse, 
1959-1960, ed. Jacques-Alain Miller (Paris: Seuil, 1986), 339-341. 

25 Lacan, Ecrits, 694. 

26 Butler, Gender Trouble, 61. 
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in linking the term “organ” to any external form that may take on the 
fetishistic function of substituting for the non-objectifiable phallus. 
The term ’ariya, i.e., a “borrowed thing,” used by Rumi in the tale of 
the slave girl and the donkey, well captures the association of the penis 
and fetish with sensuality and external forms. Under the term “organ” 
(i.e., the penis) as the signifier of imaginary self-substantiating autonomy, 
we can categorize the preacher’s self-aggrandizing discourse, his hege¬ 
monic position, as well as the prankster’s penis. Linking the preacher’s 
discourse of sublimating cultural practices to the prankster’s penis is 
Rumi’s clever way of demonstrating the contrast between the penis and 
the phallus—the former touched the woman’s hand and caused her to 
cry out, the latter touched the magicians’ hearts and caused the spiritual 
transformation of their subjective self. 

In the tale of the slave girl and the donkey, the concept of fetish is 
related to the ideal entities and symbols that are literalized and reified. 
In the tale of the prankster and the preacher, the reverse of this pro¬ 
cess takes place. The preacher’s totalizing discourse sublimates cultural 
formations, like his own fabricated identity structure and the subject 
of his speech (the shaving of pubic hair). The sublimation of cultur¬ 
ally produced norms, like its correlate, the reification of ideal entities, 
remains an open possibility in the process of subjective formation. It 
is this possibility (one could say proclivity) that necessitates effective 
strategies of resistance and sustained methods of intervention. In this 
context, a similarity between Rumi and Lacan’s goal of decentering 
subjectivities that are “located” within closed cultural norms and fixed 
practices may be noted. 


The Subject of Bawdy and the Body of the Subject 

The assembly of men and women under the preacher’s pulpit functions 
as the social body that submits to the marks of his signification. The 
marks of signification are visible signs, or to use Butler’s term “corpo¬ 
real signs,” that are inscribed on the surface of the bodies. 27 These signs 
are clearly spelled out in the tale: beard (3345), penis (3334), testicles 
(3345), body (3340), pubic hair (3327), the veil and face covering (3326). 
The preacher’s advice for removal of pubic hair is to produce an ideal 


Butler, Gender Trouble , 173. 
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body which is a whole and flawless formation. The preacher’s totalizing 
discourse, thus, is a form of social manufacturing that conspicuously 
intrudes on the most private parts of the social body, yet is inconspicu¬ 
ously inscribed on the individual bodies. Because the preacher uses the 
technical terminology of Islamic jurisprudence, this fabricating process 
entails not only a totalization of language, but also its canonization. The 
preacher and his discourse are enveloped in an aura of sanctity, and all 
those who align themselves with him aspire to partake in this sacerdotal 
potentiality. When the preacher connects the shaving of pubic hair to 
the perfection of daily ritual prayer, he is speaking from this authorita¬ 
tive position of sanctity. 

The preacher in this tale attempts to construct social coherence 
through his discourse. His sophisticated discourse, which signifies 
autonomy, wholeness and sanctity, is an image of social relationships, 
it regulates the interaction between lower types of bodies and his own 
purported higher form. He creates meaning by commending a signifying 
practice that literally inscribes subjection on the bodies. His own body 
is constructed by his discourse, which means it is inseparable from the 
discourse that names and constitutes it. Thus, the manufacturing of the 
social body is also the manufacturing of the individual/physical body. 
Just as the language of high culture is refined and proper, the bodies 
that it defines must be refined and proper. Ruml’s choice of a subject 
of personal hygiene, the shaving of pubic hair, as the subject of the 
preachers speech is brilliant. If we consider the medieval Perso-Islamic 
notion that social organization is compared to the structure of the body, 
the apparent connection between verbal and social hygiene, or between 
linguistic and social manufacturing becomes more evident. 28 

The structure of a closed linguistic system reproduces the closed 
system of social categories, and these social categories are presented 
as the only valid and legitimate form of expression. Every other body 


28 The correspondence of social organization to the structure of the body is found in 
a few sources, for example, in the so-called “mirrors for princes,” the advice literature 
on practical philosophy, ethics, and political philosophy written in Persian from the 
10th-17th centuries. For example, in Naslr al-DIn Tusl’s Akhlaq-i Nasiri (1235) the 
analogy of a healthy body, which is argued to be the result of a balanced temperament 
between the four constitutive elements of the body, is used as a comparison to explicate 
the ideal communal life that is achieved by striking a balanced relationship between 
the four classes that constitute a society (Men of the Pen, Men of the Sword, Men of 
Business Affair, and Men of Cultivation)—see Naslr al-DIn Tusi, Akhlaq-i Nasiri (Tehran: 
'Ilmlyya, 1339/1961), 261; also see The Nasirean Ethics , trans. G. M. Wickens (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1964), 230. 
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or mode of language is banished to the margins or placed completely 
outside of the linguistic and social structures. Since the dominant 
discourse tends to totalize and canonize all forms of expression, no 
legitimate form of dissent is recognized, except that which is expressed 
through an officially sanctioned discourse. Nor can any “body” be 
exposed (literally or literary), except in an officially ordained fashion. 
Here Rumi’s strategy of venturing outside the boundaries and conven¬ 
tions of Persian mystical poetry becomes apparent. The construction of 
stable and coherent bodies is dependent upon the fabrication of stable 
boundaries that delineate what falls outside. Rumi does not hesitate to 
mock the pompous discourse of the preacher by infringing upon the 
boundaries of “proper” language and venturing into the realm of the 
bawdy. He “unthinks” the dynamics of cultural totalization and liter¬ 
ary canonization as they relate to the demarcation of boundaries that 
constitute the limits and possibilities of the bodies. 

A few examples from the Mathnawl will illustrate the point and 
provide the platform for a discussion of Rumi’s use of the bawdy in 
the context of his general goal of subjective transformation. In the 
Mathnawl there are human bodies that emit gas (IV:769), odor (“rotten 
vagina,” IV:3149), and semen (V:2202). They eat, defecate (VI: 1256), 
urinate, menstruate (V:3920 and 3230), and experience hunger and 
need for sexual gratification. In the tale of the slave girl and the don¬ 
key the inner organs of the mistress’s body, such as liver (V:1387) and 
intestines (V:1337), blood (V:1389), and uterus (V:1337) as well as lips 
(V:1357) throat (V:1398) and neck (V:1410) are referred to. In all of 
these examples, the parts of the body are related to eating and repro¬ 
ductive organs. In fact, throughout the Mathnawl, Rumi repeatedly 
connects “genitals” and “throat.” 29 To the greedy eyes of the mistress, 
the large penis of the donkey appears as honey and confection (V:1430), 
and because of her greed this disproportionate “morsel” causes her to 
choke to death (V:1398). Also, the donkey’s testicles and its penis with 
its attributes, large and erect (V:1385), injurious (V:1387) except when 
rendered harmless by a gourd (V:1335), moving up and down (V:1356) 


29 For example in 111:1696, IV: 4:3122, V: 518 and 522. In V:3938-39 he writes: 
Because for him reality consists of genitals and throat 
do not explain the mysteries of the Beloved to him 
to us genitals and throat are (mere) fantasy ( khayal ) 

consequently the (Beloved’s) Soul (jan) displays His beauty to us at every 
moment. 
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are mentioned. In that tale the mistress’s vagina is described as coming 
to life: “Out of joy that womans vagina became a nightingale / restless 
and inflamed in sexual urges for the donkey” (V:1363). 

Parts of the body taking on a life of their own has a Quranic prec¬ 
edent, where it is remarked that on the Day of Resurrection tongues 
will be sealed, and parts of the body (hands and feet specifically) will 
testify. 30 In the Mathnawl, however, the theme of parts of a person’s 
body coming to life takes on a comical, almost grotesque turn. For 
example, on the Day of Resurrection “the vagina will say: ‘I have for¬ 
nicated’ ” (V:2214). In the story of the general who interrupts his sexual 
intercourse with a beautiful slave girl to kill a lion, the brave general 
returns to the slave girl’s bedside, after slaying the ferocious lion, with 
his penis still erect “like the horn of a rhino” (V:3848-93). The general’s 
penis remains erect, as if it is a distinct being detached from him and 
the exertion of battling a lion; it remains focused on the (interrupted) 
sexual act with the slave girl. In the tale of the slave girl and the donkey 
the prancing of a penis excites sexual urges (V:3715). The buttocks also 
come to life and communicate by passing gas. Rurnl relates the story 
of a skilled flute player who passes gas while playing. Putting the flute 
to his backside he addresses it: “If you play better than me, here take it 
and play” (IV:770). In another passage, a man is ridiculed for praying 
for the fragrance of paradise while washing his “ass hole” after a bowel 
movement (IV:2221-30). 

These bawdy examples dispute the assumptions that the body is a 
coherent and self-subsisting entity. They counter the fetishistic tenden¬ 
cies of abstracting the (almost always male) body as a unified and 
autonomous entity. This is a strategy of literalizing bodies to counter 
their mistaken sublimation. This approach foregrounds the body by 
reenacting its elemental functions as a way of remembering its (corpo) 
reality. Based on Paul Connerton’s anthropological study of the body 
as a vital site of memory, it could be argued that in the case of the 
preacher’s inscribing subjection onto the body, significance is retained 
by the technical device of inscription (i.e., the preacher’s discourse), 31 
In these bawdy examples, however, that significance is invested back into the 
human body. This is not to say that the body holds an intrinsic significance, 


30 Quran 36:65. 

31 Paul Connerton, How Societies Remember (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1989), 72-104. 
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but to highlight Rumi’s use of the bawdy as a countermeasure against 
mistaken sublimation of the body. The representation of parts of the 
body in the bawdy examples in the Mathnawi, then, may be viewed as 
a re-incorporation of the private parts, orifices and basic functions back 
into the sublimated body. 32 These parts, orifices and functions of the 
body are among the cultural resources that are employed to corporeal- 
ize (embody) the sublimated body, hence by inversion, they subvert the 
imaginary orientation of this sublimation. 

The parts of the body and the functions associated with them lack 
intrinsic significance. They become endowed with specific signifi¬ 
cance through the resources of culture and in turn signify the culture. 
Hence, their significance is a matter of semiology. In this context we 
are reminded of Marleau-Ponty’s insight that the theory of the body is 
already a theory of perception (La theorie du corps est deja une theorie 
de la perception). 33 As Wolfson writes, with respect to the sociocultural 
construction of sex, gender, and body: 

The body is a sign whose signification is determined by the ideological 
assumptions of a given society. There is no body without culture as there 
is no culture without body . 34 

In the context of Sufism, Scott Kugle alludes to a similar body-culture 
reciprocity by stressing that the body is not simply a thing, but “a 
concatenation of actions, affecting and affected by culture.” 35 Howard 
Eilberg-Schwartz in the context of the views of the body in Judaism 
points out: “When people relate to discrete organs of their bodies, they 
are not just relating to themselves but to symbols of their culture.” 36 
In their goal of intervening in the imaginary orientations of subjec¬ 
tivity, these body-related cultural resources resemble the function of 
linguistic resources, such as metonymy, that intervene on the process 


32 Following Elliot R. Wolfson, we may call this re-incorporation a “re/membering” 
of the sublimated body, see his “Re/membering the Covenant: Memory, Forgetfulness, 
and the Construction of History in the Zohar” in Jewish History and Jewish Memory: 
Essays in Honor of Yosef Hay em Yerushalmi, ed. Elisheva Carlebach, John M. Efron, and 
David N. Myers (Hanover: Brandeis University Press, 1998), 214-248. 

33 Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Phenomenologie de la perception (Paris: Gallimard, 1945), 
235. 

34 Wolfson, Circle in the Square, 79. 

35 Kugle, Sufis & Saints’ Bodies, 13. 

36 Howard Eilberg-Schwartz ed., People of the Body: Jews and Judaism from an 
Embodied Perspective (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992), 12. 
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of signification. 37 They metonymically re-organ-ize the supposedly 
seamless bodies by transposing the contiguity of parts and functions 
of the body. 38 The vulgar words that are used in many of the passages 
in the Mathnawi, including the tale of the preacher, literally literalize 
taboo elements of the culture; they explicitly offset the canonization 
of a language that supports the structure of cultural totalization. Thus, 
many bawdy passages in the Mathnawi are embodied reminders of the 
reality of the body as a culturally produced formation, which lacking 
coherence or inherent significance, is variable and contingent in its 
corporeality. 

As Mary Douglas in her classic study Purity and Danger writes: “The 
body is a model which can stand for any bounded system.” 39 She argues 
that the orifices of the physical body are analogous to the margins and 
weak spots of the social body. These margins are particularly vulnerable 
points that constitute the liminal zones of transition between the surface 
of the body and that which is inside. 40 To upset the notions of the body 
as complete, whole, and sanctified, Rumi draws attention to the margins 
of the body through which the inner interact with the outer. It is no 
coincidence that the subversion of the efforts to extol the significance 
of external forms is orchestrated by the marginalized character of the 
prankster. As a marginalized character, the prankster is well positioned 
to highlight the liminal zones of the physical and social body. The dis¬ 
course of controlling these liminal zones by covering them has a vested 
interest in sublimating the external forms in order to make a coherent 
and unified body, which in turn signifies a coherent autonomous self. 
Conversely, exposing or highlighting the liminal zones of the body 
subverts the totalizing discourse of cover and control. 


37 It is noteworthy that some human ethologists locate the prelinguistic origins of 
language in bodily meanings and actions. In his anthropological study of the body 
Andrew J. Strathern, noting this association of bodily movements and language, sum¬ 
marizes the position of certain anthropologists who view “mimesis” (defined as the 
bodily reenactments of language, for example in ritual movements) as “the physical 
counterpart of metonymy in language.” See his Body Thoughts (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1996), 27. 

38 In writing this sentence I have benefited from Eilberg-Schwartz’s question: “In what 
ways is the body incorporated as a metaphor into the larger religious cosmology and in 
what ways does the latter ‘organ-ize’ the body?” See his People of the Body, 8. 

39 Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger: An Analysis of the Concepts of Pollution and 
Taboo (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966), 115. 

40 Douglas, Purity and Danger, 114-128. 
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The bawdy passages in the Mathnawi are reminiscent of the dynamics 
of the carnival in the work of the Russian linguist Mikhail Bakhtin. 41 
Julia Kristeva Links the “logic” of the “poetic word,” which surpasses 
the boundaries of the codified discourse because it is polyvalent 
and “ pluridetermine ,” with the logic of the carnivalesque discourse. 42 
Through the logic of “carnivalesque” discourse, which comes into full 
being only in the margins of the official culture, Rumi “unthinks” 
the totalization and canonization of body politics by “unmaking” the 
officially sanctioned language of the body. In the bawdy passages in the 
Mathnawi the “carnivalesque” discourse links the categories of body 
(physical/social/political/or a certain body of interpretative discourse) 
and language in ways that opens their margins and orifices to subjec¬ 
tive signification. Or, as Bakhtin argues, these are the representations 
of the bodies in their interaction with the world, not self-contained 
autonomous entities: “All these convexities and orifices have a common 
characteristic; it is within them that the confines between bodies and 
between the body and the world are overcome: there is an interchange 
and an interorientation.” 43 

Thus, the textual representations of the margins and orifices of the 
body in their “natural” functioning capacity are also a venture into the 
culturally, that is, arbitrarily constructed margins and imposed limits 
of “proper” language. The postures of the autonomy and unity of the 
body are disputed and refuted by a satirical process of signification. 
This “counter” process of signification (counter in relation to the gen¬ 
eral flow of the cultural processes) discursively reconfigures bodies in 
pluralizing and disclosive ways by foregrounding that which has been 
systematically repressed and omitted through the regulatory operations 
of the culture. In these bawdy passages, Rumi has identified gaps and 
weak spots in the defenses of the culture. His focus on these weak spots 
amounts to attacking an arbitrarily constructed mode of interpretation 
that totalizes one particular convention of signification. 

The bawdy examples in the Mathnawi are instances of a strategy of 
renouncing the imaginary sublimation of the body by literalizing it. 


41 Mikhail Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World, trans. Helene Iswolsky (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1984). 

42 She writes: “Le discours carnavalesque brise les lois du langage censure par la 
grammaire et la semantique, et par ce meme mouvement il est une contestation sociale 
et politique: il ne sagit pas dequivalence, mais d’identite entre la contestation .” See her 
ZijpeifTixri: Recherches pour une semanalyse (Paris: Seuil, 1969), 83. 

43 Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World, 317. 
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Whereas Rumi usually contests the literalization of symbols and ide¬ 
als, in this reverse strategy he renounces the imaginary sublimation 
of external forms by literalizing them. If the symbolic formations are 
objectified, Rumi brings them back into communication with their 
ideational matrices; if the external forms are erroneously sublimated, 
Rumi highlights their corporeality by drawing attention to their margins, 
orifices and elemental functions. This shows a dynamic approach to 
the strategic use of sublimation and objectification as a communicative 
resource. It further leads to the conclusion that in their transformative 
itinerary, sublimation and objectification are not mutually exclusive 
possibilities. This dynamic approach parallels the argument that stress¬ 
ing the inner meaning is not renouncing the literal sense of the text; 
although distinguishable, the reciprocal link between the inner meaning 
and literal sense cannot be categorically severed. It is through the veils 
of external forms that inner meanings are communicated (revealed in 
their concealment), the forms are both veils and the means of rending 
the veils. 

The strategy of renouncing the sublimated body by literalizing it has 
important implications for the construction of subjectivity. In Lacanian 
terms of subjectivity, the association of meaning and form, or sublima¬ 
tion and literalization, can be linked to the psycho-cultural dynamics 
of the convergence of intra-psychic and meta-psychic configurations 
respectively. Broadly considered, sublimation may be conceived as the 
intra-psychic attentiveness toward ideals and symbols, and literalization 
maybe compared to contextualizing subjectivity within the meta-psychic, 
that is, cultural matrices. 44 As DiCenso explains, the association of the 
systems of symbols with their cultural context allows for the internalized 
(i.e., sublimated, hence differentiated) cultural formations to act back 
upon (i.e., to be put back into communication with) cultural forma¬ 
tions. In other words, the internalization of cultural formations can in 
turn initiate cultural transformation: “The key to this critical feedback,” 
in DiCensos words, “is not reference to given ideals or universals, but 
the universalizing capacity to think and imagine beyond the given.” 45 To 
universalize our own capacity to think beyond the given, we can assert 
that critical feedback does not have to flow only from the direction 
of that which has been internalized (i.e., sublimated) to the cultural 


44 See DiCenso, The Other Freud , 128-129. 

45 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 128-9, emphasis in the original. 
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processes. As the examples of the bawdy passages in the Mathnawl 
demonstrate, the strategy of appropriating certain cultural formations, 
too, can inform the transformation of subjectivity. The literalization of 
certain cultural constellations that have been mistakenly sublimated 
can serve the purpose of differentiating them from ideals and symbols. 
These differentiated literalized forms, functioning like visible cultural 
markers, communicate corrective or counteractive messages that can 
impact upon the trajectory of an imaginary oriented subjectivity. Thus, 
the literalized cultural formations can act back upon their internalized 
representations that have been erroneously sublimated. 

Considering this dynamic interplay between the literalized and the 
internalized systems of symbols, it is evident that the function of the 
bawdy passages in the Mathnawi supersedes the assertion made by Biir- 
gel, that they are merely “the symbolic opposites of the sublime.” 46 This 
assertion is limited to conceding to the disassociative function of the 
literalized (i.e., the bawdy passages in the Mathnawi ) that in its frivolity 
accentuates the transcendence of the sublime. What is overlooked is the 
communicative aspect of the relationship between the literalized and the 
sublimated by focusing only on their disassociation. The communica¬ 
tive dimension of the literalized and the sublimated has the important 
function of decentering closed models of subjectivity. As DiCenso 
explains: “As a differentiation of subjectivity occurring within the 
communicative and expressive resources of culture, decentering should 
not be confused with disassociation.” 47 The communication between 
the literalized forms that are brought into focus in the bawdy passages 
and the mistakenly sublimated formations ensures the continuation of 
the process of subjective transformation even as the two are differenti¬ 
ated. This is summarized in psychoanalytical terms as: “Differentiation 
and communication, both intrapsychically and interpersonally, are 
essential to the realization of the subject.” 48 Thus, the subject does not 
have to oppose, embrace, redeem or remedy the cultural processes, as 
is evidently the point in the bawdy passages in the Mathnawi, only to 
re/cognize the “locatedness” of subjectivity (or the subject of secrecy) 
within the wider cultural context. This recognition underscores the 
role of the contingent cultural resources that in their variability can 


46 Biirgel, “ ‘Speech Is a Ship and Meaning the Sea,’ ” 46. 

47 DiCenso, The Other Freud , 129, emphasis in the original. 

48 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 129. 
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be appropriated to foster the process of subjective transformation. The 
recognition of the locatedness of subjectivity must be understood as 
a process through which the significance of the embodiment of the 
subject is interpreted. Locatedness and embodiment work against 
the self-grounded claims of autonomy, coherence and completion of 
the subject (human subject or the subject of secrecy). Through a dynamic 
interplay and mutual critical feedback, cultural resources act upon the 
disassociative discourses of subjectivity and authoritatively de-center a 
position of totalized subjectivity. 


Knowledge of the Subject and the 
Subjectivity of Knowledge 

The recognition of the locatedness of subjectivity and the appropria¬ 
tion of transformative prospects presented by cultural resources are not 
automatic operations. From Rumi’s mystical viewpoint, the transforma¬ 
tion of subjectivity is mediated through an esoteric master who alone 
is capable of effecting the hermeneutics of forms; that is, linking the 
external forms to their symbolic meaning. Detached from their sym¬ 
bolic significance, imaginary oriented formations of subjectivity can 
be “pathologized,” to use psychoanalytical parlance. The self-referential 
identities of the preacher and the pretentious Sufis that are reproached 
by RumI in the concluding lines of the tale of the slave girl and the 
donkey (V: 1423-35) are examples of such closed identity formations. 
The Lacanian position of being the phallus can inform an understand¬ 
ing of the mystic as the intermediary between cultural and symbolic 
formations who undermines the totalized models of subjectivity. This 
understanding is predicated on the argument that in the mystical 
economy of the hermeneutics of forms, the mystic’s symbolic position 
parallels that of being the phallus. 

As the symbolic position of effecting the hermeneutics of forms, being 
the phallus is at least partly about effecting subjective transformation 
through the recognition of the subject’s locatedness. In the tale of the 
prankster and the preacher, RumI makes a direct reference to the trans¬ 
formation of subjectivity by praising self-knowledge: “We have come 
to know that we are not this body (tan) / it is beyond the (physical) 
body that we touch ( mlzanlm ) God” (V:3340). That which lies beyond 
the body follows in the next line: “Happy is he who has recognized his 
[true] essence ( dhat )” (V:3341). This line is a reiteration of the saying: 
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“Whosoever knows himself/herself ( nafs ) knows his/her Lord.” It is sig¬ 
nificant that in Rumi’s rendition of this saying, the term dhat, meaning 
“essence,” has displaced nafs, meaning “self,” in the usual reading of this 
favorite maxim of Sufism. Alexander Altmann argues that this saying 
of the Prophet about self-knowledge has its origin (or parallel) in some 
variations of the famous Delphic maxim. 49 According to Altmann, some 
medieval sources take the Arabic word nafs in the prophetic saying to 
mean both “self” and “essence.” 50 RumI could have used the word nafs 
(self) instead of dhat (essence), especially since both words scan the 
same, and the meter of the verse would not have been affected. The 
choice of the term dhat instead of nafs indicates that knowledge of ones 
true essence goes beyond knowledge of ones self. 

The choice of the term “essence” instead of “soul” is Rumi’s counter¬ 
measure against the solipsistic orientation that self-knowledge can take. 
Self-knowledge is the recognition of the locatedness and embodiment 
of subjectivity, i.e., its variability and contingency. As Wolfson writes: 
“Self-knowledge is invariably embodied knowledge, but knowledge of 
body (of which gender is an essential component) is permeated with 
signs that must be decoded in light of cultural-specific assumptions.” 51 
Therefore there can be no closure in the process of self-knowledge as 
the subject remains gendered and embodied, hence located, unfinished 
and partial. However, the term dhat (“essence”) links the process of con¬ 
structing a knowledge of the self to an epistemological dimension that 
is, like the Lacanian order of the Real, apprehensible only in symbolic 
form. Knowledge is variable and contingent, because, further to being 
constructed through the process of signification, knowledge is not of a 
coherent autonomous self. Thus, self-knowledge is symbolic knowledge, 
which means the self that is the subject of knowledge is a symbolic self 
at best. It is in this respect that the importance of the hermeneutics of 
symbols, as a cognitive process of meaning-production in its broadest 
sense, including memory and history, is to be noted. 52 The hermeneutics 
of symbols may then be defined as the realization that psycho-cultural 
configurations as well as the knowledge of them are, to use Sufi 


49 Alexander Altmann, “The Delphic Maxim in Medieval Islam and Judaism,” in 
Biblical and Other Studies, ed. Alexander Altmann (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1963), 196-232. 

50 Altmann, “The Delphic Maxim,” 198. 

51 Wolfson, Circle in the Square, 50. 

52 The dynamics of memory and remembrance for the communication of secrets 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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terminology, so many veils. The transformation of subjectivity, that is, 
the disruption of the illusory significance of subjectivity, entails the 
recognition of the veils as veils, or of the locatedness of subjectivity. 

The content of one’s essence, or its “whatness” can never be known; 
Chittick’s remark bears repetition here: “the whatness of that which 
the veils veil can never be known.” 53 If knowledge of the essence were 
possible, it would have caused the conceptual closure of the process of 
meaning-production and symbolic activity. The inaccessibility of the 
“whatness” of the essence perpetuates the mobilization of symbols, ideas 
and ideals. In a semiotic sense, the essence is like the Signified, which, 
inaccessible in itself, nevertheless is privileged with the activation of 
the process of signification and designation of certain aspects of the 
Symbolic as the site of its self-disclosure. In order to prevent solipsistic 
and fetishistic tendencies that would take the symbolic disclosure of the 
Signified as its true and only manifestation, this self-disclosure takes 
place under the veil of symbols. Therefore, every (self-)disclosure is a 
(self-)concealment; which in terms of the signifying function of the 
phallus means: the phallus is “veiled” and “veiling.” 54 The phallus is 
veiled, otherwise it cannot fulfill its signifying operation, but even when 
it signifies (unveils) it does so through the veil of signifiers (veiling). 

One particularly important symbol of Sufism, repeated three times 
in the tale of the prankster, and linked to the term “essence,” is the 
“heart” (V:3335, 36, 37). Being touched in the heart, as in the case of 
Pharaohs magicians (V:3337), is associated with an intimation of the 
essence. According to Sufis, it is through the intermediary function of 
the symbolic imagination located in the heart that the hermeneutics 
of symbols are effected. Corbin notes that the intermediary function 
of the imagination is not a speculative construction, because it is the 
outcome of an “experiential” ( experientielle ) process of self-knowledge. 55 
To be precise, it is the mystic’s imagination that fulfills this intermediary 
function. As Chittick points out, the intermediacy of the imagination 
is its most outstanding character because “it combines the attributes 


53 Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” 85. 

54 It is Judith Butler who asks the question: “If Lacan claimed that the phallus only 
operates as ‘veiled,’ we might ask in return what kind of ‘veiling’ the phallus invariably 
performs.” Butler suggests the “lesbian phallus” as an answer to this question, which she 
argues, in its imitative function can subvert the privilege of the phallus by recirculating 
it as a “transferable” phantasm. See her Bodies that Matter: On the Discursive Limits of 
“Sex” (New York: Routledge, 1993), 57-92. 

55 Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’Ibn ‘Arabi , 127. 
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of the two sides, such as spiritual and bodily, absent and witnessed, 
intelligible and sensory, subtle and dense.” 56 In this context, the mystic 
who reflects the signifying power of the privileged signifier is viewed 
as the intermediary through whom Divine creative power is expressed 
and manifested. 

Discussing the Sufi maxim of self-knowledge, Corbin relates Ibn 
Arabl’s note that in Arabic all terms indicating origin and cause like 
dhat and nafs are feminine. 57 He comments that the knowledge of 
ones nafs referred to in the Sufi maxim means at once the knowledge 
of self and soul; and the Lord who is known through this knowledge 
is the God manifested in the soul or self. In other words, this is the 
knowledge of ones particular Lord, not the essence of Divinity. Corbin 
argues that as a result of self-knowledge the mystic comes to exem¬ 
plify the “Creative Feminine” in himself. This is not a Feminine that 
is opposed to the Masculine, but one that Corbin argues contains and 
combines the two aspects, receptive and active, whereas the Masculine 
possesses only one of the two. 58 Furthermore, the Creative Feminine 
is not a pure speculation, but is experientially rooted in the process of 
self-knowledge. In this mode of self-knowledge, by knowing his true 
self the mystic realizes the Creative Feminine within his soul. 59 Corbin 
writes that, it is the Creative Feminine that makes the feminine image 
of Maryam (Mary), through whom the mystic can give birth in himself 
to the Child of his soul ( walad-i manawi), an apt “prototype” of the 
feminine exemplified by the mystic. 60 According to Rumi, the Child of 
ones soul is like Jesus, in Fihi ma Fihi he writes: 


56 Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of God , 332. 

57 Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’lbn Arabi, 132, 265 n. 141. 

58 “Le Feminin ne s’oppose pas au Masculin..., mais comme contenant et reunissant 
en soi les deux aspects, receptifet actif, tandis que le Masculin ne possede qu’un seul des 
deux? See Corbin, 1!imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’lbn Arabi, 127. 

59 Corbin translates a verse from Rumi’s Mathnawl (1:2437), which in his view is a 
clear expression of the Creative Feminine: La Femme est le rayon de la lumiere divine, Ce 
nest point letre que le desir des sens prend pour objet / Elle est Createur, faudrait-il dire, 
Ce nest pas une Creature. See his L’imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’lbn Arabi, 
127. The original text only implies “the woman.” Also “the being whom sensual desire 
takes as its object” is the translation of the word ma'shuq. My translation of this verse 
is: “That (an, i.e„ woman) is the radiance of the Divine light, (she is) not the beloved 
(ma’shuq) / that (an) is the creator (khaliq), you might say (she) is not a creature.” 
Corbins notion of the Creative Feminine will be discussed in the next chapter. 

60 Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’lbn Arabi, 136, and 263-264 
n. 135. 
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Our body is like Mary, and every one of us bears a Jesus within him. Until 
the pangs become manifest, our Jesus will not be born. But if the pangs 
never come, then Jesus returns to his origin by the same hidden path 
whence he came, leaving us deprived and without portion of him . 61 

The notion of Jesus of the soul contained within the male body analo¬ 
gized as Mary (as the Creative Feminine) supports the argument that 
the symbolic position of “being the phallus” is feminine in character. 

The “essence” that Ruml speaks of is like the Signified, which cannot 
be known directly. Only under the veil of signifiers can the Signified 
be the subject of knowledge. The function of signifiers in the produc¬ 
tion of knowledge of the self leads to the link between the categories of 
language (through which the process of signification takes place) and 
subjectivity Thus, along with Silverman, who explains the ideas of the 
American philosopher Charles Sanders Peirce in regard to semiotics, it 
could be said that the human subject knows him/herself and the world 
only through language: 

Our access to and knowledge of ourselves is subject to the same semiotic 
restrictions as our access to and knowledge of the external world. In other 
words, we are cognitively available to ourselves and others only in the guise 
of signifiers, such as proper names and first-person pronouns, or visual 
images, and consequently are for all intent and purposes synonymous 
with those signifiers . 62 

The “guise of signifiers” is the veil of language through which the dis- 
closive character of hermeneutics of symbols is expressed. The human 
subject’s knowledge is mediated through the veil of signifiers. This can be 
articulated as: it is through the signifiers (i.e., language) that the subject 
of knowledge (i.e., the essence/Signified) is represented to another sig- 
nifier (i.e., human subject). Or as Lacan writes, the signifier represents 
a subject to another signifier. 63 In this case, stability and constancy are 
the concomitants of the subject of knowledge, because the subject of 
knowledge (i.e., the essence/Signified) transcends cultural significations. 
Thus, the subject of knowledge cannot be fully captured in any symbolic 
form or effectively articulated in language; to borrow from Silverman, 


61 Rural, Fihi ma Fihi , 21. 

62 Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics, 18. 

63 Jacques Lacan, “L’amour et le signifiant,” in Le seminaire de Jacques Lacan, Livre 
XX: Encore, ed. Jacques-Alain Miller (Paris: Seuil, 1975), 48. 
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the subject of knowledge (i.e., the essence/Signified) is never “spoken.” 64 
As the subject of knowledge, the essence/Signified is not reducible to the 
constitutive elements of subjectivity (such as language, desire, identity 
and history). Rather, the subject of knowledge conditions all aspects 
of subjectivity. Knowledge of the subject (i.e., human knowledge) on 
the other hand is variable and incomplete, because it is constructed 
through the resources of the Symbolic (synonymous with language). Or, 
knowledge of the subject must submit to the semiotic restrictions that 
are related to the lack of a definite referent in the process of significa¬ 
tion. Thus the incompleteness of the knowledge of the subject leads to 
the subjectivity of knowledge. 

The stability of the subject of knowledge (i.e., the essence/Signified) 
suggests that the process of signification is rooted in the essence/Signi¬ 
fied, not in the human subject. From the mystical viewpoint of Rumi, 
one can never achieve complete knowledge and full realization of ones 
essence, because the veils of signifiers will never be lifted. Therefore the 
construction of the knowledge of self is not an event, but a process that 
finds no closure in the Symbolic order. Every construction of knowl¬ 
edge is a re-construction and every act of cognition is a re-cognition. 
It is in reference to self-knowledge as a process that in line 3340 of 
the prankster’s tales (Book V) Rumi states: “We have come to know 
(i bidanistim ) that we are not this body.” In fact the last few lines of the 
tale of the prankster and the preacher are sprinkled with terms evoca¬ 
tive of a journey (process), like leader (V:3346, 3349), guide (V:3349, 
3350), path (V:3348), road (V:3350), a destination (V:3349, 3350). The 
journey should not give the impression of a progressive movement 
from one point to another. In its mystical significance, the journey is 
from a subjective position returning to a “place” one has already been, 
or constructing knowledge of the self that one already (potentially) 
has. In Subtelny’s words this is “a journey that starts in a place and 
that returns to No-place.” 65 The “No-place” is, of course, continually 
present in this world, as Rumi points out: “No-place ( la-makan ) con¬ 
tinually comes into this place (this world).” 66 Ruml’s favorite image for 
the illustration of this journey is the “royal falcon,” who upon hearing 
the falcon-drum returns to his heavenly origins: “I am a falcon, and 


64 Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics, 199—discussed in Chapter Three, 74. 

65 Subtelny, Le monde est un jardin, 154. 

66 Rumi, Divan, 6:2897. 
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yet the Huma becomes lost in amazement of me.... My falcon-drum 
is the [Divine’s] call of ‘Return ” (11:1161, 1169). 67 

The material world is like a “cage” holding the soul in captivity. 68 The 
goal of the mystic’s intervention on a subjective level is to dislodge the 
imaginary perception of the subject. In the tale of the prankster, Rumi 
writes that the result of the dislodging the imaginary perception of the 
subject from the “anxiety” or “confusion” ( tashvlsh ) (V:3348) is “serenity” 
and “security of eternity” (V:3341). He writes: “Choose this path and 
leave the beard aside / leave aside this ‘we’ and T and this confusion” 
(V:3348). Rumi continues: “Fortunate is he who knows his own essence / 
he has built [for himself] a palace in the security of eternity” (V:3341). 
An instance of dislodging the imaginary perception is—which Rumi 
calls: “The confusion of‘we’ and ‘I’—is noted when, upon seeing Moses’ 
miracles, the magicians had a change of heart and said to Pharaoh: “Lo, 
cut [our hands and feet off], for the soul became liberated as a result 
of such pain” (V:3339). In another passage in the Mathnawi Rumi 
repeats his concern with decentering subjectivity by referring to the 
same Quranic story of Pharaoh and the magicians (V:4120-52). Here 
Rumi contrasts the magicians’ change of heart with Pharaoh’s claim of 
lordship. According to the Qur’an, Pharaoh made the claim: “I am your 
Lord, the most high.” 69 Pharaoh’s self-aggrandizing claim of supremacy, 
indicated by the term “I” (and in Arabic), becomes Rumi’s focus in this 
passage. 70 The magicians are quoted as saying: “Now it is we who are 
(the true) ‘I,’ having been freed from (the illusory) ‘I,’ / from the T that 
is full of tribulation and trouble” (V:4130). The boasted subjectivities 
of the Pharaoh and the preacher, centered on their own imaginary 
sense of coherence and autonomy, are illusory. The decentering of the 
illusory significance of subjectivity is achieved through the resources 
of the Symbolic itself, most notably through the veil of language. This 
is because the subject is located within the Symbolic order. The veils 


67 Huma is a mythological bird whose shade confers kingship on those whom it 
falls upon, see Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun , 123; the call of “ Return !” is a reference 
to Qur an 89:27-28: “O soul in tranquility. Return to your Lord well-pleased and well¬ 
pleasing.” 

68 Rumi, Divan, 6:3051. 

69 Qur an 79:24. 

70 The only other creature, who according to the Qur an utters the word ana (“I”) as 
a self-referential claim of superiority is Satan who refuses to bow to Adam by saying: 
“I am better than him (Adam)” (Quran 7:12 and 38:76). There is a reference to this 
statement of Satan’s in the Mathnawi IV:3342. 
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of subjectivity will never be lifted, only replaced with near or far ones, 
but they must be recognized for what they are. 71 More importantly, it 
is only through the veils that Divine creative power, or the signifying 
power of the privileged signifier is manifested. 

Lacan’s primary focus is on the Symbolic and the signifiers, not the 
signified. This may even be identified as a “gap” in Lacanian theory as 
DiCenso remarks: “Overly concerned with subjective formation within 
the symbolic, Lacan neglects the creative attributes of personal imagina¬ 
tion irreducible to the narcissistic mirroring of the imaginary.” 72 Rumi, 
on the other hand, has a greater interest in the Signified. For example, 
Lacan views the relative and stable meaning conveyed by language 
(despite the absence of referent or signified) to be a result of the refer¬ 
ence of displaced signifiers to earlier ones that tend to sustain the effect 
of reference. 73 Rumi’s view, on the other hand, could be articulated in 
Lacanian terms as: the stable meaning insisting in the chain of signifiers 
is the result of the grounding of signification in a dimension that tran¬ 
scends subjectivity. In Sufi discourse, transcending subjectivity through a 
knowledge of the self that is anchored in the “essence” can be viewed as 
a state of “annulment of the self” ( fana ). 74 The “annulment of the self” 
does not result in the destruction of the mystic’s attributes, nor does it 
annul his individuality. His individuality and attributes are veils that, like 
all other veils, are transmuted into symbols by the mystic’s imagination. 
This transmutation is the function of the hermeneutics of imagination. 
Thus, the “annulment of the self” is a subjective transformation that 
“entails a displacement,” in Subtelny’s words, “an ekstasis, that results in 
a change of state, but one that still forms part of oneself.” 75 

According to Ibn Arabi, the only difference between the Lord and 
the servant in the state of “annulment” is that the former is Wealthy 
or Independent (ghani ) and the latter intrinsically poor (faqir ). 76 The 
attribute of being poor (faqir) corresponds to a state of primordial dis¬ 
possession before the Creator, comparable to not signifying anything, 
which characterizes the position of “being” the phallus. The annulment 
of the self may be understood then as the annulment of the illusory 


71 Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” 81. 

72 DiCenso, The Other Freud , 146, emphasis in the original. 

73 Lacan, Ecrits , 501-503. 

74 Chittick translates fana as “passing away from self.” See his The Sufi Path of 
Knowledge, 93, 207. 

75 Subtelny, Le monde est un jardin, 154. 

76 Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of God, 48. 
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significance of the veils of the subjective self. That is not to say that the 
veils have an intrinsic significance that is somehow annulled. The state 
of primordial dispossession is rather a realization of the “non-existence” 
of the veils, that as signifiers they are only the effects of a signification 
that is initiated and animated by the Signified. It is this realization that 
Rumi alludes to in the tale of the prankster where he states: “We have 
come to know that we are not our body / it is beyond the body that 
we touch God” (V:3340). In the same tale, Rumi gives an example: 
“A child cries for treats / but for the one with intellect these are but 
trifles” (V:3342). Connecting the intellect with the heart, he continues: 
“For the heart, the body is just like these treats / [but] how can a child 
attain the knowledge possessed by [spiritual] men” (V:3343)? Rumi 
lists a primary signifier of male gender—testicles—and a secondary 
one—the beard—as signifiers that are only the effects of signification: 
“If a man is defined (only) by beard and testicles / then every goat has 
beard and hair aplenty!” (V:3345) In other words, there is no intrinsic 
significance in beard or testicles; not even having a penis would make 
someone masculine: “[True] masculinity does not result from every 
penis” (VI: 1430). 

Discussing the signifiers as an effect of signification, Lacan gives an 
interesting analogy. A person, upon seeing smoke when approaching 
a deserted island could think there is a fire. However, more accurately 
one may think there is a good chance that someone there knows how 
to make fire. Lacan concludes that a sign is not the sign of some thing. 
The sign is the sign of an effect that is what is presumed as such by a 
functioning of the signifier. 77 No longer claiming a power of signification 
on the basis of individual attributes, i.e., transient signifiers of the subjec¬ 
tive self, the mystic becomes non-existent. This state of non-existence of 
signifiers heightens the prominence of the Signified. Hence in respect 
to existence, there is only one, or to echo Lacan’s characteristic suspi¬ 
cion of ontology, “there is One alone.” 78 The veils of signifiers have no 
independent ontological existence; they assume their existence merely 
as an “ontological gesture,” to use Butler’s words. 79 Thus we cannot 
even speak of the signifiers (veils, the creation) as the “Other” except 


77 “Le signe nest done pas le signe de quelque chose, mais dun effet qui est ce qui se 
suppose en tant que tel dun fonctionnement du signifiant” Lacan, “L’amour et le signifi- 
ant,” 48. 

78 Lacan, “Dieu et la jouissance de la femme,” 63-64. 

79 Butler, Gender Trouble , 56. 
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in provisional and relative terms. In Wolfson’s words, writing in the 
context of theosophic Kabbalah, this “relative Other” is an “otherness 
in relation to something that may ultimately be dissolved.” 80 There is 
only one ontologically real being that is irreducible to any conclusive 
form of signification, hence it cannot be conclusively revealed in the 
Symbolic. This is the meaning of “There is no god but God,” which 
summarizes Rumi’s entire theosophical thinking. To quote Wolfson 
describing the same monistic tendency in kabbalistic metaphysics: “In 
a universe where all is God, what is other than God?” 81 

Paradoxically, the state of dispossession or lack is a state of empower¬ 
ment, because the Creator needs creation for his manifestation; or, the 
Signified requires signifiers for the actualization of its signifying actions 
(i.e., its effects). In the Mathnawi, RumI situates this mutual relation¬ 
ship between the mystic and the Creator in the context of the tale of a 
man whose voice and face resembled a womans, and who, by hiding 
his penis, worked for years in a womens public bath as an “attendant” 
( dallak ), “massaging” the bodies of beautiful women (V:2228-2325). 
Many a times he would regret his wrongdoing and repent, but his car¬ 
nal soul would smash his repentance to pieces (V:2235). Eventually he 
goes to a Shaikh and without explaining his specific predicament asks 
to be remembered in his prayers. The Shaikh realizes the secret of this 
request, but he does not divulge it. Here the focus of the story shifts to 
the Shaikh, and this provides RumI with the opportunity to meditate 
upon the relationship between mystic and Divine being. First he notes 
that the gnostic’s (‘ arif ) heart is filled with great mysteries (raz), but his 
lips are locked and sealed (V:2238-39). Then he introduces the next few 
lines as a commentary upon a well-known saying of the Sufis, a hadith 
qudsi (Divine utterance), together with a verse from the Qur’an: 

Explaining that the prayer of the gnostic and his request of God are like 
a request by God of Himself, because according to the hadith ‘I am his 
hearing and his eyesight and his speech and his hand,’ and according 
to the Qur’anic verse ‘You did not throw when you threw hut God threw 
(V:2241-42). 82 


80 Elliot R. Wolfson, “Woman—The Feminine as Other in Theosophic Kabbalah: Some 
Philosophical Observations on the Divine Androgyne,” in The Other in Jewish Thought 
and History: Construction of Jewish Culture and Identity, ed. Laurence J. Silberstein and 
Robert L. Cohn (New York: New York University Press, 1994), 167. 

81 Wolfson, “Woman—The Feminine as Other,” 167. 

82 For the full text of this hadith al-nawafil, see Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 
325-331. 
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The Quranic verse quoted in this passage was revealed to Muhammad 
at the battle of Badr, the first major military confrontation between 
the newly formed Muslim community of Medina and their Meccan 
adversaries. The battle was turned in favor of the Muslims despite the 
military superiority of their enemy, when the Prophet picked up a hand¬ 
ful of sand and threw it in the direction of the enemy. According to the 
commentators of the Qur an, this verse was revealed concerning this 
action of the Prophet, although some commentator saw it as a rebuke 
of the boasts of some of the Muslim fighters. 83 In the line following 
this passage (V:2243) Rumi mentions specifically that the prayer of the 
Shaikh is not like any other prayer, because when his self is “annulled” 
( fani ), “his words are the words of God” (V:2243). Thus, God does not 
refuse a request by Himself of Himself (V:2244). In other words, the 
annulment of the mystic’s imaginary perceptions of significance and 
self-grounding allows for the emergence of the Divine signifying power. 
To borrow from Butler, the mystic becomes the vehicle for the Divines 
“self-elaboration.” 84 

Following Lacans theory of signification, we may view this symbolic 
position of the mystic in which the mystic reflects the signifying power 
of the privileged signifier as “being the phallus.” The mystic becomes 
the intermediary between Creator and creation. In this context the rela¬ 
tionship between the mystic and the Divine is not unidirectional. The 
mystic reflects the signifying power of the true signifier, i.e., the Divine, 
and the Divine reflects back the true self (the “essence”) of the mystic. 
In Sufism, this intermediary function of the mystic is explained as the 
“double-mirroring” function of the heart; in Subtelny’s formulation: “The 
visionary capacity of the heart was best captured in the metaphor of 
the mirror, which depicted the heart of the mystic as a mirror in which 
the divine Glory is reflected, and conversely, the divine Glory as a mir¬ 
ror in which the mystic sees his own self reflected.” 85 

The state of dispossession protects the signifying prerogative of the 
privileged signifier on the one hand, and provides the vehicle through 


83 For a discussion of the Sufi commentaries on this verse, including Rumi, see 
Kristin Zahra Sands, “On the Popularity of Husayn Va'iz-i Kashifi’s Mavahib-i 'aliyya: 
A Persian Commentary on the Qur’an,” Iranian Studies 36.4 (2003), 479-481; in regard 
to the frequency of the use of this verse in the Mathnawi, see Mahmud Dargahi, Ayat-i 
Mathnawi (Tehran: Amir Kabir, 1370/1991), 187. 

84 Butler, Gender Trouble, 56. 

85 Subtelny, Le monde est unjardin, 152. 
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which that signifying power can be wielded on the other. Rumi speaks 
of the mystic’s state of readiness to encounter the Divine as a state of 
“non-existence,” in which individual attributes are annulled: 

The existence (hast) of the Absolute Being ( mutlaq ) is the cause of non¬ 
existence 

what is the workshop of the Maker of existence but non-existence? 86 
Does anyone write anything on what is already written? 

Or plant a sapling in an already planted spot? 

He seeks a paper that is not written on 

and sows the seeds in a place that has not been sown 

O brother, you be that place that has not been sown 

be that blank paper that has not been written on 

So that you may be ennobled by Nun wa al-Qalam s7 

so that the One endowed with generosity may sow a seed within you 

(V: 1960-64). 88 

This passage begins with an enigmatic line. This line indicates that the 
existence of the Absolute Being ( mutlaq ) is that which makes non¬ 
existence possible. 89 Thus, in order to ready oneself to encounter the 
Divine, one must naught oneself, that is, become empty of illusions of 
existence. The only way to comprehend the mysteries of existence is to 
empty oneself from the illusions of existence. Hence, in respect to God 
(the Absolute existent) only non-existence is possible. The state of non¬ 
existence is akin to the state of primordial dispossession in which the 
mystic is emptied of all his imaginary signifying power. In order for the 
Divine Pen ( qalam ) to “write upon” and ennoble the human subject, 
man must first be cognizant of the transient nature of signifiers. It is 
thus that the mystic becomes like a blank sheet of paper. It is a sheet 
of paper that is not written on that can best reflect the Divine Pens 
creative act of inscribing. This is evocative of Butler s logical conclusion 
in regard to the gender significance of being or having the phallus, for 


86 The “non-existence” as God’s “workshop” is repeated in Book VI:1469 of the 
Mathnawi. 

87 This is the opening verse of the Chapter 68 of the Qur an: “N. And by the Pen.” For 
Rumi this term seems to indicate the instrument and the source of Divine knowledge 
bestowed upon the one who would naught himself before God. 

88 “The One endowed with generosity” (dhu al-karam) is an allusion to God. There 
is also a play on the word karam, for it also means “grapevine.” So the term dhu al- 
karam could also mean “the one endowed with (i.e. the owner of) grapevine,” that is, 
the Divine Gardener. This fits well with the imagery of planting a sapling and sowing 
the seeds. 

89 Chittick translates mutlaq as “nondelimited.” See his The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 107. 
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“The masculine subject who ‘has’ the Phallus requires this Other to 
confirm and, hence, be the Phallus in its ‘extended’ sense.” 90 The mystic, 
it could be said, becomes the site of “self-elaboration” of the privileged 
signifier’s power of signification, to use Butler’s words. 91 Or, put differ¬ 
ently, the mystic (the mystic’s heart, to be precise) becomes the locus 
of the manifestation of Divine creative power. 


Conclusion 

The Lacanian concept of the phallus is an effective conceptual tool for 
understanding Ruml’s strategy of intervening on the subjective level 
of the culturally constructed self. In the tale of the preacher and the 
prankster in the Mathnawl, the phallus—symbolically analogized as 
Moses’ staff—functions as the signifier of esoteric secrets with an off- 
centering effect on the subjective level. The presence of the phallus can 
only be intimated through the symbolic analogy of Moses’ miracles; 
its detotalizing effect, however, is substantiated by the essential change 
in the magicians’ subjective selves. In its fetishistic presence associated 
with the self-aggrandizing discourse of the preacher, the clearly spelled 
out penis is contrasted with the privileged position of the phallus as the 
signifier of esoteric secrets. The tale of the preacher and the prankster 
is an apt illustration of the contrast—and the ever-present confusion— 
between phallus and penis; the former is the privileged signifier, so it 
cannot be literalized (i.e., be fully assimilated into the Symbolic), the 
latter is the signifier of the imaginary self-grounded autonomy, so it 
should not be idealized (i.e., be sublimated). 

No subjective position can be an autonomous initiator of the process 
of signification (i.e., “have” the phallus) because the subject is contingent 
upon (is an effect of) signification. It is therefore possible to reconstruct 
the variable subject in different ways by appropriate intervention on 
the level of signification. The prankster’s performing a masquerade is 
a demonstration of this locatedness of the subject. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that a subject “be” the phallus, i.e., reflect the signifying action 
of the phallus by recognizing its own lack of an intrinsic significance. 
This recognition, which entails the decentering of the subject’s located- 


90 Butler, Gender Trouble, 56. 

91 Butler, Gender Trouble, 56. 
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ness, is the annulment of the illusory significance of the subjective self 
(“primordial dispossession” in Sufi terminology, or “non-existence” in 
the vocabulary of Lacans theory of signification). This annulment does 
not entail a disassociation or destruction of subjectivity All constructs of 
subjectivity, such as gender and body, take on a symbolic significance, the 
symbolism of which is the effect of signification initiated in a dimension 
beyond all subjectivities. In other words, significance does not reside, 
that is, is not intrinsic to the subject; significance insists in the subject 
only to the extent that it is linked to a symbolic structure. Using Sufi 
terminology, Rumi articulates this point as: “Wine became intoxicated 
(mast) from us, not we from it / the body ( qalib , i.e., “mould”) came 
into being (hast) from us, not we from it” (1:1812). The function of 
an esoteric master like Rumi in reestablishing this link when it has 
been disconnected either by a fetishistic literalization of symbols and 
ideals (as in the case of the mistress in the tale of the slave girl and 
the donkey), or by the illusion of autonomy based on the sublimation 
of culturally produced norms (as in the tale of the preacher and the 
prankster) is all-important. It is the mystic who can best occupy the 
symbolic position of being the phallus, i.e., the intermediary position 
between cultural processes and symbolic formations. 

The psychoanalytical model of inquiry into what DiCenso terms the 
“religious dimensions of subjectivity” shows the greatest accord with 
the esoteric position of Rumi postulated throughout the Mathnawi. 92 
DiCenso’s words in regard to Freud’s inquiries into subjectivity and 
cultural symbol systems are an apt description of Rumi’s concerns in 
the Mathnawi: “They examine the symbolic vehicles necessary to both 
psychological and cultural formation in a manner that is truly dynamic, 
and that offers conceptual resources for critique and transformation.” 93 
Rumi’s esoteric concerns are reminiscent of those of this psychoanalytic 
model in viewing subjectivity as inevitably located in cultural contexts 
and produced by symbolic formations, and in utilizing the same cultural 
and symbolic formations as necessary resources for recognizing and 
decentering the subject’s locatedness. Sublimation and objectification are 
utilized to bring about a transformation of subjectivity through the com¬ 
municative strategies of mutual critical feedback and dynamic interplay 


DiCenso, The Other Freud , 14. 
DiCenso, The Other Freud , 6. 
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between the literalized and the sublimated systems of symbols. As the 
examples of the bawdy passages in the Mathnawi demonstrate, this 
critical feedback is a two-way process in which cultural resources which 
are differentiated from the illusorily sublimated cultural formations by 
literalization can initiate subjective (intra-psychic) transformation. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE HERMENEUTICS OF EROTICISM 


(Phallocentric) Esotericism and Eroticism 

In Sufi ontology, creation in its entirety is an arena of the self-disclosure/ 
elaboration of the Divine through symbols that can be perceived by the 
intermediary function of the imagination, symbolically located in the 
heart. In performing this function the imagination may proceed in ways 
that I have sought to demonstrate are erotic or gendered according to 
the hermeneutics of imagination. In certain instances, as in the tale of 
the prankster and the preacher, these hermeneutics are expressed in 
phallocentric terms, whereby a phallic motif is used for the communi¬ 
cation of esoteric secrets and to effect a transformation of subjectivity. 
The position of “being the phallus,” as postulated by Lacan, may be 
applied to the symbolic position of the mystic in relation to the phallus 
as the signifier of esoteric secrets. We may draw a parallel between the 
Divine creative power and the phallus. However, since this is only an 
analogy, not all the implications of the Lacanian notion of being the 
phallus necessarily dovetail with Rumi’s understanding of the mystic’s 
relationship to the Divine creative power. Taken symbolically, the posi¬ 
tion of being the phallus that Lacan argues to be a feminine position, is 
similar to the position of the mystic in the encounter with the Divine, as 
attested by many examples in the Mathnawi. The subject does not have 
to be a woman to take on this position, nor is a man excluded from this 
position of power. Precisely because it is a symbolic position, a woman 
is not automatically allotted to this position, nor is a transvaluation of 
masculinity deemed necessary for a male mystic—like the one that, 
according to Wolfsons interpretation, is found in kabbalistic sources. 1 
As an example, in the encounter with the Divine the male mystic does 


1 See Wolfson, “Occultation of the Feminine,” 124; also see Wolfson, “Crossing Gender 
Boundaries in Kabbalistic Ritual and Myth,” in Ultimate Intimacy: The Psychodynamics 
of Jewish Mysticism, ed. Mortimer Ostow (London: Karnac Books, 1995), 255-337—for 
example, Wolfson argues that the feminine Shekhinah is “transmuted” into the corona 
of the penis, perceiving the female as an aspect of the male. See his “Crossing Gender 
Boundaries,” 315. 
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not assume the characteristics of the female in order for the phallus of 
the Universal soul to “touch” his imaginal womb. Rather, the female 
biological function of birthing is appropriated as an analogy for mysti¬ 
cal creativity generated by the Divine contact. As will be discussed in 
this chapter the female is liquidated in favor of a phallocentric system 
of signification that asserts the male as the ontologically independent 
gender and privileges the male body and masculine in all arrangements 
of signification. 

There are, however, clear indications that the transformation of sub¬ 
jectivity is the result of the encounter with the Divine, as in the case 
of the magicians in the tale of the prankster. When Moses’ staff and 
hand “became as one” for the magicians (V:3337), they did not care 
about the punishment (V:3338). These are references to the “liberation,” 
or transformation of the magicians’ subjective self (V:3339). In many 
other passages in the Mathnawi, Rumi discusses the recognition of the 
locatedness of subjectivity within the culturally constructed norms as a 
necessary stage for the realization of symbols and ideals. It is precisely 
a self located in (or “resisting”) 2 the delimiting strictures of subjectivity, 
such as being embodied and gendered, that may be likened to a blank 
sheet of paper prepared to receive the creative power of the Divine 
pen (V:1963). Rumi compares the cultural constructs of subjectivity to 
clothes that can be taken off as easily as they are put on: “The time has 
come for me to become naked (‘ uryan ) / to quit the form ( naqsh ) and 
become wholly soul (jan)" (VI:613). He disputes the linguistic constructs 
of gender, even though the Arabic term for “soul” ( ruh ) is feminine: 

Do not worry that the soul ( jan) is feminine 

the ruh [soul] has no association with man or woman 

It is higher than feminine and masculine 

It is not that soul (jan) which is composed of dryness and moisture (i.e., 
is material) 

This is not that soul which is increased by bread (i.e., eating) 
or which is sometimes like this and at other times like that (1:1975-76). 

The passage in the Mathnawi about the Divine Pen ( qalam ) that ennobles 
the human subject (V:1960-64), quoted at the end of the previous 
chapter, is an example of the hermeneutics of imagination expressed 
in phallic terms. In this passage, the gender symbolism of the (Divine) 


The idea of “resistance” will be discussed further in this chapter. 
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Pen and the blank sheet of paper is self-evident. In her study of gender 
relations in Islamic thought, Murata dedicates a section to the survey 
of the gender significance of the Pen and the Tablet in the Qur an and 
exegesis. She writes: “The Pens masculinity needs no explanation, while 
the Tablet’s feminine receptivity is just as obvious.” 3 The Pen and the 
Tablet are two spiritual beings that have particular significance in Sufi 
discourse as the fundamental principles of creation. Among the very first 
verses of the Qur’an that were believed to be revealed to Muhammad 
is the verse that refers to the Pen: 

Recite. And your Lord is the most generous, who taught you by the Pen. 
Taught man what he knew not (96:l-5). 4 

In the mystical exegesis of the Sufis, the Pen in this verse is generally 
viewed as the first spiritual being that was created. Murata points out 
that, in the eye of Muslim cosmologists, nothing is exclusively active/ 
masculine or receptive/feminine. It is in relation to others that things 
take on active or receptive valence, corresponding to the masculine 
and the feminine, respectively. 5 Thus, the Pen as the first spiritual being 
representing unity is active and masculine in relation to the Tablet, 
which manifests differentiation as receptive and feminine. In relation 
to the cosmos the Tablet is active in bringing creation into being as the 
written word of God. Murata cites the following verse from the Qur’an 
which was regarded as supporting the idea that all things are words of 
God: “God’s only command, when He desires a thing, is to say to it 
‘Be!’ and it is.” 6 

The gender significance of the Divine pen was not lost on the Mus¬ 
lim mystics. For example, Ibn ‘Arab! uses sexual imagery in discussing 
the relationship between Pen and Tablet in terms of the marriage that 
pervades all atoms: 

A supra-sensory intelligible marriage takes place between the Pen and 
the Tablet, and a visible, sensory trace.... The Trace that was deposited 
in the Tablet was like the sperm that is ejaculated and set within the 


3 Murata, The Tao of Islam, 154. 

4 For a discussion of the debate over the chronology of the first verses that were 
revealed, see W. Montgomery Watt, Bells Introduction to the Quran (Edinburgh: Edin¬ 
burgh University Press, 1970), 109. 

5 Murata, The Tao of Islam, 154-155. 

6 Quran 36:82; Murata, The Tao of Islam, 13; this brings to mind Lacans assertion 
that the Real is encountered only as it intrudes into language—see DiCenso, The Other 
Freud, 44. 
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womb of the female. The meanings deposited within the celestial letters 
that became manifest from that writing are like the spirits of the children 
deposited within their bodies. 7 

In a similar passage in the Mathnawi, Rumi brings into focus the femi¬ 
nine as a hermeneutical category. Here the female biological function 
of birthing is appropriated for explicating the (male) mystic’s divinely- 
inspired creativity: 

The Universal Intellect {‘aql-i kull ) touched (asib kard) upon the partial 
intellect {‘aql-i juz, i.e., the intellect of the subject) 
the soul (jan) received from it a pearl (durr) and put it into its bosom (jaib) 
Like Mary through that touch upon the bosom ( asib-ijaib, i.e., the contact 
that the bosom received), 

the soul became pregnant with a heart-captivating Messiah (11:1183-84). 

A few key terms in this passage help to decipher its erotic significance 
and place it in the context of similar passages in the Mathnawi. One 
important term in this passage is jaib, translated as “bosom,” which 
also means “hole” or “cavity.” In this passage the term jaib means the 
“womb,” which is in consonance with its use elsewhere in the Mathnawi 
as a reference to Marys virginity. In Book III Rumi refers to Mary as 
pak jaib, that is “pure-bosom” or “pure-womb” (111:3708). In another 
tale, a lover, who after many years is finally granted a night of union 
with his beloved, falls asleep before his beloved’s arrival. In a few highly 
suggestive erotic gestures the beloved seeing the lover sound asleep, 
tears off a bit of his sleeve and leaves a few walnuts (treats) in his pocket 
{jaib) and says: “You are a child, play with these” (VI:593-606). In this 
passage the novice wayfarer receives a childrens treat in his pocket. It 
is implied that had the lover remained awake, he would have enjoyed 
an encounter with the beloved, and would have received a more sub¬ 
stantial reward. 

Another important term in the abovementioned passage is asib, 
meaning “touching, hitting,” or “colliding.” The term asib is also used 
in the tale of the preacher and the prankster to refer to the contact of 
the womans hand with the prankster’s penis (V:3334). In Ruml’s usage 
this term usually signifies a contact beyond the physical implications. 
Some examples to illustrate this point are a passage in Book V which 
describes God pouring from His hidden goblet a draught into the cup 
of the nobles {kiram, i.e., “the saints and prophets”), some spilled unto 


7 Murata, The Tao of Islam, 153. 
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the earth, and all of creation came to be (V:372-394). Rumi wonders if 
one should call this a draught or an elixir, because from contact ( asib ) 
with it many splendors arose (V:378). Similar to his recommendation 
that one should “apply” oneself to “this elixir” (111:3128), 8 Rumi goes 
on to recommend seeking this contact with the draught of the Divine 
overflowing the goblet of the nobles: “Earnestly seek contact {asib) with 
it, o accomplished man / None shall touch it except the purified” (V:379). 
The second hemistich is a quotation of the verse from the Qur’an, where 
touching (mass) of the sacred text is made forbidden except for the Puri¬ 
fied {mutahharun) (Qur’an 56:79). Although the terms “contact” {asib) 
and “touch” {mass) do not have exact same meaning, in this passage 
Rumi is using them interchangeably. Incorporation of this Quranic verse 
leads to two significant conclusions. First, the symbolic encounter with 
the text is analogized with a physical contact. Second, the elixir, that 
is the Divine draught poured out of the goblet of the nobles (saints/ 
prophets), could take the form of a book. This book may very well be 
the Mathnawi. Rumi’s own preface to the Mathnawi corroborates this 
idea. In the very first lines of the Mathnawi (preface to Book I) the 
same verse from the Qur’an is quoted: “None shall touch it except the 
Purified” (Qur’an 56:59). In this introductory passage, Rumi speaks of 
the Mathnawi as a living being that is already in existence. He refers to 
it as a place: “the heart’s paradise” with fountains and boughs; and as 
“the Nile of Egypt.” More importantly, Rumi compares the Mathnawi 
to the Qur’an as a Divinely inspired text with the transmuting qualities 
of an elixir. 


The Erotic Significance of the Mathnawi ’s Imagery 

The passage quoted above about the Universal Intellect “touching” the 
partial intellect (11:1183-84) is an instance of the use of erotic imagery 
to explain a symbolic encounter with a dimension that transcends the 
subjective level. The Universal Soul impregnates the individual soul by 
a contact that is explained here by means of the analogy with a sexual 
contact resulting in pregnancy: “Like Mary through that touch upon the 
bosom {asib-i jaib) / the soul became pregnant with a heart-captivating 
Messiah” (11:1184). In two other passages, Rumi uses the rejuvenation 


See Chapter Three. 
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of nature in springtime to explain the kind of contact that can cre¬ 
ate new life. He writes of the green orchards and cypresses which are 
“impregnated by the King of spring... like Maries, having no husband, 
yet pregnant with the Messiah” (VI:4544-47). In an almost identi¬ 
cal passage he repeats: “Every tree engaged in nursing its children / 
is impregnated, like Mary, by an unseen King” (VI: 1807). Rurnl eluci¬ 
dates that this “unseen” impregnation is like the concealment of heat 
in boiling water, which cannot be seen but is noticeable by its effects, 
such as the bubbles and the froth that rise to the top (VI: 1808). (The 
correlation of this analogy to the Lacanian notion of the radical break 
between signifiers and the signified, which means only the effects of the 
signified can be studied, may be noted.) “Likewise,” RumI concludes, 
“(all) the parts of those intoxicated with union / are pregnant with the 
(ideal) forms of (ecstatic) states and words” (VI:1810). The lines that 
follow are dense with esoteric meaning and are particularly important 
for explicating the nature of symbolic contact with the Divine expressed 
in sexual terms: 

Those (spiritual) children are not (produced) by means of these four 9 
consequently, they are not seen by these eyes 

Those children are born of Divine manifestation ( tajalli , i.e., “theophany”) 
consequently, they are concealed by a simple veil ( parda-i sada) 

We said “born,” but in reality they are not born 

and this expression is not but to guide (the understanding) (VI:1812-14). 

With this explanation, the analogy of the encounter of the Universal 
Intellect with the partial intellect (11:1183-84) can be explained in 
erotic terms without the risk of literalization. The word durr, mean¬ 
ing “pearl,” may be considered as an analogy with semen symbolically 
deposited into the individual soul; put differently, the womb (of the 
individual soul) receives the pearl of (the Universal soul’s) semen in 
this symbolic encounter. The pearl, symbolizing the Divine semen, is 
the seed that grows to be the Messiah of the soul, or to use the words 
of Ruml’s commentator Ismail of Ankara, “a spiritual Child” (walad 
manawi) having the breath of Christ which can resuscitate the dead. 10 
This spiritual child, or the “Jesus of the soul,” comes as a concrete proof 
of the encounter with the Universal Intellect. 


9 A reference to the medieval notion that all materials consist of four elements: 
fire, water, air, and earth. 

10 Cited in Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’Ibn Arabi, 136. 
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The passage about the encounter of the Universal Intellect with the 
partial intellect (11:1183-84) maybe a reference to the divinely inspired 
Mathnawi, the result and the speaking proof of the Divine “touch” 
upon Rumi’s soul; like Jesus, who was the result of Divine contact with 
Mary’s womb, and the proof thereof by testifying in the cradle to her 
innocence and purity. 11 As an alternative interpretation, Jesus in this 
passage may be Rumi himself. In Book Four of the Mathnawi Rumi 
compares himself to Jesus: “I am Jesus, but every one that has gained 
life / from my breath will remain everlasting” (IV:1067). 12 The use of the 
term “but” ( lakin ) in this line is an indication that Rumi views himself 
as Jesus, but with a difference. That difference is explained in the line 
that follows: “He (i.e., the dead man) was made living by Jesus but 
died again / happy is the one who gave up (or trusted) his life to this 
Jesus” (IV: 1068). In other words, whoever trusted his life to this Jesus, 
i.e., Rumi (or the Mathnawi ) will gain everlasting life, unlike the dead 
man revived by Jesus who eventually died again. This is consistent with 
Rumi’s presentation of himself or his Mathnawi as the most concealed 
friend of God, the “knower of the great mystery” ( karlm-i raz dan), 
the elixir which is capable of effecting transformation in the physical 
and spiritual worlds. 13 

In lines preceding the passage on the “contact” of the Universal Intel¬ 
lect with the partial intellect Rumi sets out to explain “how” the body 
and soul are joined. To trace his steps, he notes in line 1179 that body 
and soul are joined to each other ( payvasta ). In lines 1180-1 he gives 
some examples: 

Like the sparkle of the eyes that is from the fat (white part) of the eye 
like the light of the heart hidden in a drop of blood 
like happiness seated in the spine or grief in the liver 
like intellect inside the brain in the head (11:1180-81). 

In line 1182 he states: “These connections are not without how (bl kaif) 
and why ( chun ) / (but) our intellects are feeble ( zabun ) in regard to 
the knowledge of why.” In other words, there is a how and a why, but 
the why cannot be known by our limited intellects, and Rumi does not 


11 In the Quranic story of Mary, Jesus as an infant in the cradle testifies to the 
innocence and claim of Mary, see Qur an 19:29. For a survey of Sufi commentaries of 
the Qur aic verses on Mary, see Kristin Zahra Sands, Sufi Commentaries on the Qur'an 
in Classical Islam (London and New York: Routledge, 2006), 97-109. 

12 It is Jesus’ miraculous breath that brought the dead to life. 

13 See Chapter Three. 
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elaborate on this. However, the how can be known and is explained in 
lines 1183-84, where the conjunction of body and soul is likened to a 
sexual encounter between the Divine Soul and the individual soul. In 
this mystical encounter that is explained in erotic terms are present the 
bosom/womb, touch/sexual intercourse, pearl/semen, pregnancy, and 
birth. These obvious elements of erotic-mystical union hint at what is 
conspicuously absent: the membrum virile, the divine phallus, whose 
presence is only implied. 

The effect of the presence of the phallus—the spiritual child—validates 
the questioning of the missing part in the equation of the erotic-mystical 
encounter of the Universal and the individual souls. So we may ask: 
precisely which part (“organ”) of the Universal soul makes contact with 
the “womb” of the individual soul? The answer seems to be obvious: the 
phallus of the Universal soul. Thus, the answer to the question of the 
missing part in the equation of the erotic-mystical encounter of the Uni¬ 
versal and the individual soul is clarified in its obfuscation: the presence 
of the phallus cannot be ruled out, nor can its absence be completely 
ascertained. However, this much is clear, that the phallus is concealed 
in its disclosure in the moment of the “touch/sexual intercourse” of the 
Universal soul with the individual soul. The same moment of touch is 
exemplified in the tale of the prankster and the preacher with reference 
to the touch of the hearts of Pharaoh’s magicians by Moses’ miracles 
(V:3337-79). 

These examples indicate that certain terms and passages in the 
Mathnawi may be considered to have erotic significance. One such term 
with relevance to the hermeneutics of veiling/unveiling is the Persian 
term parda, meaning “veil” or “curtain.” For example, consider this line 
from the Mathnawi: “When you become purified ( pak ) He will tear off 
the veil (parda) / the soul of the Pure ones ( jan-i pakan) will touch 
(mizanad ) you” (IV:2386). This line confirms that it is not the “purified” 
who initiates the touch, the active role is played by the “soul of the Pure 
ones.” Like Maryam who was pak jaib, that is of “pure-bosom/womb” 
(111:3708), having been purified is a precondition of the touch which 
is initiated by the “soul of the Pure ones.” It would not be surprising 
at this point to claim erotic significance for the term “veil.” The term 
“veil” may be a reference to the hymen, the physiological signifier of 
female virginity, especially since the Persian word for hymen is parda-i 
bikarat (the “curtain/veil” of virginity). In this context, female virginity 
must be considered in its metaphysical valence, the analogy of which 
is to be found in its physical representation in the female body. In its 
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metaphysical sense, this virginal state may be viewed as a parallel to 
the state of primordial dispossession. This is a state of laying all self¬ 
certain claims of significance aside, one that within Lacans theory of 
signification is comparable to the feminine position of non-existence, 
or not-signifying-anything. 14 This is a state of recognizing the veils as 
the effect and not the cause of signification, and in this recognition 
affirming the oneness of the privileged signifier alone. 

In its metaphysical sense virginity may be compared to the pro¬ 
phetic quality of being “illiterate,” signified by the epithet ummi of the 
Prophet Muhammad. This Quranic epithet of Muhammad came to 
be understood by Muslims as signifying the Prophet’s perfect purity, 
unblemished by any knowledge except that which was revealed to him 
by God. 15 It is in reference to being a pure receptacle of God’s word, 
free from external influences, that the illiteracy of Muhammad can be 
compared to the virginity of Mary. 16 

In another passage in the Mathnawi Ruml employs the female bio¬ 
logical function of menstruation to illustrate another possible aspect of 
the relationship with the Divine. This passage reads: 

(The Divine command of) “fall” 17 threw the soul into abasement 

this menstruation deprived it of prayer 

O friends, avoid this resting place and that idle talk 

Indeed (following) the carnal desire ( hawa ) is the menstruation of men 

(VL2934-35). 

In this passage Ruml is describing carnal desire in terms of the biologi¬ 
cal function of menstruation. 18 In the context of Islamic laws of purity, 


14 Lacan, “Dieu et la jouissance de la femme,” 68. 

15 Alford T. Welch, “Muhammad’s Understanding of Himself: The Koranic Data,” 
in Islam’s Understanding of Itself, ed. Richard G. Hovannisian and Speros Vyronis Jr. 
(Malibu: Undena Publications, 1983), 33-35; for a discussion of the significance and 
spectrum of meanings and ideas associated with the term ummi, see Sebastian Gunther, 
“Muhammad, the Illiterate Prophet: An Islamic Creed in the Qur’an and Quranic 
Exegesis,” Journal of Quranic Studies 4 (2002): 1-26. 

16 Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 26. 

17 A reference to God expelling Adam and Eve from paradise for their disobedience 
(Quran 7:24). 

18 This is consistent with the medieval view of menstruation as a human deficiency 
sometimes projected unto male bodies, as in the case of medieval Christian clergy— 
see Dylan Elliott, “Pollution, Illusion, and Masculine Disarray: Nocturnal Emissions 
and the Sexuality of the Clergy,” in Constructing Medieval Sexuality, ed. K. Lochrie, 
P. McCracken, and J. A. Schultz (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1997), 
12-13; the Jewish male, as an example of a marginalized body, was believed to have 
monthly menses, see Steven F. Kruger, “Conversion and Medieval Sexual, Religious and 
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menstruation is considered to be a state of ritual impurity during which 
certain ritual obligations, like daily ritual prayer and obligatory fasting 
are suspended for female believers, and sexual (vaginal) intercourse is 
forbidden. 19 Qur’an 2:222 reads: “And they ask you (o Muhammad) 
concerning menstruation, say it is an adhan (variously translated as 
pollution, illness, hurt, or injury), 20 so keep away from women when in 
menstruation and do not approach them until they are purified,... and 
when they are purified go unto them... and [God] loves those who 
purify themselves ( al-mutatahhirln ).” Against this background Rumi’s 
statement that equates a man who follows his carnal soul with menstrua¬ 
tion can be put in perspective. Pollution by worldly desires signified by 
menstruation is the cause of the Divine’s aversion to a soul. 

In some passages in the Mathnawi Ruml employs ethnic charac¬ 
teristics as the analogy of the human encounter with the Divine. One 
particular passage plays on the contrasting image of the Turk and the 
Hindu as the ideal active/receptive opposites to exemplify this encounter. 
After a few lines in Arabic Ruml reverts to Persian and remarks: “We 
are Persian-speakers, let’s set Arabic aside / Be the Hindu of that Turk 
(i.e., the Divine Beloved), o (man made of) water and clay” (III:2839). 21 
Here Ruml hurls certain prejudices into the mixture of an analogy that 
portrays the Divine as a forceful and virile Turk, and the mystic as a 
submissive Hindu slave. This analogy is not only related to the purported 
ethnic qualities of the two, which are hearty, cruelty, aggression and 
domination on one side, and receptivity and slavery on the other, but 
also to the projection of these qualities onto their sexualized bodies. 
In other examples in Persian mystical poetry, the Turk’s body is 
eroticized as white and beautiful as a moon, with round face, narrow 


Racial Categories,” in Constructing Medieval Sexuality, ed. K. Lochrie, R McCracken, 
and J. A. Schultz (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1997), 160-161; also 
see Sander Gilman, Jewish Self-Hatred: Anti-Semitism and the Hidden Language of the 
Jews (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986), 75. 

19 Heterosexual anal intercourse as a recourse during a womans menses was con¬ 
demned by the major schools of Islamic law, with the exception of the MalikI school—see 
Everett K. Rowson, “The Categorization of Gender and Sexual Irregularity in Medieval 
Arabic Vice Lists,” in Body Guards: The Cultural Politics of Gender Ambiguity, ed. Julia 
Epstein and Kristina Straub (New York: Routledge, 1991), 56, 75 n. 14. 

20 For various translations of this term, see Asma Barlas, Believing Women in Islam: 
Unreading Patriarchal Interpretations of the Qur'an (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
2002), 161-162. 

21 In 1:887, after a few lines in Arabic Ruml repeats the same self-reminder that “We 
are Persian-speakers,....” 
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eyes and small mouth, while the dark-skinned body of the Hindu is 
devalued. 22 

The Turk-Hindu contrast captures the dialectics of love in Persianate 
Sufism perfectly. In spite of being repelled by the Beloveds aggression, 
the mystic is attracted to His beauty, and despite his cruel afflictions, 
he endeavors to get closer to Him. Schimmel writes: “The beloved thus 
becomes a perfect mirror of the seemingly contrasting attributes of God, 
attracting the lover by his radiant beauty, but submitting him to unend¬ 
ing affliction by the manifestations of his whims or his outright cruelty.” 23 
Rumi’s graphic analogy of the mystic’s movement toward the cruelty of 
the Beloved is the flight of a wondrous bird (i.e., the mystic’s heart) with 
full-intent toward his spear-points ( sinan ), or a bold rose, that instead 
of fleeing from autumn, crawls in the direction of the autumn wind. 24 

A crude understanding might throw the label of “mystical masochism” 
at this mode of mystical eros. 25 Certainly some elements of the dia¬ 
lectics of pain and pleasure, or pain as pleasure, may be identified as 
masochistic. However, esoterically, the cruelty of the Beloved signifies 
the inaccessibility of the Divine essence. Cruelty, in this sense, is an 
effect of Divine jealousy ( ghayra ) that protects the undifferentiated unity 
of the Creator as the absolutely inaccessible being on one hand, and 
refutes all assertions of significance on the other. Like Divine jealousy, 
the antidote to cruelty is Divine mercy, for it permits the possibility of 
the existence of creation by veiling it; that is to say, by maintaining it at 
a distance. Veiling and possibility are thus connected, because in order 
for the possibility to exist, the veils must exist. As Ibn ‘Arabi states: 
“Were the veils to be lifted from the possible thing, possibility would 
be lifted.” 26 In this context, the mystic’s advance toward the Creator, is 
not a self-destructive move; it is an annulment of the imaginary signifi¬ 
cance of the self. The annulment of the imaginary significance of the 
self may be qualified as non-existence, passive, and lacking the intrinsic 
power of signification. In return, the mystic who has shed his asser¬ 
tions of power ( dawa , “claim” in the technical terminology of Sufism) 
is empowered by following God’s perfect desire and plan. It is through 


22 For the theme of Turk and Hindu in Persian mystical poetry, see Schimmel, A 
Two-Colored Brocade, 137-144; also see her “Eros—Heavenly and not so Heavenly,” 
119-142. 

23 Schimmel, “Eros—Heavenly and not so Heavenly,” 131-132. 

24 RumI, Divan, 6:3051. 

25 Noted by Schimmel, “Eros—Heavenly and not so Heavenly” 134. 

26 Cited in Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” 74. 
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the imperfection of creation that God’s perfect desire and plan can be 
perfectly realized. The mystic who has shed the illusions of possessing 
the power of signification becomes the conduit for the signifying power 
of Divine creativity. Thus, to Foucault’s formulation of sexuality as an 
especially dense transfer point for relations of power: between men and 
women, young people and old people, parents and offspring, teachers 
and students, priests and laity, an administration and a population, we 
may add: between the human and the Divine. 27 


Erotic Encounters of Different Kinds 

Although the analogy is not well developed, there are instances in 
Sufism where the mystic is portrayed as the bride of God. For example, 
Nicholson notes the mystic Simnani repeating Bayazid’s saying that “The 
saints are God’s brides whom only close relatives can behold.” 28 Rumi’s 
father Baha’-i Walad repeats: “The saints are God’s brides.” 29 As a mode 
of the collapse of the erotic and the mystical, Rumi uses the image of 
the bride in different contexts. For example, he expresses the mystic’s 
encounter with the sacred text in erotic terms. This is hardly surprising, 
since, as Biderman writes: “It is to be expected that a mystic for whom 
the mode of contact (with God, some Divine presence, the world, or 
something else) is so very central will find it natural to transfer this 
contact need to the physical body of scripture as well.” 30 A few examples 
will illustrate this point. 

In a passage in the Mathnawi, the theme of a sexual encounter with 
a beautiful bride in the bridal chamber is played out with reference to 
the mystical stations on the spiritual path ( maqam ) and the mystical 
state ( hal ). Rumi writes: “The hal is like a self-presentation (jilva) of 
that beautiful bride (‘ arus ) / and the maqam is like being alone ( khalvat ) 
with the bride” (1:1435). In this passage Rumi has reversed the order 
of the stations and states of the mystical path—the stations of the path 


27 “ Un point de passage particulierement dense pour les relations de pouvoir: entre hom- 
mes et femmes, entre jeunes et vieux, entre parents et progeniture, entre educateurs et eleves, 
entre pretres et laics, entre une administration et une population? Foucault, Histoire de la 
sexualite: La volonte de savoir, 136; also see Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality: 
An Introduction, trans. Robert Hurley (New York: Vintage Books, 1978), 103. 

28 Nicholson, Mathnawi, 7:43. 

29 Al-Awliya 'arais Allah. See his Madrif 1:96, and 1:167. 

30 Shlomo Biderman, “Mystical Identity and Scriptural Justification,” in Mysticism and 
Sacred Scripture, ed. Steven T. Katz (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 77. 
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(sing, maqam) usually hold a lower status than the mystical state (sing. 
hal). It is as if he intends to unsettle the conventions or else intends 
to keep the reader “on his toes,” so to speak. Ruml’s conclusion is that 
many Sufis may enjoy a passing mystical state, but rarely do they attain 
a station: “The bride may be displayed before commoners and nobles 
alike / In the bridal chamber (however,) the king is alone with the bride” 
(1:1437). Thus, it is only a certain experiential approach that opens up 
the inner meaning of Scripture. 

The opposite of the mystical approach to elicit the inner meaning 
of Scripture is a superficial encounter with the text. Rumi explains the 
superficial encounter of the pseudo-mystic with the sacred text in the 
tale of a ninety-year-old woman. This “ancient whore,” to use Ruml’s 
own words, cuts pieces of the scripture and uses her saliva to paste 
them onto her face. She hopes that the paper pieces of scriptures will 
beautify her and help her in finding a husband (VI:1268-1292). She 
curses the devil when the pieces of paper do not stick to her face. The 
devil appears to her, stating angrily: “I have never thought of such a 
deception / nor have I ever seen such deception by any whore except 
you” (VI: 1278). Rumi asks: “For how long will you steal the knowledge 
of the book and the words of the men of God / only to falsely beautify 
your face or sell it for worldly praise?” (VI:1281-82) 

In a passage in Fihi ma Fihi, Rumi likens the Qur’an to a bride and 
describes the hermeneutical approach of the mystic to it in sexually 
charged terms: 

The Qur’an is like a bride. Although you pull aside her veil, she will not 
show you her face. The reason you have had no taste ( dhawq ) or unveiling 
( kashf ) in all your studies is that it rejected you because you attempted to 
pull off its veil. It tricks you and shows itself to you as ugly, as if to say: ‘I 
am not that beauty ( shahid , i.e., “witness”).’ It is capable of showing any 
face it wants. If you do not tug at the veil, and seek its pleasure, and you 
go give water to its sown field, do it service from afar, and strive to do 
what pleases it without pulling at its veil, it will show you its face. You 
will be seeking the people of God. Enter among my servants, and enter 
my garden of paradise . 31 

The sexual allusions to the Qur’an as a bride are self-evident. The mystic 
is advised to approach the sacred text with the tenderness of a devoted 
lover in order to have the inner meanings of the text opened up to him. 


Rumi, Fihi ma Fihi, 229. 
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Along with David Biale we might ask the question: “Does [a mystic] 
translate his own sexual experience into a mystical theology, or does he 
substitute the latter for the former?” 32 However, the importance of this 
passage lies in expressing the hermeneutical approach to Scripture by 
reading an erotic metaphor into an apparently non-erotic verse from 
the Qur’an. 

The last segment of this passage is a direct quotation of a passage 
from the Qur’an that reads: 

O soul in tranquility. Return to your Lord well-pleased and well-pleasing. 

Enter ( adkhuli ) among my servants. Enter my garden of paradise 

( jannati ). 33 

The garden as a metaphor for the human body or the body of the text 
is a familiar theme of medieval Persian poetry. Julie Scott Meisami 
demonstrates that in the work of the master of the Persian romance, 
Nizami Ganjavi (d. 1209), Layli (the female beloved) represents “the 
gardens human analogue,” or the poems of many other Persian poets 
were often portrayed as a garden. 34 Meisami does not discuss the esoteric 
significance of the garden imagery. However, the gardens “heightened 
sense of natural reality,” as Subtelny puts it, projected onto the meta¬ 
phorical plane, also made it an apt metaphor for the esoteric dimension 
of Muslim spirituality. 35 What is interesting is Rumi’s erotic interpreta¬ 
tion of this verse from the Qur’an which is generally not interpreted as 
being erotic. 36 The Qur’an revealing some of its mysteries to a seeker 
is analogized as a bride who would eventually show her face to her 
devoted lover. With the use of the verse from the Qur’an at the end of 
the passage, the moment of unveiling is likened to the entrance into 
the inner sanctuary of a garden, presumably as in a sexual encounter. 


32 David Biale, Eros and the Jews: From Biblical Israel to Contemporary America (New 
York: Basic Book, 1992), 113. 

33 Quran 89:27-30. 

34 Julie Scott Meisami, “The Body as Garden: Nature and Sexuality in Persian 
Poetry,” Edebiyat 6 (1995): 267, 270; on the allegory of gardens in medieval Persian 
poetry in general, see Julie Scott Meisami, “Allegorical Gardens in the Persian Poetic 
Tradition: Nezami, Rumi, Hafez,” International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 17.2 
(1985): 229-260. 

35 Subtelny, Le monde est unjardin, 150. 

36 For the erotic interpretation of the metaphoric entrance into a garden in ancient 
Near East, see Victor Avigdor Hurowitz, “An Old Babylonian Ballad,” in Solving Riddles 
and Untying Knots: Biblical, Epigraphic, and Semitic Studies in Honor of Jonas C. Green¬ 
field, ed. Ziony Zevit, Seymour Gitin, and Michael Sokoloff (Winona Lake, Indiana: 
Eisenbrauns, 1995), 545 n. 4. 
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The passage from the Mathnawi implies that the seeker cannot force an 
“unveiling” of the text. At best, the seeker hopes for a penetration into 
the inner layers of meaning, which is granted only when the pleasure 
of the “bride” is assured. 

Rumi also explains the encounter with the mystical text in erotic 
terms. He uses the sexual metaphor of union with a beautiful bride to 
point out the defect of those who learn the words of the mystics for 
worldly purposes. In Flhi ma Flhi he relates: 

These words are like a beautiful bride. What love or affection will a beau¬ 
tiful slave girl ( kanlzak ) have for someone who buys her in order to sell 
her again? Since the only pleasure such a trader has is in selling the girl, 
he is impotent. When he buys a girl only to sell her, he does not have the 
manliness to be buying her for himself. If a fine Indian sword falls into an 
effeminate mans hand, he will only take it in order to sell it... and when 
he sells it, he buys powder and rouge. What else can he do? 37 

The pseudo-mystic’s lust after the material world gained through learning 
mystical words is like trading a beautiful slave girl for money. This is 
analogized as the impotence of an effeminate man, implying he lacks a 
penis that is capable of erection; hence the impotent man cannot pen¬ 
etrate the inner layer of the text. This sexual desire is a metaphor for 
the desire to penetrate into the inner meaning of the text, as opposed 
to trading it for worldly gain. Thus it is the penetrating function of the 
erect penis that is the intended meaning. The potency of a man is an 
allusion to his sexual desire that is symbolized by the function of the 
penis. It is interesting that the mystical text is not a passive partner in 
this equation. According to this passage the text desires to be loved and 
appreciated instead of being traded for worldly gain. 

In the Mathnawi Rumi repeats the image of an impotent man who 
buys a virgin girl but does not have the “proper capacity” to benefit 
from her: 

If without proper equipment ( istidad ) you go into a mine 
you will not gain the possession of a single grain (of gold) 

Like an impotent man who buys a virgin, 

he cannot benefit from her although she may be silver-bosomed 
(VL4425-26). 38 


37 Rumi, Flhi ma Flhi, 111, emphasis added—“manliness” in this passage is a transla¬ 
tion of Rujuliyyat va mardi, however both terms denote “penis” as well. 

38 The impotent man may be a reference to a category of slaves who were imported 
to the Muslim world as eunuchs, many among whom did acquire wealth and power, 
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In yet another reference to impotence, RumI notes that for the impo¬ 
tent man, clothing and nudity make no difference (V:3633). In these 
examples, impotence is related to the non-functional penis that cannot 
become erect. The desire and capacity for penetrating the inner layers 
of knowledge is analogized as male sexual potency, which is linked to 
the function of the erect penis. This is not to say that the penis itself 
has an intrinsic value that somehow weighs in on the construction of 
(true) manliness. If that were the case, every man with an erectable penis 
would have been capable of gaining knowledge of the inner meaning 
of mystical or sacred texts. As RumI often asserts, true manliness is not 
signified by the primary signifiers of the male gender, like the penis or 
testicles, nor by the secondary signifiers, like the beard or moustache. 
Therefore, to use Ruml’s own words: “The conclusion is that masculinity 
does not result from every penis / beware of the ignorant man if you 
are wise” (VI: 1430). 

An ignorant man is like a hermaphrodite ( mukhannath ), who, as 
RumI explains, has both male and female genitals (VI:1425). 39 He (or 
she) “hides his penis ( dhakar ) from women and his vagina ( shulla , 
also meaning a “menstrual cloth”) from men” (VI: 1426-27). In Ruml’s 
usage, the term mukhannath also means an effeminate man. In the 
Mathnawl certain characteristics are attributed to the hermaphrodite. 
For example, a hermaphrodite cannot be a soldier and cannot engage 
in physical combat (11:2760). Even if he has a beard and a moustache 
and runs ahead of the army (leads), he does not have the heart to fight 
because his heart is filled with unmanliness: 


and even founded families—see Bernard Lewis, Race and Slavery in the Middle East: 
An Historical Inquiry (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), 9-10. 

39 This is consistent with the view of the Muslim jurists who developed specific criteria 
for determining the gender of a hermaphrodite ( mukhannath , or khuntha) according to 
the genitals. For example, the organ through which urine was discharged, or discharged 
in a greater amount, or the occurrence of menses would categorize a hermaphrodite as 
male or female—see Malek Chebel, Die Welt der Liebe im Islam , trans. (from French) 
Ursula Gunther et al„ (Wiesbaden: VMA-Verlag, 2003), 184. Having both male and 
female reproductive organs is also a modern medical definition of hermaphroditism. 
For example, Paula Sanders notes: “Hermaphroditism is defined medically as a physical 
condition in which reproductive organ tissues from both sexes are present in a single 
individual. The true hermaphrodite has both ovarian and testicular tissue; the external 
genitalia usually have an essentially male or ambiguous appearance.” See her “Gendering 
the Ungendered Body: Hermaphrodites in Medieval Islamic Law,” in Middle Eastern 
History: Shifting Boundaries in Sex and Gender, ed. Nikki R. Keddie and Beth Baron 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1991), 91 n. 9. 
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O you effeminate man who has run ahead of the army 
your penis testifies to the lie of your beard. 

When the heart is filled with unmanliness, 

beard and moustache are the cause of ridicule (V:2510-ll). 40 

The proof of unmanliness is found in the genitals of the effeminate man, 
i.e., in his penis that cannot become erect. Another example: “Were 
there not a challenge of every wicked man / every effeminate would 
be a Rustam in battle” (III:686). 41 More importantly, a hermaphrodite 
exemplifies the man who is unable to travel the arduous path of knowl¬ 
edge: “The path of religion (din) is full of trouble and struggle because / 
this is not a path for anyone who is a hermaphrodite ( mukhannath ) by 
nature” (VI:508). 


Androgyny, Hermaphrodite Body, and Phallic Supremacy 

It is instructive to examine the implications of the figure of the her¬ 
maphrodite and of a sexual economy that is centred on the function 
of the male genitals for an understanding of the phallocentric nature 
of Ruml’s esotericism. One may imagine that a gender category like 
hermaphrodite that contains both gender characteristics should fit well 
within the binary passive-active arrangement in which the mystic fulfills 
an intermediary function. As Rumls examples indicate, a hermaphrodite 
may possess certain culturally assigned requirements of the male gender 
(like moustache and beard or leading an army). And if the phallus is 
transferable and cannot be possessed by anyone, the anatomical sex 
of the hermaphrodite should not have a bearing on his entrance into 
the process of signification structured by the phallus. One might even 
argue that having both male and female organs (Ruml’s definition of 


40 In this context effeminacy is a serious charge against a man. Farid al-DIn 'Attar 
(d. ca. 1230) quotes Rabi'a al-'Adawiyya (d. 801) defending women by saying: “No 
woman has ever been an effeminate’ (mukhannath)” See his Tadhkirat al-Awliya, 84; it 
is interesting that 'Attar also mentions the “in-between” sexual status of mukhannath in 
positive terms in a saying attributed to the Sufi master Abu Bakr Shibli. He notes that 
they searched for Shibli and found him in the house of a mukhannath. To the inquiring 
people Shibli said: “My place is here indeed, because they [those who are muhkannath ] 
are neither men nor women in this world; I, too, am neither a man nor a woman in 
religion (din), therefore my place is here.” See his Tadhkirat al-Awliya, 627. 

41 Rustam is the great legendary national hero of pre-Islamic Persia and the epitome 
of heroic manliness. 
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a hermaphrodite) can be an advantage. However, a hermaphrodite 
is excluded from this symbolic active-creative arrangement, because, 
according to Rumi, a hermaphrodite is an effeminate male who does 
not have a functional penis or womb, instead he has two dysfunctional 
sexual organs. 

It is the characteristics of his genitals, not mere effeminacy, that 
render the hermaphrodite an anomaly. In the context of medieval Per¬ 
sian poetry, the Beloved is described in ambiguous terms that could 
be interpreted as referring to an actual person, either male or female, 
or as a metaphorical and allegorical allusion to the immaterial beauty 
of the transcendental Beloved. This ambiguity is intensified by the lack 
of gender distinction in the Persian language. Effeminacy, or the lack of 
sufficiently marked masculinity, can be discerned in descriptions of the 
ideal of human beauty in Persian mystical poetry. Particularly in Persian 
lyrical poetry the Beloved is often idealized as a handsome male youth 
of premature age. 42 This is in contrast with the Arabic tradition of the 
pre- Abbasid period in which the Beloved was invariably female and 
usually individualized through the mentioning of a personal name. 43 For 
example, in Persian lyrical poetry the ideal of human beauty is described 
as a boy of fourteen with the first traces of beard or moustache ( khatt-i 
sabz, “down or peach fuzz”) on his face. 44 The sexual ambiguity of the 
Beloved and its exemplification in human form appear to be premised 
on the collapsing of the gendered categories of masculine and feminine 
into an androgynous figure. However, the androgynous descriptions of 
the Beloved do not entail an abandonment of gender categories. The 
depictions of a handsome beardless boy do not constitute a “neutral” 
third gender or an abstract body; he may be “feminized,” but he remains 
a prepubescent male and his body is marked with the primary markers 
of masculinity. 


42 In the mystical context “contemplating the young men” ( natar ila al-ahdath, or 
shahid, i.e. “witness”) was justified by recourse to this alleged saying of the Prophet: 
“I beheld the Angel Gabriel in the form of Dahya al-Kalbi,” a handsome Arab youth. 
Or: “I saw my Lord in the shape of a beautiful young man, with his cap awry.” For a 
discussion of these sayings, see Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 289-291. For 
a discussion of “looking” or “gazing” at the youth ( nazar) in the juristic context of the 
pre-modern Arab-Islamic Middle East, see Khaled El-Rouayheb, Before Homosexuality 
in the Arab-Islamic World, 1500-1800 (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago 
Press, 2005), 111-136. 

43 See J. T. P. De Bruijn, “Beloved,” Encyclopedia Iranica, ed. Ehsan Yarshater (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1982-), 128-129. 

44 Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 289; and Schimmel, As Through A Veil, 68. 
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In the context of modern theories of gender, androgynes are always 
feminized males and never masculine women. 45 Julia Kristeva opines 
that androgyny is the “absorption of the feminine by man.” She writes: 
“The androgyne is a phallus disguised as a woman; not knowing the 
difference, he is the sliest masquerade of a liquidation of femininity.” 46 
The androgynous Beloved of Persian lyrical poetry is different from the 
hermaphrodite. It is generally acknowledged that the examinations of 
the figure of androgyne and hermaphrodite always encounter problems 
of definition. Some have argued for hermaphroditism as biological 
fact and androgyny as poetic fiction while others propose androgyny 
as the fiction of original plenitude and wholeness, and hermaphro¬ 
ditism as the fiction of displaced origins. 47 In this context, Mircea 
Eliade’s “divine androgyne” may be an apt term for a transcendental 
archetype of Divine beauty whose function he describes as: “... a sym¬ 
bolic restoration of Chaos, of the undifferentiated unity that preceded 
the Creation.” 48 According to Eliade, androgyny in many religions 
functions as “an archaic and universal formula for the expression of 
wholeness, the co-existence of the contraries, or coincidentia opposito- 
rum ... symbolizing]... perfection... [and] ultimate being.” 49 

However, the androgyne as an archetype, which symbolically fuses 
the chaos of gendered subjectivities into a plenary and transcendental 
totality, has no place in Rumi’s Mathnawl. Rumi’s concern of convey¬ 
ing esoteric secrets is predicated upon the lack of a definite closure in 
the symbolic veiling and unveiling. The communication of secrets is a 
process in which the hidden content of secrecy is never fully divulged, 
but only disclosed in its concealment. Thus, no formulation of wholeness 
in an androgynous figure of male youth is to be found in the Mathnawi. 
Rumi’s view of the androgynous figure of male youth may be found in 
the tale of the two brothers (VE3843-3883). RumI relates the story of two 


45 Barbara Charlesworth Gelpi, “The Politics of Androgyny,” Womens Studies 2 
(1974): 151-160; Cynthia Secor, “Androgyny: An Early Reappraisal,” Womens Studies 
2 (1974): 161-169. 

46 Julia Kristeva, Tales of Love, trans. Leon S. Roudiez (New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1987), 71. 

47 The examples corresponding to the former and the latter opinion include: Catriona 
MacLeod, Embodying Ambiguity: Androgyny and Aesthetics from Winckelmann to Keller 
(Detroit: Wayne State University, 1998), 28; Kari Weil, Androgyny and the Denial of 
Difference (Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 1992), 9-11, 17-21. 

48 Mircea Eliade, “Androgynes,” The Encyclopedia of Religion 1 (1987): 277; also see 
his The Two and the One, trans. J. M. Cohen (London: Harvill Press, 1965), 110-112. 

49 Eliade, Myth, Dreams and Mysteries, 174-175. 
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brothers, one ugly but beardless, the other beautiful like the full-moon 
with only four hairs on his chin. The two brothers were stranded and 
compelled to spend the night in the house of “celibates” (VI:3845). In 
order to protect himself against sexual predators, the beardless brother 
(referred to as kudak, “child”) assembled twenty blocks of brick behind 
his back {kun, lit. “ass”). In the middle of the night a sodomist ( luti ) 
gently removed the bricks in an attempt to engage in sexual intercourse 
with the boy. 50 The boy woke up and began to quarrel: “Why have you 
taken the bricks?” The man replied: “Why did you put these bricks there 
(in the first place)?” In the argument that ensues the youngster explains 
that he cannot go anywhere without some “foul ungodly wrongdoer 
raising his head” before him like a wild beast (VI:3855). He notes 
that in the Sufi hospice ( khanaqah ), which is supposed to be the best 
place, a bunch of greedy porridge-eaters assault him, “with their eyes 
full of semen and the palms (of their hands) squeezing their testicles” 
(VI:3856-57). He continues that even the one who has the most regard 
for the (Muslim) law “steals covert glances (while) stroking his penis” 
(VI:3858). “Even if I go toward women,” he explains, “I will fall into 
tribulation like Joseph.” 51 “Those women in their foolishness attack me / 
their relatives would seek my life” (VI:3862, 3864). The young boy sums 
up his predicament in this line: “I have no means of escape either from 
men or women / what can I do, since I belong neither to these (men) 
nor to those (women)?” (VI:3865) Rumi concludes: “Just three or four 
strands of hair on the chin just for show / is better than thirty bricks 
around the back {kun, lit. ‘ass’)” (VI:3868). 

For Rumi it is not the androgynous boy of fourteen who symbolizes 
the Beloved in human form, but the Shaikh, the esoteric master. For 
example, in Persian mystical poetry the figure of Yusuf (the biblical 
Joseph), is generally depicted as the transcendental (androgynous) 
paragon of youthful beauty and purity. In his lyrical poems in the 
Divan, where in hundreds of instances the figure of Yusuf is noted, 
Yusuf is equated with Shams al-Din Tabrlzl. 52 Shams was the wander¬ 
ing enigmatic mystic who profoundly affected Rumi; the Divan in its 


50 For a discussion of the juristic definition of the term lutl, see El-Rouayheb, Before 
Homosexuality, 136-145. 

51 According to the Qur anic story, the Egyptian women were so captivated by Josephs 
beauty that they declared: “This is not a mortal human being, this is none but a noble 
angel” (Quran 12:31). They also sought to seduce him (Quran 12:51). 

52 Schimmel, “Yusuf in Mawlana Rumi’s Poetry,” 50-59. 
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entirety (more than 30,000 verses) is inspired by and dedicated to him. 53 
Shams was the beloved idealized in human form, the esoteric master 
who kindles the fire of mystical love in Rumi. As an historical figure, 
Shams is described as an overpowering charismatic mystic of strange 
behavior who shocked people with his remarks and harsh words. 54 In 
fact, his presence in Rumi’s town of Konya and his intense friendship 
with Rumi caused a disturbance in Rumi’s family and circle of disciples. 55 
Perhaps it was Shams’ personal characteristic of agitating the habitual 
routine that caused the intense attraction between him and Rumi. As 
if “to shock his listeners out of their complacent, normal’ attitude,” as 
Schimmel puts it, in the Mathnawi or in his Divan Rumi himself utters 
statements that contradict all logic and orderliness. 56 

Examples from the Mathnawi illustrate the point that, far from a sym¬ 
bolic resolution of chaos in an undifferentiated unity, Rumi’s idealized 
human, the Shaikh, disrupts and agitates the apparently, unified and 
seamless contours of the located subjectivities. According to Rumi, the 
Shaikh functions like a mirror, passively reflecting the active presence 
of the Divine signifier. In the tale of the parrot held before a mirror 
Rumi analogizes the Shaikh’s body as a mirror (V: 1430-1444). The par¬ 
rot imitates the sounds of the master coming from behind the mirror, 
assuming that it is the voice of another parrot. Rumi points out that the 
body of the Shaikh is like a mirror in which the self-absorbing disciple 
sees his own self (V:1437). Another passage in Book IV illustrates this 
point graphically (IV:2102-2140). Rumi relates the tale of the mystic 


53 For a comprehensive examination of historical sources for Shams’ life and teach¬ 
ings, see Lewis, Rumi, Past and Present, 134-204. 

54 A well-known story about Shams, which is pertinent to the discussion of the 
contemplation of the Beloved through the visage of a beautiful boy, is the reported 
account of his meeting with Awhad al-Din Kirmani (d. ca. 1238). Kirmani was one 
of the mystical poets who contemplated absolute beauty in the form of an unbearded 
youth. He told Shams: “I see the reflection of the moon [some versions of the story 
state: the sun] in a vessel filled with water.” Shams rebuked him by saying: “If you 
have no boil on your neck, why don’t you look at it in the sky?” This story is related 
in Abd al-Rahman Jam!, Nafahat al-Uns, ed. Muhammad Tawhidipur (Tehran: Sa'di 
1336/1957), 59; also see Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 313; Lewis, Rumi, 
Past and Present, 151-154. 

55 Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun, 19-20; Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 
313-314. Shams seems to have eventually disappeared, or reportedly murdered, although 
an investigation of historical sources on his disappearance disputes the murder theory— 
see Lewis, Rumi, Past and Present, 185-192. 

56 Annemarie Schimmel, “Mawlana Rumi, Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” in Poetry 
and Mysticism in Islam: The Heritage of Rumi, ed. Amin Banani, Richard Hovannisian 
and Georges Sabagh (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 12. 
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Bayazid, who in a symbolic state of intoxication ( mastana ) uttered these 
astonishing words: “Lo, there is no god but me, worship me” (IV:2103). 
When afterward his disciples objected to these words, he asked them 
to stab him if he repeated them again. The disciples each prepared a 
knife and stabbed him in a frenzy when he uttered even stronger words: 
“Within my mantle there is none but God / how long do you search 
upon the earth and upon the heaven?” (IV:2125) Miraculously, with 
each ruthless stab of the disciples on the Shaikh’s body, the disciples’ 
own bodies became injured and bloodied. Rumi goes on to conclude 
that the attack on the body of the Shaikh is an attack on one’s own 
self, for the Shaikh’s form ( naqsh ) has passed away and he has become 
a mirror (IV:2140). In this passage, instead of the “double-mirroring” 
function of the mystic’s heart vis-a-vis the Divine Glory, we have the 
double-mirroring of the body. The Shaikh’s body (or the “body” of his 
work, like the Mathnawi) is like a mirror that reflects Divine Creativity 
in the first place. 57 It also reflects the reality of the individual subjects 
that stand before it back to them: 

If you spit (at the mirror of the Shaikh’s body), you spit at your own face 
and if you strike at the mirror you strike at yourself 
And if you see an ugly face (in that mirror), that is you 
and if you see Jesus and Mary, that is you 

He (the Shaikh) is neither this nor that: he is simple ( soda , i.e„ pure and free) 
he has placed your form (naqsh, i.e., “image”) before you (IV:2141-43). 

As if suddenly becoming self-conscious RumI states: “When the speech 
reached here, lips closed doors / when the pen reached this point, it 
broke to pieces” (IV:2144). This line suggests that in the same vein as 
the disciples who stabbed their Shaikh, the act of explication, symboli¬ 
cally attributed to the pen, is a transgression, which only results in the 
annihilation of the pen. In these examples the body of the Shaikh as a 
mirror does not merely reproduce a likeness of an already constituted 
original self. The mirroring effect of the Shaikh’s body shatters the illu¬ 
sions of unity and cohesiveness of the bodies that are reflected in it. 


57 For the concept of the Shaikh and the mirror, see Maria E. Subtelny, “La langue 
des oiseaux: L’inspiration et le langage chez Rumi,” in L’inspiration: Le souffle createur 
dans les arts, litteratures et mystiques du Moyen Age europeen et proche-oriental, ed. 
Claire Kappler and Roger Grozelier (Paris: CNRS, 2006), 363-375; the English version 
forthcoming as: “The Master Behind the Mirror of the Text: Rumi on Inspiration, 
Initiation and Language.” 
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It is uncertain—and in any event irrelevant—how prominent her¬ 
maphrodites were in Rumi’s social milieu; but his occasional mocking 
of hermaphrodites in the Mathnawi is significant for understanding the 
phallocentric nuances of this mystical epic. 58 The hermaphrodite body 
is an anomaly that cannot be simply inserted into this phallocentric 
signifying process. Were it possible to include it into the phallocentric 
signifying process, the hermaphrodite body would unsettle a phallocen¬ 
tric system of signification that is clearly predicated upon receptivity and 
dispossession, symbolized by the feminine on one side, and the active- 
creative impulse symbolized by the masculine on the other. For example, 
RumI alludes to this feminine/receptive-masculine/active relationship 
of symbolization in the context of the sexual encounter during which 
Moses was conceived. Moses’ father tells his wife: “I am like the cloud, 
you the earth, Moses is the plant” (111:883). The biological function of 
the hermaphrodite’s sexual organs, or lack thereof, is contrary to the 
premises of phallocentric esotericism as found in the Mathnawi. 

It is instructive at this point to review the relationship of symbol¬ 
ization between the phallus and the penis to provide a platform for 
the examination of the hermaphrodite body in the context of Ruml’s 
Mathnawi. Since the corporeality of the body is not obliterated, the 
symbolic function of the phallus is not entirely disassociated from the 
biological operations of its corporeal correlate, the penis. It is quite 
clear that the Lacanian phallus is not an object (even less the penis or 
clitoris), nor is it an imaginary effect, but it does symbolize the penis or 
clitoris. 59 Gallop reiterates Lacan’s argument that neither the symbolic 
phallus nor its separation from the penis is a fantasy: “Phallus cannot 


58 Rowson argues that the category mukhannath in medieval Arabic vice lists (which 
in his opinion can be taken as broadly representative of Middle Eastern societies from 
the ninth century to the present) had a distinct social identity. They were publicly 
recognizable, “belonging, like other entertainers, artists, and slave girls, to a kind of 
demimonde, where public appreciation, and even fame, were accessible, but respect¬ 
ability was emphatically not.” See his “Medieval Arabic Vice Lists,” 72-73; in his study 
of mukhannathun (“effeminates,” sing, mukhannath) in earlier Muslim sources, Rowson 
concludes: “There is considerable evidence for the existence of a form of publicly rec¬ 
ognized and institutionalized effeminacy or transvestism among males in pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic Arabian society’ See his “The Effeminates of Early Medina,” Journal 
of the American Oriental Society 111.4 (1991): 671-693. 

59 Lacan, Ecrits, 690. It should be noted that the phallus does not symbolize penis 
and clitoris in the same way. The phallus symbolizes the clitoris as penis envy, that is, 
as not having the penis. For the implications of this negative signification, see Butler, 
Bodies that Matter , 263 n. 30. 
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function as signifier in ignorance of penis!’ 60 In its erection, penetration, 
ejaculation, even its physical shape, the penis provides an apt analogy 
for the symbolizing function of the phallus. 61 

Thus, the phallus is not the penis, but it does symbolize the penis. 
Butler provides a pertinent articulation of the relationship between the 
penis and the phallus. She articulates the relationship of symboliza¬ 
tion and differentiation between the phallus and the penis as one that 
presumes and produces the ontological difference between the two. A 
greater emphasis on the symbolizing (signifying) function of the phallus 
produces a weaker ontological link between it and the penis. In Butler’s 
words: “Symbolization depletes that which is symbolized of its ontologi¬ 
cal connection with the symbol itself.” 62 In this dialectical relationship 
where the range of signifying action of that which symbolizes, i.e., the 
phallus, is dependent upon the extent of its differentiation from that 
which is symbolized, i.e., the penis, the penis becomes “the privileged 
referent to be negated.” 63 In order to symbolize and signify, the phallus 
is bound to the penis through what Butler calls “determinate negation;” 
she writes: “Indeed the phallus would be nothing without the penis.” 64 
Thus, according to Butler the phallus and the penis are linked through 
negation and identity in which the phallus is dependent on the penis for 
its signifying action, and the penis, by virtue of not being the phallus, 
provides the occasion for the signifying activity of the phallus. Butler 
goes on to argue for the transferability of the phallus, that is, its capacity 
to symbolize in relation to body parts other than the penis. She suggests 
that the transferability of the phallus justifies the notion of the lesbian 
phallus, which otherwise would be a contradictory formulation. 65 

Butler deconstructs the privileged position of the phallus by showing 
it to be not a complete and originary signifier in itself, but a composite 
phenomenon dependent upon its symbolizing effects. Butler is identify- 


60 Gallop, Thinking through the Body, 128, emphasis in the original. 

61 The best examples of this are found in Wolfson’s interpretations of the kabbalistic 
texts where, for example, the symbolic significance of the erectile form of the penis or 
the significance of its corona that is exposed as a result of the ritual of circumcision 
are explored. See Wolfson, “Woman—The Feminine as Other,” 179, 187; and Wolfson, 
Circle in the Square, 29-48. 

62 Butler, Bodies that Matter, 84. 

63 Butler, Bodies that Matter, 84. Butler views the dependence of the phallus on the 
penis in Hegelian terms as “almost a kind of master-slave dialectic.” See her Bodies 
that Matter, 263 n. 30. 

64 Butler, Bodies that Matter, 84. 

65 Butler, Bodies that Matter, 57-92. 
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ing a significant capacity for adaptation of the Lacanian concept of the 
phallus to her concerns relating to issues of gender. The same capacity, 
however, cannot be unproblematically transferred to Rumi’s concerns 
in the Mathnawi. It is important that Rumi’s cultural context be kept in 
view, as Wolfson points out in relation to the similar concerns in the 
context of the medieval Kabbalah: .. the issue of gender (and body 
more generally) cannot be isolated from [its particular religious and 
sociocultural] contexts.” 66 RumI is writing in the medieval Perso-Islamic 
cultural context, which is imbued with a predominantly androcentric 
worldview. 67 In Rumi’s androcentric cultural context, the phallus may 
be viewed as transferable, signifying parts of the body other than the 
penis or even objects. However, any part of the body that is signified 
by the phallus is always related to the masculine discourse of power 
and authority, if not directly linked to the male body. Even when an 
undoubtedly female organ, like the womb, is put in symbolic com¬ 
munication with the phallus, the male mystic does not assume female 
characteristics; the function of the female organ is simply appropriated 
as an analogy of a mystical creativity generated by the Divine contact. 
Thus the primacy of the masculine and male body in the androcentric 
arrangements of signification is never compromised. 

Here we can return to the notion of the Creative Feminine discussed 
in the previous chapter. Corbin identified the Creative Feminine as 
combining the two aspects, receptive and active, whereas the Masculine 
possesses only one of the two (active). 68 This, however, is incongruent 
with Rumi’s views. In the androcentric context of the Mathnawi, the 
male is the ontologically independent gender, the masculine contains 
the feminine within itself. “ Exceptionally ,” RumI writes, “a Rustam may 
have been concealed in a woman’s body / as (was the case with) a Mary” 
(VI:1884, emphasis added). However, an exceptional case like Mary 
(or the most famous Sufi woman Rabi a al- Adawiyya) assumes the 
gender value of a male. 69 Furthermore, these exceptions are impossible 


66 Wolfson, “Woman—The Feminine as Other,” 166. 

67 This androcentricism was not limited to Islamic cultures, it was the dominant 
narrative of the time and pervasive in medieval Europe as well. It also informed the 
gendered axiology of the Kabbalists, which was only enhanced by biblical and rabbinic 
sources. See Wolfson, “Occultation of the Feminine,” 152-153 n. 6. 

68 Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’Ibn Arabi, 127. 

69 For example, 'Attar discussing both Mary and Rabi'a points out that a woman 
in the path of God can no longer be called a woman, she is a man. See his Tadhkirat 
al-Awliya, 72. 
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religious ideals (virgin birth and motherhood), the exceptionality of 
which ensures that no woman can ever replicate it. 70 In the previous 
line Rumi asks that since women never participate in the battle (ghaza), 
how should they engage in that battle that is the greater struggle (jihad 
akbar)? (VI:1883) 71 He continues that “women are hidden in the body of 
men” (VI:1885). A particularly telling line in Book I in the Mathnawi is 
translated by Nicholson as: “When ( chun ) man and woman become one, 
Thou art that One” (I:1786). 72 Grammatically, Nicholson has taken the 
word chun as a temporal conjunction. But chun may also be understood 
as an interrogative (especially since it is followed by a subjunctive), in 
which case the translation would be: “How could man and woman (ever) 
become one? Thou art that (only) One.” The concept of the Creative 
Feminine was read into the Mathnawi by the later Sufis who, influenced 
by Ibn ‘Arab!, were commenting on the Mathnawi. Furuzanfar points 
out that it was the commentators influenced by Ibn ‘Arabi’s theosophy 
who interpreted this Rumis verse (noted in Chapter Four) as referring 
to the Creative Feminine: “That is the radiance of the Divine light, not 
the beloved ( mashuq ) / that (an) is the creator (khaliq), you might say 
(she) is not a creature” (I:2437). 73 This disjunction between Ibn ‘Arabi 
and Rumi’s conceptions of the feminine is important for the history of 
Sufi ideas and is supported by my earlier assertion of the unique status 
of mystical concepts even within the same tradition. The latter’s mys¬ 
tical precepts are often interpreted through and under the enormous 
influence of the theosophic system of the former. 74 In the androcentric 


70 The notion of virgin birth has been sufficiently interrogated by the feminist thinkers. 
See for example, Pamela Sue Anderson, A Feminist Philosophy of Religion: The Rational¬ 
ity and Myths of Religious Belief (Oxford: Blackwell, 1998), 132-133; Marina Warner, 
Alone of All Her Sex: The Myth and the Cult of the Virgin Mary (London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicholson, 1976), 19-24, 34-49; Julia Kristeva and Toril Moi, ed., The Kristeva 
Reader (Oxford: Blackwell, 1986), 160-186. 

P This is a reference to the Prophetic saying that physical battle is the lesser struggle 
(jihad asghar), the battle against the carnal soul is the greater struggle ( jihad akbar). 

72 Nicholson, Mathnawi, 2:98. 

73 See his Sharh-i Mathnawi, 3:103; Also see Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans 
le Soufisme d’lbn ‘Arabi, 263-264 n. 135, where he notes that the Mathnawi 1:2433- 
2437 corresponds to Ibn 'Arabi’s Fusus al-Hikam, 2 vols., ed. A. E. Affifi (Cairo: n. p., 
1365/1946), 1:217 and 2:331-332. 

74 For a brief survey of the commentators who connected the doctrine of Rumi with 
that of Ibn ‘Arabi, see Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans le Soufisme d’lbn ‘Arabi, 
261-262 n. 131. For a more recent take on the historical connection between Rumi 
and Ibn ‘Arabi, see Omid Safi, “Did the Two Oceans Meet? Historical Connections 
and Disconnections between Ibn ‘Arabi and Rumi,” Journal of Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi 
Society 26 (1999): 55-88. 
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context of the Mathnawi, where the appropriation of the feminine as a 
hermeneutical category is predicated upon its ontic differentiation with 
its cultural/biological correlate, we may correctly speak of the “Creative 
Masculine.” The Creative Masculine, which is predicated on the male as 
the ontologically independent gender containing the feminine within 
itself, circumvents the heterosexual eros in favor of the homoerotic. It 
follows that since the Creator is confirmed as the only ontologically real 
being, the homoerotic is ultimately an expression of the autoerotic. 75 

What is the significance of Rumi’s androcentric socio-cultural con¬ 
text for his esoteric concerns that are expressed in phallocentric terms? 
What are the implications of the phallus always privileging the male 
body in the course of its signifying operation? What is the status of 
the body in this signifying process if the symbolizing activity of the 
phallus always designates the penis as the privileged referent—even 
though this privilege must be negated to avoid closure in the process 
of signification; and even though the symbolized is clearly displaceable 
(the phallus may signify other parts of the body than the penis)? To 
answer these (“Butlerian”) questions, the decidedly androcentric nature 
of the Mathnawi must be examined. 

To begin with, the representation of women in the Mathnawi follows 
the decidedly androcentric cultural context of its composition. 76 The 
women in the Mathnawi embody the negative qualities of the soul. 
With few exceptions, notably Mary mother of Jesus (VI:1884) and the 
unnamed mother of Moses (111:948-960), the women in the Mathnawi 
function as the reminders of the feminine nature of the carnal soul ( nafs ). 
In this “feminization” of the carnal soul, women are the externalized 
embodiments of the evils of the carnal soul. The world is likened to 
a powerful female sorcerer (IV:3196) or a ninety year old hag with a 
foul smelling vagina (IV:3149). In a marriage, the wife is “greed and 
avarice,” the husband is the intellect (1:2903). Women worship color 
and perfume (V:2466, 4082). They use crying as a snare to trap their 
husbands (1:2394). Their dream is less than that of a man on account of 


75 Here we can draw a parallel with the kabbalistic sources where, as Wolfson 
expounds, heterosexual eros is “transmuted” into the homoerotic, which in the final 
analysis is a reflection of the autoerotic. See his “Eunuchs Who Keep the Sabbath: 
Becoming Male and the Ascetic Ideal in Thirteenth-Century Jewish Mysticism,” in 
Becoming Male in the Middle Ages, ed. Jeffrey Jerome Cohen and Bonnie Wheeler (New 
York: Garland Publishing, 1997), 169-171. 

76 For a survey of generally negative representations of women in Sufism, see Schim- 
mel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 426-435. 
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their deficient intellect and physical weakness (VI:4320). Their bodies, 
like their cunningness and their sexual urges, are presented as uncontrol¬ 
lable. When menstruating, women are like infants who have no control 
over their bodily discharge; just like the “vile” and “polluted” persons, 
they may soil the ground upon which men pray (11:3424). A man cursing 
in anger calls another man dog, woman, whore (or a “worthless bitch”) 
(1:3380). A cunning woman convinces her husband that the sexual 
intercourse between her and her lover that he is witnessing, is in fact 
an optical illusion (IV:3544-57). A great mystic who has tamed a wild 
lion, which he rides while using a snake as a whip, is unable to tame 
his own wife. Power over the wild is granted to him for his forbearance 
of his wife’s unruly and cruel behavior (VI:2115-2157). Juha’s cunning 
wife lures the notable men of the city into her house with the promise 
of sexual favors, then extorts money from them (VI:4475-4537). 

In addition to viewing women as inherently deficient, the represen¬ 
tations of women in the Mathnawi reflect their negative contribution 
to the historical narrative of humanity. RumI writes that it was the 
mother’s sexual urges that caused the descent of man from the high 
heavens, from being a pure soul to a body (VI:2796, 2799). It was a 
woman who caused Joseph to fall from grace and go to prison, just as 
a woman caused man to fall from paradise (VI:2801). The deception of 
Satan was unable to work against Adam, but Eve’s deceptions succeeded 
in doing so. The very first blood shed by a human, Cain killing Abel, 
was for the sake of a woman; and Noah, hurt because of his unruly 
wife, sent a message to his men-folk admonishing them to preserve 
their religion from the misguided ones (women). According to RumI, 
“The deception of women has no end” (VI:4470-75). 

These representations of women as unruly, cunning, and desirous 
physical creatures point to the view of the female body and sexuality, 
exemplified in their genitals, as the site of generating chaos and mul¬ 
tiplicity. This is in contrast to the male body and sexuality, which are 
localized in the penis and viewed as the unifying force of law and order. 
In the context of our contemporary western feminist discourse of gender 
and sex, the same plurality and multiplicity of female genitals, desires 
and sexuality has been argued to be a strength. 77 For example, in her 


77 Evidently delimiting androcentric precepts of the body is not confined to the 
thirteenth century Perso-Islamic culture of RumI. A male-centered exclusivist discourse 
links the failings of contemporary and medieval cultures through the bodies that con¬ 
tinue to be the arenas for exertion of power and control. 
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This Sex Which Is Not One, Luce Irigaray argues that female genitals 
have always been perceived according to male criteria, that is, accord¬ 
ing to “the sex which is one.” 78 In the androcentric cultural context of 
RumI, the multiplicity of the female sex and sexuality is viewed as a 
liability that along with any other cultural or symbolic plurality and dif¬ 
fusion (like giving in to one’s carnal soul for which womens sexuality 
provides the metaphor in mystical literature) must be contained and 
subordinated to a phallic primacy (the analogy of which is found in the 
genitals of the male body). Borrowing from Gallop, we may call this 
androcentric view of the male anatomy “the unicity of phallomorphic 
logic.” 79 In regard to the phallomorphic conception of male genitals, 
Gallop makes an important point: “Male genital anatomy does not 
determine phallomorphic logic, but rather phallomorphic logic deter¬ 
mines a certain unitary perception of male genitals.” 80 

The penis plays an important organizing and controlling function in 
many of the tales in the Mathnawi, proving that as much as the penis is 
not the phallus, it is the privileged organ signified by the symbolizing 
operations of the phallus. Hence, the relationship of negation and iden¬ 
tity between the penis and the phallus continues to exert a structuring 
influence on the androcentric relations of signification. This structuring 
influence is particularly evident in the libidinal (the Freudian “libido” 
as the energy, sexual in nature, which is reconceptualized in terms of 
jouissance by Lacan) and relational organizing function of the penis. 81 
In the tale of the slave girl and the donkey, the donkey’s penis is the 
instrument through which the penalty for the mistress’s transgression 
is meted out. The didactic message of the tale is that the carnal soul is 
like a donkey, a man who gives in to the urges of his carnal soul is like 
the woman beneath that donkey (V:1392-93). The tale is premised on 
a conflictive situation brought about by the unbridled sexual urges of 
women; also, the possibility of successfully satisfying this unrestrained 
sexuality through a displacement of the penis of the male body is 


78 Luce Irigaray, This Sex Which Is Not One, trans. Catherine Porter and Carolyn 
Burke (Ithaca: Cornel University Press, 1985), 34-36, 69. 

79 Gallop, Thinking through the Body, 94. 

80 Gallop, Thinking through the Body, 94. 

81 I am using the term “libido” in its Lacanian sense: exclusively sexual, on the side 
of the ego with illusory orientations, and linked to narcissism. Lacan writes: “ Libido et 
moi sont du meme cote. Le narcissisme est lihidinaT See Jacques Lacan, Les seminaire 
de Jacques Lacan, livre II: Le moi dans la theorie de Freud et dans la technique de la 
psychanalyse, 1954-1955, ed. Jacques-Alain Miller (Paris: Seuil, 1978), 375. 
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rehearsed. Greed and envy create a divide between the mistress and 
her slave girl, suggesting that cooperation between the two would have 
released them from dependency on men. The possibility of alleviating 
their dependency does not mean liberation from heterosexual norms 
and phallic supremacy, because the object of their desire is still a penis. 
Although in their case, the penis (of the donkey) is a fetish that disunites 
and divides, suggesting that the “real” organ, i.e., the one symbolized 
by the phallus, organizes and unites. 

In the tale of the slave girl and the donkey, the (donkey’s) penis 
regulates the androcentric normativity by intervening in a situation 
that can potentially subvert the interests of the heterosexual economy. 
The heterosexual economy is regulated through a signifying process 
based on phallic supremacy in which the penis (of the male body) is 
signified as the privileged referent. The disruption of the libidinal and 
relational organization of heterosexuality entails the subversion of the 
organizing function of the penis and the supremacy of its signifier, the 
phallus. Surely the donkey’s penis is not the penis of a man’s body, and 
surely a man’s penis is not the phallus, but in that tale the penis takes 
on the required actions of regulating and controlling. Hence, the penis 
in the tale functions as a signifier that, in its metonymic contiguity, 
displaces the human penis. 

Another example from the Mathnawi provides an instance where the 
penis is mobilized to control and regulate the sexual and class trans¬ 
gression of a Hindu slave. 82 A Hindu slave named Faraj (“Happiness,” 
lit. “opening,” but also “vagina” if vocalized “Farj”), who is raised in a 
merchant family, secretly loves the daughter of his master and hopes 
to be eventually wedded to her (VI:249-321). When he divulges his 
hopes to his master, the latter, indignant at the audacity of the slave boy, 
devises a plot to punish him. With the cooperation of the people of the 
town and the rest of the family, the master arranges for a fake wedding 
of the slave boy and his daughter. On the wedding night, the master 
replaces the bride with a coarse beardless man disguised as the bride. 
In the darkness of the night the boorish man forces himself on Faraj 


82 Because of the religious and ethnic background of the Hindu slave in this tale, we 
can add religious and “racial” to the descriptions of the nature of his transgression. This 
confirms Steven Kruger’s assertion that medieval categories of sexuality, religion and 
race are often “interimplicated.” See his “Conversion and Medieval Sexual, Religious, 
and Racial Categories,” in Constructing Medieval Sexuality , ed. Karma Lochrie et al„ 
(Minneapolis: University of Minneapolis Press, 1997), 160. 
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until daybreak. The sounds of drumming and clapping of the wedding 
party muffle Faraj’s screams for help. The next morning, as is the tradi¬ 
tion, Faraj is taken to the bath “with his ass torn like a beggar’s cloak” 
(VI:310). After the bath the newlyweds are seated beside each other 
before the whole family, with the daughter of the family now replacing 
the boorish man. Staring at the beautiful bride in disgust, Faraj says: 

May no one unite 

with such a dreadful evildoer bride as you. 

During the day your face is fresh like that of young women 

at night your horrible penis is worse than a donkeys penis (VI:315). 

This tale is another example of Ruml’s cautionary tales with the conclu¬ 
sion that the pleasures of this world are delightful when viewed from 
a distance, but on closer examination they prove to be like a mirage 
(VL316-17). 

In this tale, the transgression of the slave is related to his inferior 
social status as an outsider, signified by such diminutive terms applied 
to him as ghulamak, “the little slave boy” (VI:272), and hinduak, “the 
little Hindu” (VI:306-08). In anticipation of his transgression of the 
boundaries of the social body, his own body is violated. The violation 
of the slaves body is an act of signifying that his body is different. The 
slave’s body, then, emerges as a medium that is signified, or to use 
Butler’s term, “inscribed” with difference and otherness. Significantly, 
the inscription is effected through a signifying process that is localized 
in the penis. The penis fulfills the same organizational function in this 
tale as it did in the tale of the slave girl and her donkey—it regulates 
and controls the limits of social relations. The penis then is the privi¬ 
leged referent of a signifying process in which the phallus insists as the 
privileged signifier. This privileged status of the penis, however, must 
be negated lest the penis be taken as a definite referent, in which case 
symbolization is put on an imaginary course toward pathology. 

It is evident that the hermaphrodite body, which possesses both sets of 
genitals, is an anomaly that cannot fit within this phallomorphic logic. It 
neither has a functional penis that can affirm the primacy of the phallus 
through a determinate negation (“phallic-same,” to borrow from Gallop), 
nor does it embody the female genitals, the vagina—“phallic-opposite, 
receptacle, castrated hole.” 83 Or, it could be that the hermaphrodite 


Gallop, Thinking through the Body, 94. 
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body possesses both male and female genitals. The textual evidence 
indicates that it is precisely the hermaphrodite’s dysfunctional penis 
which is evidence of the deceitfulness of his claim (V:2510). In other 
words, the penis of the hermaphrodite that cannot become erect is the 
cause of the rejection of the hermaphrodite body. The rejection of the 
hermaphrodite body is indicative of the privileged position of the male 
body, particularly the penis, as the privileged referent in all relations of 
symbolization that originate from the phallus. 

It is safe to assume that, when speaking of the phallus, it is only 
of an erect “organ” that we speak; and unless otherwise noted, every 
mention of the penis in the Mathnawi is of an erect penis. 84 In the tale 
of the slave girl and the donkey, the word jawlan (“prancing about”) 
is used to note that the donkeys penis is erect (V:3715). In the tale of 
the prankster and the preacher, it is not the womans hand that touches 
the penis of the prankster, but rather the penis that “collides” with her 
hand, implying that the penis was erect (V:3334). The hermaphrodite 
body (or the impotent man) does not possess the corporeal penis that in 
its biological functioning (such as erection or penetration) could serve 
as the analogy of the phallus and its signifying function. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, RumI calls the hermaphrodites penis a khurtum, an Arabic term 
which in Persian denotes both “penis” and “proboscis” or “trunk of 
an elephant.” In this context, the pliancy of the elephant’s trunk seems 
to be the point, so khurtum can be translated as the “supple penis” or 
the “penis that cannot stand erect” (VI: 1428). This is supported by the 
Arabic term mukhannath used by RumI to designate the category of her¬ 
maphrodite or effeminate male (VI:1425). Rowson writes: “The Arabic 
term mukhannath is derived from a root signifying ‘bending, flexibility, 
languor.’ ” 85 The term mukhannath, derived from the verb khanatha in 
the first form, indicates pliability, flexibility, and suppleness. 86 

Rumi’s denunciation of the hermaphrodite body or of the impotent man 
negates the multiplicity of the lived bodies, but confirms the phallocentric 
orientation that is operative in the Mathnawi. The hermaphrodite body 


84 For example there are instances that the penis is noted for its erectile dysfunction 
(V:3945, VL4425-26). 

85 Rowson, “Medieval Arabic Vice Lists,” 70. 

86 Rowson provides a survey of early Muslim lexicographers such as al-Khalil Ibn 
Ahmad (d. ca. 786), who on the basis of parallel gender ambiguity viewed mukhan¬ 
nath as a derivative of khuntha, meaning hermaphrodite. Later Muslim lexicographers 
defined the mukhannath as an effeminate on the basis of his resemblance to women 
(for example, softness of his voice) or their imitation of women’s behavior. See his “The 
Effeminates of Early Medina,” 672-673. 
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remains an anomaly that must be rejected and excised from the phal- 
locentric process of signification. 87 The question that arises is: What is 
the function of the hermaphrodite body in a phallocentric system of 
signification that takes the (erect) penis as the privileged referent? To 
pose the question differently: What is the function of the hermaphrodite 
body in an esoteric system of signification predicated upon the analogy 
of clearly defined and predictable dualities such as masculine-feminine 
or active-receptive? Rumi points out that God created hermaphrodite 
genitals as a kind of reproaching example: “[In regard to the hermaph¬ 
rodite] God has said: ‘from that hidden vagina of his ( kus-i maktum) / 
We will create a shulla (a vagina or a menstrual cloth) on his [un- 
erectable] penis ( khurtum )” (VI: 1428). The phrase “God has said” is an 
indication of the Quranic source of Rumi’s imagery of khurtum in this 
line. 88 Quran 68:16 contains the only instance that the term khurtum 
is mentioned. In that chapter, after exposing an unidentified enemy of 
Muhammad with epithets like: “transgressor,” “defamer,” “base-born” 
{zanlm, i.e., born out of wedlock), God tells Muhammad: “We will brand 
him on the nose” ( sanasimuhu ‘ala al-khurtum). H9 It is interesting that 
Rumi uses the term khurtum from this verse as a satirical reference to 
the penis of the hermaphrodite. 90 This is another example of reading a 
sexual meaning into a Quranic verse which originally had no appar¬ 
ent sexual content. It seems that Rumi interprets the verse as: “We will 
brand him (the enemy of Muhammad) on the penis,” that is, the penis 
will bear the mark of being a zanim (born out of wedlock), presumably 
on the Day of Judgment. 

The significance of the use of the term khurtum in the line from the 
Mathnawi lies in the metonymic relationship that is established between 
penis and nose. In this instance, the nose (likened to the trunk of an 


87 This is in keeping with the medieval jurists’ attempts to resolve the incongru¬ 
ity presented by the hermaphrodites to their binary gendered system by assigning a 
particular gender to it. It is interesting that Kecia Ali has drawn parallels between the 
problematic of the hermaphrodite body in the medieval context and the modern jurists’ 
approach to sex-change operations. See her Sexual Ethics and Islam: Feminist Reflections 
on Quran, Hadith, and Jurisprudence (Oxford: Oneworld, 2006), 93-94. 

88 In a footnote to this line, Nicholson confirms the Quranic source of the imag¬ 
ery of khurtum. Nicholson, Mathnawi, 6:337 n. 9. In his dictionary of the words and 
phrases of the Mathnawi, Gawharin, too, repeats that this line is an allusion to Qur’an 
68:16—see Sayyed Sadiq Gawharin, Farhang-i Lughat va Tabirat-i Mathnawi (Tehran: 
Danishgah-i Tehran, 1337-53/1958-75), 6:72. 

89 Quran 68:16. 

90 For an instance of the use of this Quranic verse in a satirical (but not sexual) 
context by the Hanbalite theologian Ibn al-Jawzi (d. c. 1116), see Ulrich Marzolph, 
“The Qoran and Jocular Literature,” Arabica 47 (2000): 481. 
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elephant) is substituted for the penis. What permits this substitution 
seems to be the genital ambiguity attributed to the hermaphrodite body, 
more precisely the ambiguity caused by the biologically non-functional 
penis. This can be supported by a recent study of a particular group of 
hermaphrodites. In her anthropological study of the hermaphrodites 
(the author defines them as “transsexuals”), Unni Wikan observes that 
if a hermaphrodite (not considered to be a “man”) marries and succeeds 
in “perform[ing] intercourse in the male role,” and gives the traditional 
proof of defloration of the bride he can become a man. 91 That is to say, 
the penis of the hermaphrodite must perform its expected function in 
order to produce effects, and it can perform only when it is erect. In the 
same vein, the function of the hermaphrodite body in the Mathnawi 
is to demonstrate the negative effects and lack of order caused by the 
confusion of the symbolic analogies of sexed bodies which must remain 
clearly differentiated. This confirms the privileged position of the penis 
and the signifying power of the phallus. Not surprisingly, in the case of 
hermaphrodite, the “difference” is “inscribed” on his body, more precisely 
on his un-erectable penis, which is likened to the clearly visible supple 
trunk of an elephant. This inscription is effected through insertion of the 
hermaphrodite body into a signifying process that marks it with differ¬ 
ence and incongruity. Whether any particular physical aspect attributed 
to the hermaphrodite (such as un-erectable penis) is real or imagined 
is irrelevant, because all aspects of the hermaphrodite body are the 
locus of difference. Rumi mentions the penis, beard, moustache, and a 
“heart filled with unmanliness” (V:2510-ll). Other physical aspects of 
the hermaphrodite body are provided by earlier Muslim lexicographers: 
languidness of limbs, tenderness, delicacy, and softness of the voice. 92 


Gender of Memory, Body of Secrecy 

Privileging the penis in the context of the decidedly androcentric 
cultural norms in the Mathnawi would appear to be essentializing the 
attributes of biological sex and body. Certainly this cannot be the case, 


91 Unni Wikan, Behind the Veil in Arabia: Women in Oman (Baltimore: Johns Hop¬ 
kins University Press, 1982), 168-186. The controversy raised by Wikan’s study and 
reactions to it are discussed by Marjorie Garber, Vested Interests: Cross-Dressing and 
Cultural Anxiety (New York: Routledge, 1992), 348-352. 

92 Rowson, “The Effeminates of Early Medina,” 672-673. 
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because according to RumI the primary signifiers of the masculinity, 
like the penis, do not have an intrinsic predetermined significance in 
themselves. Even the Persian term kir, meaning the “penis,” does not 
have a merely vulgar meaning that inevitably introduces a tension in 
the mystical flow of the text and renders it “distasteful” ( mustahjan ). 93 
Nor is it the case that the constructive nature of subjectivity entails 
voluntarism and freedom of choice. A subject, for example, cannot 
construct his or her sexuality at will. The complexity of the relation¬ 
ship of symbolization between penis and phallus exceeds the opposi¬ 
tional debates of constructivism versus essentialism. The relationship 
of signification between the phallus and the penis revolves around the 
signifying processes of veiling and unveiling of esoteric secrets. The 
penis in this case is chosen because it is the most salient and the most 
symbolic element in the realm of sexual copulation, as Lacan points 
out. 94 The penis, of course, lacks a fixed and intrinsic significance. In 
fact, any perceived or real significance of the penis as an organ must be 
negated in order for it to be the privileged referent and to be symbolized 
by the privileged signifier, the phallus. Thus, it is not the penis as the 
physical organ, nor the sexuality associated with the physical body that 
is at issue here. In psychoanalytic terms, the properties of sexuality and 
body are sublimated into what should be called eroticism. 

Phallocentric esotericism then utilizes the significatory efficacy of 
eroticism as a communicative mode of symbolization of esoteric secrets 
in such ways that the secretive nature of esotericism is not betrayed. 
Relationships of symbolization structured along the lines of erotic 
relationality of an embodied and gendered subject, mimetically repeat 
the process of disclosure of secrets in their very concealment. Eroticism 
is a mode of relation predicated upon the indefinite deferral of con¬ 
summation, which in esoteric terms means that the communication 
of secrets (like the construction of the subject) is not an event, but a 
recurring process, a structure of differential signification in which the 
eventual hidden content of secrecy is always deferred, but never fully 
divulged. The claim of open and definitive disclosure of secrets is an 


93 Ernst warns against the opposite of this, that the built-in expectations of mysti¬ 
cal terms should not be viewed as somehow having a “self-fulfilling prophetic aspect” 
for the experiential outcome. In other words, the relationship between language and 
mystical experience is not one-sided. See his “Mystical Language and the Teaching 
Context,” 191. 

94 Lacan, Ecrits , 692. 
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illusory conceit that amounts to no more than imaginary closure in the 
process of symbolization—one that is similar to a literal interpretation 
or a fetishistic fixation on the penis as a definite referent. The secret as 
such is not representable, only traces of it, that is, a provisional repre¬ 
sentation of it at best, through signifying processes can be detected. Of 
the communication of esoteric secrets, we may very well speak of the 
“disclosure-in-process.” 95 

It is evident that a crude understanding of sexuality as an urge that 
is resolved and fulfilled in consummative intercourse holds no sway 
in esoteric concerns. Sexuality as an intense uncontrollable urge, an 
example of which is given in the tale of the slave girl and the donkey, 
may as well be (or, in the case of the slave girl’s intercourse with the 
donkey, “better”) fetishistically satisfied with the penis of a donkey. In 
that tale, RumI gives the practical advice that to satisfy sexual urges 
one must get married (V:1373). Just as desire for the imaginary occa¬ 
sion of a full disclosure of secrets may as well be fulfilled through a 
closed literal interpretation. This is not to discount or negate the role 
of sexed and gendered bodies as the bearers of cultural signification, 
but to point to the bodies that function as arenas of “intractability” and 
“contestability” that offer the very condition of a disclosure of secrets. 96 
The viability of the modes of disclosure of secrets in their concealment 
is posited on the irreconcilability and insurmountable differences of the 
bodies and their sexualities. The body is not merely a passive recipient, 
a tabula rasa, it can display resistance at the level of signification and be 
a signifying body even as it is being signified. The hermaphrodite body 
is one example of a body that resists assimilation into a phallocentric 
process of signification. However, the resistance of the hermaphrodite 
body does not disrupt the signifying operations of the phallus. As an 
anomaly and a reproaching example, the hermaphrodite body is cited 
as a support for a signifying system organized around the privileged 
function of the phallus. As expected, the resisting bodies may be mar¬ 
ginalized, as in the case of the hermaphrodite, or punished, as in the 
case of the body of the “little Hindu slave.” 97 


95 A reformulation of Lacans model of the “subject-in-process,” see Chapter Three. 

96 These two terms are used by Butler in her discussion of the constraints put on 
the symbolic limits of sexuality and performativity of gender. See Butler, Bodies that 
Matter, 93-95. 

97 Mathnawi VI:249-321, 
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Resistance against influences from cultural sources can be discerned 
on the surface of the blank sheet of paper upon which the creative 
impulse of the mystic is inscribed. In her study of the mystical lyr¬ 
ics of Rumi’s Divan, Fatemeh Keshavarz identifies many instances of 
overlooking principles of literary decorum that give the appearance 
of chaos to many poems of the Divan; she calls these poems “celebra¬ 
tions of disorderliness.” 98 Keshavarz discusses many examples from the 
Divan where through a fresh and dynamic use of imagery RumI breaks 
the monotony of the repeated poetic stock." This orderly celebration 
of disorder is even more pronounced in the bawdy passages of the 
Mathnawi where it is as if the poet is sharing a playful moment with 
an intimate old friend. For example, explaining the passion of men for 
this world, RumI notes that the wise Galen (Jallnus) expressed his desire 
for remaining in this world by saying: “I would be content that (even) 
half of my spirit should remain (in this world) / so that I may see the 
world through the ass of a mule” (111:3960-62). 

Incorporating vulgar words and bawdy passages may also be viewed 
as a form of resistance against literary decorum and the canonical 
conventions of mystical poetry. As if intending to subvert the totalizing 
operations of a signifying system that has a vested interest in erasing the 
non-mystical words, the significance of that which has been neglected 
(the bawdy tales) is inscribed into the texture of resistance. This signifi¬ 
cance does not lie in the crudity of these words, which is to negate the 
centrality of a social-egalitarian dimension to Ruml’s act of resistance. 
The bawdy tales and crude imagery in the Mathnawi are signifiers (veils) 
that lack intrinsic significance. The significance of the bawdy passages lie 
in their symbolic function for unsettling the exclusionary discourses of 
control and domination (such as that of the preacher) that bring about 
imaginary closure in the process of signification. The totalized models 
of subjectivity produce a reductionist mechanism of remembering 
and forgetting. Through this selective process, that which upholds the 
status of a particular subject as complete and originary (like the refined 
discourse of the preacher) is memorialized. By staging bodies that are 
contested and variable, RumI demonstrates that memory is variable and 
contested. 100 In the tale of the prankster, RumI states: “We have come 


98 Keshavarz, Reading Mystical Lyric, 98. 

99 Keshavarz, Reading Mystical Lyric, 47-48, 62-63, 65-66, 130-137. 

100 In respect to the same phenomena of memory and forgetfulness in the context 
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to know ( bidanistim ) that we are not this body” (V:3340). “Coming to 
know” suggests that the construction of self-knowledge is a process, a 
journey, it also denotes a reminding of an already known knowledge. 
An alternative translation could read: “We have come to remember (or 
be reminded)....” Hence, the process of knowledge-production can be 
linked to the ways of remembering when memory is defined as the 
subjective re-construction (remembrance) of knowledge in unimpeded 
ways that sustains the open-endedness of signification. 

Through an open system of interplay of remembering and forgetting, 
the material categories of the body can become vehicles for the trans¬ 
mission of secrets. Since these categories are variable and lack inherent 
significance, knowledge of them (constructed through the process of 
signification) is variable and contingent, which means memory itself 
is selective and variable. Put in the context of communication, that 
is, the veiling and unveiling of the secrets, the knowledge of secrets is 
always contingent and variable. No single signifying configuration can 
fully capture the secrets. Hence, remembrance is a process of recover¬ 
ing secrets, but only if this recovery is understood to be a re-covering. 
Since memory is selective and variable, and that which is to be remem¬ 
bered is inassimilable into a unified and autonomous symbolic form, 
memory is a symbolic configuration at best. Once again the importance 
of the hermeneutics of symbols (in this context: remembering that 
cultural configurations, through which the recollection of the secrets 
is effected, are veils), and the role of an esoteric master in giving a 
symbolic direction to the interplay of remembering and forgetting can 
be highlighted. 

In the Mathnawl, the knowledge of the materiality of the body assists 
the hermeneutics of forms that are articulated to counter the forgetful¬ 
ness of the symbolic function of the body. As expressed in the Mathnawl, 
the hermeneutics of forms, which involve a resignification of the body, 
are a process of remembering that which has been forgotten, namely the 
symbolic significance of the body. Put differently, these hermeneutics 
subvert that which has been erroneously sublimated, namely the mate¬ 
rial categories of the body. Here the notion of the body as a vital site of 


of the Zohar , Elliot Wolfson remarks: “Collective memory, no less than individual 
memory, is shaped as much by what is forgotten as by what is remembered.” See his 
“Re/membering the Covenant,” 214; also see Wolfson, Circle in the Square, 49-52. 
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memory becomes more apparent. The text (body) of the Mathnawi, it 
could be argued, functions as an aid to memory. 101 In the bawdy tales 
in the Mathnawi the variability of memory is translated into a discern¬ 
ing capacity of remembrance and forgetfulness that is linked to the 
symbolic valence of the embodied and gendered self (or the material¬ 
ity of the body consisting of physical organs and biological functions). 
Hence, the bawdy passages in the Mathnawi aid the remembrance of the 
corporeality of the illusorily sublimated cultural constellation through 
a structure of differential signification. The literalized or material cat¬ 
egories of the body (its corporeality; or the literal sense of the text) are 
not discarded, nor are they disassociated from their sublimated form. 
Remembering and forgetting, like literalization and sublimation, are 
used as communicative resources in their transformative capacity. The 
literalized forms are perpetuated (memorialized) to aid the transforma¬ 
tive function of memory through the dynamic interplay of remembrance 
and forgetfulness. 

Within Sufi discourse a process of effecting the remembrance of the 
secrets against the background of humanity’s inherent condition of for¬ 
getfulness is emphasized. That which is to be remembered is articulated 
in terms of the primordial covenant between God and the souls of men 
and women. The verse of the Qur’an that provides the Sufis with the 
evidence of this covenant states that God brought forth his progeny 
from the loins of the not-yet-created Adam and addressed them saying: 
“ Am I not your Lord?’ (Alastu bi-rabbikum) They replied: ‘Verily, we 
testify.’” 102 Sufis strive to return to the experience of that day (the “Day 
of Alast ,” as Sufis refer to it) through dhikr, the ritual of “remembrance” 
that they practice in different ways. 103 As Schimmel explains, the goal 
of dhikr is “To reach the stage in which the subject is lost in the object, 
in which recollection, recollecting subject, and recollected object become 
again one, as they were before the Day of Alast .” 104 


101 This is consistent with the link between memory and writing that is established in 
other medieval cultures. See Wolfson, Circle in the Square, 52, and 157-158 n. 13, who 
cites Mary J. Carruthers, The Book of Memory: A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 8-9, 16-32, 111, 246-247. 

102 Qur an 7:172. Variations of this verse are repeated many times in the Mathnawi. 
See Dargahl, Ayat-i Mathnawi, 184. For more on this Islamic concept of covenant, see 
Louis Massignon, “Le ‘jour du covenant’ ( yawm al-mithaq)” Oriens 15 (1962): 86-92. 

103 For a general discussion of the significance of dhikr in Sufism, see Schimmel, 
Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 167-178. 

104 Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 172. 
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Rumi makes a linguistic connection between remembrance ( dhikr ) 
and the penis ( dhakar ), which, except for the unwritten vowels, are 
spelled exactly the same way. In one tale, the intention of a man for 
intercourse with a woman is described as: “He remembered her and 
his penis became erect” (V:3943). 105 In another passage Rumi notes 
that a hermaphrodite was delighted to see a penis, because “[h]is 
religion (din) and his spiritual chant (dhikr, lit. “remembrance”) is not 
but for the penis (dhakar)” (11:3151). In these examples, Rumi draws 
attention to the etymological link between remembrance (dhikr) and 
penis (dhakar). Technically, Rumi is employing the rhetorical figure of 
tajnis (homonymic pun), which is frequently used in medieval Persian 
poetry. 106 More specifically, the link between remembrance (dhikr) 
and penis (dhakar) is demonstrated in a tajnis-i naqis, “defective 
homonymy,” in which two identically spelled terms are distinguished 
only by their vowels. It is important to keep in mind that in Persian 
texts the vowels are omitted. Hence, on the surface, the term denoting 
penis and memory look exactly the same; they are both spelled dh-k-r. 
However, the “defective” link that is established between the two can be 
interpreted as a critique of the mode of perception that is based on the 
external forms, or on that which can be seen by the external eyes only. 
This is in keeping with Rumi’s usual rejection of the deficiency of the 
“external eyes.” The introductory lines of the tale of the slave girl and 
the donkey (V:1333-1429) announces that this tale is an exposition of 
the disastrous consequences of deficiency in respect to vision, and an 
exegetical approach to the Quran 24:61, and 48:17: “There is no blame 
on the blind.” Rumi notes that those who are deficient (naqis) in their 
external eye are forgiven by God, but that “Every deficient person is 
cursed; which means every deeper insight and understanding which is 
deficient is cursed.” 

The deficiency that is established through the rhetorical figure of 
tajnis-i naqis between remembrance and penis suggests that the defi¬ 
cient ways of remembering are always related to external forms. If one 
adds that the Mathnawfs general view of women as deficient creatures 
in respect to their bodies and their insight and understanding, it is 
not far fetched to claim a female gender for forgetfulness. Women 
are commonly viewed as infants with deficient intellect and associ- 


Dhikr-i u kard-u dhakar bar pay kard. 

For the rhetorical figure of tajnis, see Humal, Funun-i Balaghat, 50. 
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ated with the carnal soul (1:2618, 11:2270-73, 11:3061, 11:3425). The 
difference between men and women is not physical strength, or the 
power and opportunity to earn a living (otherwise lions and elephants 
would be superior to humans), but that men are more mindful of the 
end (IV:1618-19). Women are also associated with the material world 
( dunya ) (IV:3196), or the earth (111:885). This adds a spatial dimension 
to remembrance and forgetting. The material world, characterized as 
feminine, becomes the locus of forgetfulness. 107 In the androcentric 
context of the Mathnawi, where the masculine is privileged and priori¬ 
tized and the male is the ontologically independent gender, memory is 
a masculine phenomenon. 

The bodies and sexualities in the Mathnawi are not denaturalized 
or essentialized in a single transcendental androgynous configuration. 
Nor does the contestability of the body equal its abandonment—just as 
the primacy of the inner meaning does not entail discarding the literal 
sense, i.e., the “body” of the text. Rather, in the Mathnawi the agency 
of the body is affirmed and mobilized for the purpose of revealing eso¬ 
teric secrets under the veil of the materiality and contestability of the 
bodies. It is as if the Mathnawi celebrates the materiality and variability 
of the contested category of the body in which the ultimate matter of 
secrecy remains permanently suspended. Hence, the category of the 
body naturalized in its materiality does not convolute or eclipse the 
secrets by setting limits to disclosure. Rather the disclosure is impelled 
and sustained by intractability and contestability that are the very 
conditions of the body’s materiality. The body functions like a signi- 
fier, a veil through which the veils of the secret can be rent. The veils 
will never be lifted. 108 Therefore Katz’s model that an unconditioned, 
pure, and non-contextual consciousness of esoteric secrets (Katz write 
about mystical experience in general) is impossible is in keeping with 
the Sufi understanding of veils. 109 As Ernst notes: “It cannot be denied 
that mystical language is inextricably connected to religious and social 
contexts.” 110 In the continuous process of disclosure of secrets in their 


107 In regard to a corresponding dimension in the Zohar, Wolfson argues: “In the place 
of the masculine, which is the supernal covenant or the phallus, there is no forgetfulness, 
for this gradation is the ontological locus of memory. Beneath this gradation, however, 
there is a place [which corresponds to the feminine presence] wherein forgetfulness is 
operative.” See his “Re/membering the Covenant,” 225. 

108 Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” 81. 

109 Katz, “Language, Epistemology, and Mysticism,” 22-74. 

110 Ernst, “Mystical Language and the Teaching Context,” 195. 
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concealment, the contours of the body may control and compel the 
“shape” of the secret, that is, traces of its movement may be intimated 
now and then in certain relations of symbolization. However, the hid¬ 
den content of secrecy cannot be determined in advance, for it eludes 
apprehension permanently. 

As Butler argues, the affirmation of the body does not mean merely 
conceding to the material categories of the body, such as biology, 
anatomy, life and death; it means that this affirmation is a matter of 
signification (i.e., is constituted through the relations of discourse). 
Since there is no one fixed meaning contained in a discourse, it is 
possible to affirm “an array of materialities” pertaining to the body. 111 
A differential structure of signification can signify and resignify the 
materiality of the body in a variety of ways; just as a differential struc¬ 
ture of interpretation can produce a variety of meanings of a text. The 
affirmation of the body, thus, is the affirmation of the contestability of 
its modes of appearances, which permits the production of differential 
significations. In other words, it is possible to affirm different signifi¬ 
cances for the materialities of the body, and in effect produce different 
materialities through a differential structure of symbolic signification. 
In this sense, material categories of the body in Butler’s words are 
“both persistent and contested.” 112 The material categories of the body 
are contested domains because the relations of discourse (composed of 
clusters of signifiers) that attempt to define their materiality never refer 
to the signified; they refer to other chains of signification. Therefore, 
the material categories of the body that are produced (affirmed, i.e., 
are signified) through discourse (the process of signification) cannot 
be posited outside of language. This is not to collapse materiality into 
language, nor to view materiality as ontologically distinct from language. 
Language and materiality are not opposing categories. As Butler shows, 
language (i.e., the signifying process) is always material (signifiers work 
by appearing, visibly, aurally): “It is not that one cannot get outside of 
language in order to grasp materiality in and of itself; rather, every effort 
to refer to materiality takes place through a signifying process which, 
in its phenomenality, is always already material.” 113 It is the materiality 
of language that allows for the apprehension of the symbolic significance 


Butler, Bodies that Matter, 66. 

Butler, Bodies that Matter, 67, emphasis in the original. 
Butler, Bodies that Matter, 68. 
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in the materiality of the body. The bodies in the Mathnawi, then, are 
not purely discursive, nor is the discourse that (re)signifies (i.e., affirms) 
them entirely disembodied. As Butler puts it, “The materiality of the 
signifier... implies that there can be no reference to a pure materiality 
except via materiality.” 114 Thus, through resignifying their biological 
functions and organs, which are neither separable nor reducible to their 
materiality, the bodies in the Mathnawi support the veiled disclosure 
of esoteric secrets. It is through the veil (“materiality”) of language (or 
the body) that the process of unveiling (re-signification) takes place. 
In other words, the disclosive capacity of the body’s materiality is in 
keeping with the notion that the external forms are simultaneously veils 
and means of rending the veils. It is by being persistent and contested, 
that is, by being subject to the signifying processes that lack a definite 
referent that the material categories of the body facilitate the veiling 
and unveiling of secrets. 

In the context of the transmission of secrets, the hermeneutics of a 
mystical text like the Mathnawi may be compared to a circle, beginning 
and ending in the body of the text, that is, in its literal sense (including 
vulgar words). The text is not a report of poet’s mystical experiences. 
As Wolfson writes: “The dichotomy between revelation and interpreta¬ 
tion is a false one.” 115 That is to say, the secrets insist in the literal sense 
of the text, or as DiCenso maintains: “In textual interpretation, as in 
dream interpretation, the surface itself contains the depth.” 116 Wolfson’s 
articulation of this point in respect to the Zohar is applicable to the 
Mathnawi as well: “For the Zohar the search for the deepest truths of 
Scripture is a gradual stripping away of the external forms or garments 
until one gets to the inner core, but when one gets to that inner core 
what one finds is nothing other than th epeshat, i.e., the text as it is.” 117 
As RumI explains, the hidden meaning of some assertions is attested by 
their very being, like the example of an Arabic speaker who claims, in 
Arabic, that he can speak Arabic. 118 The proof of the hidden meaning 
in the Mathnawi is in the body of the text itself: “Although this written 
statement [i.e., the Mathnawi] is itself (only) a claim / what is written is 


114 Butler, Bodies that Matter , 68. 

115 Wolfson, Through a Speculum, 120. 

116 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 7. 

117 Elliott R. Wolfson, “Beautiful Maiden Without Eyes: Peshat and Sod in Zoharic 
Hermeneutics,” in The Midrashic Imagination: Jewish Exegesis, Thought and History, ed. 
Michael Fishbane (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993), 171-172. 

118 Discussed in Chapter Three. 
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itself an evidence of the inner meaning (of this assertion)” (11:3585). 

The occultation of secrecy in the disclosive materiality of the body 
may be further explained by recourse to the concept of “performativity” 
postulated by Butler. In her Bodies that Matter, Butler argues: “Perfor¬ 
mative acts are forms of authoritative speech: most performatives, for 
instance, are statements that, in the uttering, also perform a certain 
action and exercise a binding power.” 119 The performative discourse 
of the Mathnawi is constitutive of the claim of communicating secrets 
as well as performing the act of communication itself. Delving into 
the multiple layers of meaning within the text inevitably begins and 
ends in the body of the text, without exhausting the possibilities of the 
existence of further meanings. Performativity does not mean a free 
play or voluntarism. (In gender terms, one cannot decide to “perform” 
one gender today and another gender tomorrow.) As a communica¬ 
tive mode, performativity is constrained by the symbolic limits and 
disclosive capacities of the contexts and conventions. It is thus under¬ 
standable that Ruml’s cultural context should deny a symbolic role to 
the “unconventional” body of a hermaphrodite. 120 Hence, the mystic 
does not invent new relations of signification or new secrets. Far from 
being limiting, performativity contributes to the open-endedness of 
the process of meaning production by preventing the hidden meaning 
to become reducible to, or dependent on the materiality of the body 
(biological body or the body of the text, i.e., its literal sense). This is to 
affirm the existence of esoteric secrets independent of any relationship 
of symbolization. The hidden secret is like the signified, which cannot 
be conclusively disclosed in any relationship of signification. However, 
the hidden secret, like the signified, does animate the interplay of sig- 
nifiers, revealing itself in one arrangement of signification only to be 
concealed in another. Needless to say, no intrinsic significance can be 
attributed to the signifiers. 

The body is not a pre-existing given; rather, it is the subject of sig¬ 
nification, that is, it is produced and re-produced through signifying 
activities. In Lacanian terms, the body is the effect of signification that 
begins with its entrance into the Symbolic register (synonymous with 


119 Butler provides examples that include legal sentences, baptisms, inaugurations, 
and declarations of ownership. See her Bodies that Matter, 225. 

120 An example provided by the commentator of Butler’s work, Sara Salih, is the 
speech of a priest who pronounces his teddy bears husband and wife. Because there is 
no convention permitting the marriage of teddy bears, the priests pronouncement is not 
a performative speech—see Sara Salih, Judith Butler (London: Routledge, 2002), 101. 
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language). This means that the body can be reconstituted and rewrit¬ 
ten in other ways. Therefore, in the Mathnawi, the insertion of bodies 
into symbolic signifying processes is in fact a redeployment and re¬ 
signification. This redeployment may entail the reinsertion of bodies, 
their organs and their functions, into a structure of signification that 
is different from what they already are. Therefore, in many examples in 
the Mathnawi, bodies are reinscribed with symbolic significance. As cul¬ 
turally produced formations, the significance of the bodies are variable 
and contingent, hence they lack intrinsic significance. It is this lack of 
intrinsic significance at the level of the cultural and the biological that 
makes the reinscribing of the bodies with symbolic significance pos¬ 
sible. The body (biological or textual) becomes the subject of symbolic 
signification—it can be signified and re-signified in a multitude of ways. 
It can be gendered, sexed, re/organized, mobilized, pacified, sublimated, 
literalized, celebrated, revoked, disciplined, punished, dis/re-membered, 
contested, violated, or eroticized. But all of these, even its own “being,” 
the body can assume only in token or symbolic form. Because the 
body is produced through a structure of symbolic signification, i.e., in 
the Symbolic register that cannot be surmounted, characterizing it as 
“being” is merely an ontological gesture. 


Text as Gendered and Embodied Self 

It is significant that Rurnl treats the text as a gendered and embod¬ 
ied “self.” In this text-as-self model, the process of producing an 
interpretation of the text becomes linked to the notion of recognition 
of the subjectivity of self, which makes the meaning-production a 
contingent and open-ended process. Because the subjective self is not 
a unified and coherent entity, the text as self does not yield a limited 
totalized interpretation. Rather, the text becomes a site of pluralized 
meaning-production resisting the potential closure in the process of 
interpretation. 

In the preface to the Mathnawi, RumI repeats his text-as-self posi¬ 
tion in relation to the Mathnawi. He also incorporates a verse from the 
Qur an in praise of his Mathnawi: “He (i.e., God) causes many to go 
astray because of it, and He leads many to guidance because of it.” 121 In 
this passage, which continues with promoting the Mathnawi with many 


Qur an 2:26. 
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other exalted descriptions, Ruml invites the reader to view the Mathnawi 
as a polysemic text while evoking the role that the subjective position of 
interpretation can play in the process of meaning-production. In other 
words, in addition to the multiplicity of latent meanings within the text, 
the variability in the subjective positions of interpretation can affect the 
variety of the interpretations of the text that can possibly be produced. 
From the mundane to the sublime, a wide range of interpretations can 
be constructed from the text of the Mathnawi. 

The question that follows is: if interpretation is an open-ended process 
with a wide range of possibilities, what distinguishes one interpretation 
from the rest? The answer seems to be simple: an interpretation that is 
based solely on the literal sense and claims “correctness” or “finality” 
is farthest from the intended meaning of the text. 122 In regard to deci¬ 
phering the esoteric content of the text, paradoxically, the interpreter 
has only the literal (i.e., the signifiers) to focus on. It is only by means 
of the veil of the literal context that the veil of the hidden content can 
be rent, however, the possible layers of meaning cannot be contained 
by the literal in any conclusive way. Not surprisingly, throughout the 
Mathnawi there are few terms that have the exact same meaning each 
time they are used. Thus, the terms and concepts in the Mathnawi are 
generally relational and contextual, which means each use of a term 
must be interpreted in relationship to its particular context. 

One such example is the term “bride” (‘ arus) used to refer to the 
mystic, the Qur’an or to a mystical text. A peculiar use of this term 
in the Mathnawi is in a passage that relates the tale of the Prophet 
Muhammad missing his morning prayer (1:1989-90). 123 This passage 
is a reference to an incident in the history of the Prophet’s life where, 
after returning from a military campaign, he slept through the dawn 
prayer. This incident has come down in traditional Muslim accounts 
as the “Night of Ta’ris” In this context the term taris is a reference to 
travelers who halt for repose in the latter part of the night. The earli¬ 
est sources of the story relate that Bilal, one of the companions of the 
Prophet, who was in charge of waking others for the dawn prayer, fell 
asleep. When Muhammad woke up he asked Bilal what had taken place 
to stop him from waking everyone up. Bilal replied that “the same thing 


122 Keshavarz, Reading Mystical Lyric , 99. Keshavarz is writing in regard to Rumi’s 
Divan, but her comments are applicable to the Mathnawi as well. 

123 In the context of Muslim ritual practices, missing the obligatory ritual prayer is 
a serious fault for any believer. 
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had happened to him as had happened to the apostle [i.e., Muhammad], 
and he [Muhammad] admitted that he [Bilal] was right.” 124 There is no 
particularly esoteric significance to the story. However, based on the 
etymological roots of the word taris, which can also mean “wedding,” 
Rumi gives an esoteric explanation of this event. He takes the word 
taris to mean wedding (1:1989). He writes: “On the night of the wed¬ 
ding (taris) his (i.e., Muhammad’s) holy spirit gained (the privilege of) 
kissing hands in the presence of the Bride” (1:1991). It seems that in this 
mystical encounter God is the “Bride.” God as “the Bride” is an unusual 
image in the Islamic mystical tradition, so Rumi follows with an expla¬ 
nation: “Love and soul (jan) are both hidden and veiled / (so) do not 
blame me if I have called Him (i.e., God) the Bride (‘ arus )” (1:1992). The 
Arabic term ‘arus could denote both bride and bridegroom. Therefore, 
the term ‘arus in this line (1:1992) could be a reference to a mystical 
wedding in which either God or Muhammad could be the bride or the 
bridegroom. As Rumi points out, the mystical encounter intimated in 
this line is of an extremely occult and hidden nature (1:1992) for which 
the erotic encounter of a wedding night provides only an analogy. 

The use of the term “bride” in the analogy of the erotic/mystical 
encounter with God should not be held against Rumi, as he himself 
requests in line 1992. The reason he gives is that the term “bride” has 
no direct relationship with love and soul (1:1992). In other words, as 
a signifier, “bride” does not refer to a particular signified. Because the 
hidden content cannot be apprehended except in symbolic form, the 
signifier “bride” is an analogy through which an intimation of the hid¬ 
den content of this line is made. As a signifier, “the bride” is not a sign 
of God, but a sign of an effect of signification initiated by God. A sign 
is not the sign of some thing, it is the sign of an effect that is what is 
presumed as such by a functioning of the signifier. 125 The use of the 
term “bride” as an analogy of mystical states and stations, the Qur’an, 
a mystical text, the mystic himself or even God, confirms the Lacanian 
concept that meaning does not consist in language. If there is stabil¬ 
ity of meaning it is due to the effect of the reference of the displaced 
signifiers to earlier ones. 126 


124 Ibn Ishaq, The Life of Muhammad, trans. A. Guillaume (London: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1955), 517. 

125 Lacan, “L’amour et le signifiant,” 48. 

126 Lacan, Ecrits , 501-503. 
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The analogy of God as Bride is also an example of Rum! interpreting 
his own interpretation. First he uses the analogy of the bride to give 
an esoteric interpretation of the story of Muhammad missing his dawn 
prayer. Then he interprets his own interpretation. This is an example 
of the open-endedness of the process of meaning-production in the 
Mathnawl. Symbolically, the Mathnawl has no end—after more than 
twenty-five thousand lines of poetic interpretation it ends abruptly in 
the middle of an unfinished story. Thus, in the Mathnawl the ongoing 
process of veiling and unveiling of secrets, or “disclosure-in-process,” is 
never reduced to the text. Furthermore, Rumi’s use of the term “bride” 
in different contexts is an example of perpetuating the differential 
structure of interpretation, hence preventing the conceptual closure of 
symbolic activity. 

In the same vein that the terms and concepts in the Mathnawl are 
often relational and contextual, Rumi does not hold that his interpreta¬ 
tion is the only one. In fact, he often interprets his own interpretation. 
As discussed in Chapter Three, Rumi employs the repetition of differ¬ 
ence in interpretations, which produces the structure of differential 
interpretation, for the purpose of communicating esoteric secrets. 
Each interpretation yields yet another interpretation. In this sense the 
Mathnawl, posits itself within a radical intrasensitivity that folds back 
in a perpetual return upon itself. It is as if this folding back could have 
no other purpose than the veiled disclosure of the elusive hidden con¬ 
tent of secrecy. This veiled disclosure through the differential structure 
of symbolic signification is the essential intertextual link between the 
Mathnawl and the Divine presence or the Unseen that insists within it. 127 
To borrow from Foucault we can say: the Mathnawl folds back upon 
the enigma of its own origin (“ repliee sur lenigme de sa naissance”). 12 * 
Keshavarz writes: 

Searching for patterns in [Rumls] work will, more often than not, lead 

to patterns that were created to be dismantled or transformed. It will 


127 By “intertextual” I have the concept of intertextualite as coined by Julia Kristeva in 
mind: not influences of one text or structure of signification on another, but the trans¬ 
position of one symbolic system of signifiers into another engendering new enunciations 
and denotative positions. See her La Revolution du langage poetique (Paris: Seuil, 1985); 
also see Leon S. Roudiez’s brief notes on terminology in his introduction to Kristeva’s 
Desire in Language: A Semiotic Approach to Literature and Art , trans. Thomas Gora, 
Alice Jardine, and Leon S. Roudiez (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1980), 15. 

128 Michel Foucault, Les mots et les choses (Paris: Gallimard, 1966), 313. 
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lead to examples of artistry in form and concept turned carefully against 
themselves . 129 

Thus, in keeping with the hermeneutics of imagination, Rumi’s inter¬ 
pretation remains an open-ended process of meaning production. It 
could even be argued that open-endedness of interpretation, symboli¬ 
cally signified by the Mathnawis lack of closure, invites the reader to 
continue the endeavor of producing new interpretations of this mystical 
epic. The Mathnawl is an excellent demonstration of the variability of 
the subjective position of interpretation. 

In regard to the open-endedness of interpretation DiCenso writes: 
“This open-endedness is the product both of an inherent pluralization 
within language and symbols (as expressed in Paul Ricoeur’s emphasis 
on polysemy), and of the proliferation of meaning in relation to contexts 
and viewpoints (as in Jacques Derridas dissemination)” 130 In the case of 
Rumi’s own interpretations, more than the sophisticated potentialities 
of the Persian language and the myriad possibilities of contexts, the 
open-endedness of interpretation is caused by the Signified (Divine 
presence) that for him is the animating force behind the process of 
signification. Put differently, the proliferation of meaning is due to the 
active function of the privileged signifier, i.e., the Divine creative power, 
in the first place. Thus, Rumi (like many other mystics) does not speak 
of the context (i.e., the external forms) and hint at the content (i.e., the 
inner meaning/Signified), that kind of interpretation is constrained 
by the limitations of the context. Rather, he speaks of the content and 
hints at the context, which makes the context the effect, not the cause 
of signification. Thus, Rumi’s interpretations are as open-ended as the 
unlimited possibilities offered by the Signified itself. In regard to the 
influence of the Signified on the interpretive process, the two psycho¬ 
analytical notions of “overdetermination” and “overinterpretation” that 
address the tension between latent content and literal form are applicable 
concepts to Rumi’s multilayered interpretations. DiCenso describes 
these two notions as: 

Overdetermination applies to formative influences in the genesis of 
dreams, symptoms, and texts. Overinterpretation indicates the consequent 


129 Keshavarz, “Pregnant with God,” 91. 

130 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 8, emphasis in the original. 
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multiplicity of modes and levels of meaning that emerge in analyzing the 
phenomena . 131 

A text is “overdetermined” because the constellation of several signifiers 
influences its formation. Since they do not refer to a signified, signifiers 
are not self-contained units of signification. In themselves signifiers are 
without meaning, they acquire value only in their mutual relations. 
Through a differential association of signifiers, the evocative style of 
Ruml’s interpretation disengages the subject from the reified signifiers 
that entangle meaning in the confines of a particular cluster of signifiers. 
Thus the content never becomes reducible to the context. 

The dynamic interplay of content and context is constitutive of the 
concealment and disclosure of esoteric secrets. The content of secrecy 
cannot be openly divulged, but its symbolic presence in the variability 
of the contexts can be intimated. In its broader sense the context must 
be viewed as creation in its entirety, which, to borrow from DiCenso, 
like an “ever-shifting other” with no autonomous ontological existence, 
is “necessarily operative in establishing the sense of a text.” 132 In its 
variability, which is indicative of its lack of an autonomous ontological 
existence (“deficiency in regard to being” in Lacanian terms, or “the state 
of being in want of being,” 133 or simply the “want-to-be”), 134 the context, 
i.e., creation, confirms the Creator as the only ontologically real being 
and ensures the open-endedness of the process of meaning-production. 
True knowledge, which entails an intimation of secrets, then, is not 
forsaking the context and concentrating on the content, because the 
content is the condition that makes the process of meaning-production 
possible. The contexts, i.e., creation, are veils that, like signifiers, reveal 
and conceal the Signified; the Signified is revealed in one signifier as 
it is concealed in another, or as Chittick writes: “To emerge from one 
veil is to enter into another veil.” 135 

The interplay of clothing and nudity provides an apt metaphor for 
the concealment and disclosure of esoteric secrets. As Mario Perniola, 
writing on the dialectics of clothing and nudity explains, stark naked 
truth is a theoretical assumption, because truth “is clothed not only to 
the profane who have no access to knowledge, but in the end to the 


131 DiCenso, The Other Freud, 8. 

132 DiCenso, The Other Freud , 8. 

133 Muller and Richardson, Lacan and Language, 22. 

134 Sheridan, notes to Merits: A Selection, xi. 

135 Chittick, “The Paradox of the Veil in Sufism,” 77. 
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elect as well.” 136 Thus, true knowledge is not discarding the appearance 
of garments and beholding the naked truth stripped of all exterior 
forms, the concealed truth (or the hidden content) only disrobes into 
another garment. Wolfson articulates the tension between the hidden 
meaning and the literal form in the Zoharic literature as “the erotics of 
dressing” which is based on “the tension between the formless glory and 
the image endowed with form.” 137 In Zoharic literature the relationship 
of the Tetragrammaton, the ontological name equated with Torah, to 
the rest of the names is expressed as a progressive disrobing where that 
which remains naked is the ultimate garment or the Tetragrammaton. 138 
Hence the paradoxical conclusion that “nudity is the ultimate veil, and 
the veil the ultimate nudity.” 139 

As noted earlier, open-endedness of interpretation does not entail 
that Rum! invents new meanings. In his mystical interpretation of the 
text he identifies, for example, a possible erotic content in the sacred 
text itself. As Kermode explains in regard to secrecy: “Interpretations 
may be regarded not as modern increments but rather as discoveries 
of original meanings hitherto hidden; so that, together with the written 
text, these interpretations constitute a total object of which the text is 
but a part or version.” 140 In this context, the Mathnawi resembles the 
Zohar that does not innovate “secrets,” as Moshe Idel points out, 141 nor 
does it “impose infinite meaning on the text,” as Wolfson notes; rather 
it “unfolds the infinite meaning within the text.” 142 Thus Ruml’s exegeti- 
cal enterprise has a unique status, because, like the Zohar, scriptural 
“verses have been absorbed into the mystical text and recycled as part 
of a mystical parable and theosophical interpretations that only very 
rarely assume the form of a linear commentary.” 143 Although the herme¬ 
neutics of both the Mathnawi and the Zohar are highly imaginative, 


136 Mario Perniola, “Between Clothing and Nudity,” in Fragments for a History of 
the Human Body, Part Two, ed. Michel Feher (New York: Zone, 1989), 242; also see 
his discussion of bodies as clothing in his Sex Appeal of the Inorganic, trans. Massimo 
Verdicchio (New York: Continuum, 2004), 45-49. 

137 Wolfson, “Occultation of the Feminine,” 116. 

138 Wolfson, “Eunuchs Who Keep the Sabbath,” 172-173; also see Wolfson, “Occulta¬ 
tion of the Feminine,” 116 n. 8. 

139 Wolfson, “Occultation of the Feminine,” 116. 

140 Kermode, The Genesis of Secrecy, 75. 

141 Moshe Idel, “The Zohar as Exegesis,” in Mysticism and Sacred Scripture, ed. Steven 
T. Katz (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 88. 

142 Wolfson, “Beautiful Maiden Without Eyes,” 172. 

143 Idel, “The Zohar as Exegesis,” 88. 
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Idel rightly points out that the Zohars concentration on the details of 
the biblical text is perhaps greater than that of Sufi texts in general. 144 
For example, as much as the passage on the erotic union between the 
Qur an as a bride and the mystic as her lover is significant in illustrat¬ 
ing different possible levels of relationships with the text, it is not as 
elaborate as the Zoharic parable of the Torah as a young maiden and 
the Kabbalist as her lover. 145 

The creative force of Rumi’s imagination does not allow his inter¬ 
pretation to be inhibited by his context. However, the creative force 
of his imagination does not take him where the original context does 
not support the variance of his interpretation. That is to say, Rumi’s 
imaginative creativity does not supercede the limits of the original con/ 
text. For example, the verse of the Qur’an, “Enter ( adkhuli ) my garden 
of paradise,” that is incorporated into the passage quoted above, does 
not have an apparent sexual meaning. 146 However, a key term of this 
verse has been used in other passages of the Qur an in reference to 
sexual encounter. In two instances in the Qur’an the term “to enter” 
( d-kh-l ) is used as a reference to literally “going into” a woman, as in 
penetration in sexual intercourse that constitutes the consummation of 
marriage. 147 The use of the term “to enter” with the meaning of “sexual 
intercourse” elsewhere in the Qur’an shows that suggested interpreta¬ 
tion of this term as sexual intercourse is consistent with its use in the 
Qur’an. Therefore, based on the variance of the meaning of this term 
in the Qur an, it is possible to interpret it as sexual intercourse. There 
is no clear indication that, by incorporating this verse from the Qur an, 
Ruml does (or does not) refer the reader to other Quranic usages of the 
term “to enter.” However, the use of this term in the Qur an to refer to 
sexual intercourse validates a sexually charged reading of this term as 
the symbolic analogy of the moment of mystical unveiling. Even without 
the Quranic precedent, a contiguity of connotations associated with 
“entrance” into the garden of paradise and “entrance into a bride” as 


144 Idel, “The Zohar as Exegesis,” 89. 

145 Idel, “The Zohar as Exegesis,” 89-90; for a detail analysis of this parable, see 
Wolfson, “Beautiful Maiden without Eyes,” 155-203. 

146 Qur an 89:30. 

147 “Prohibited to you (for marriage) are:...your step-daughters under your guard¬ 
ianship, born of your wives who you have gone into; there is no prohibition for you if 
you have not gone into (them)” (Qur’an 4:23). 
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in sexual intercourse can be established. This contiguity allows for the 
metonymic displacement of the apparently non-sexual connotation of 
this term with a sexual one. This metonymic displacement is caused by 
a rearrangement of signifiers pertaining to the metaphor of approach¬ 
ing a bride. The Qur anic precedent of the use of the term “to enter” 
to mean sexual intercourse is useful in linking (hence authenticating) 
the alternative meaning of this term to the symbolic matrix of the 
Qur’an. (Supposing that the suggested possibility of connection with 
the sexual meaning of this term elsewhere in the Qur an is operative 
in the composition of this passage) the link to the symbolic matrix 
of the Qur’an is generated through the function of signifiers. The key 
term in the rearrangement of signifiers is contiguity related to the dif¬ 
ferential structure of interpretation, that is, the repetition of difference 
as opposed to the repetition of the same. In this respect, we can speak 
of a genealogy of signification, that is, linking the signifying chains of 
differential interpretations to a substantiating ideational matrix through 
the participating signifiers. Genealogy of signification authenticates the 
interpretation of a term like “to enter” in a sexual context. In genealogi¬ 
cal terms, the latent meanings may be viewed as the recessive meanings 
that insist in a signifier. 


Conclusion 

In spite of many parallels, the Mathnawi differs from the Zohar in that, 
beyond the communicative strategy of intervening on the subjective level 
of a culturally constructed self, there is no evidence to support a sys¬ 
tematic theosophical structure of gender transvaluation that may result 
from the feminine feature of being the phallus. The feminine position of 
being the phallus is an analogy of the receptivity of the mystic in relation 
to the active power of Divine creativity. In this context, feminine is a 
hermeneutical category that effects a cognitive intimation of a mode of 
the Divine-human encounter. In relation to the active force of Divine 
creative power, the mystic assumes a receptive role. However, the mystic’s 
role does not end with receptivity. Functioning as an intermediary, the 
mystic reflects Divine creative power by fulfilling a dual passive-creative 
function; actively reflecting the creative impulse that he passively receives 
from the Divine source. In relation to the Creator, the mystic is passive- 
receptive, but in relation to creation he is active-creative. The symbolic 
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(mystical) valence of gender exceeds objectification in either sex, and 
hence cannot be reduced to its cultural configurations. 

The dual passive-creative function of the mystic has important impli¬ 
cations for understanding Rumi’s concept of “true manliness.” True 
manliness is related to the mystic’s passive-receptive position in relation 
to the Creator and his active-creative position in relation to the rest of 
creation. The mystic’s creative impulse is analogized by certain char¬ 
acteristics of the male gender, such as the ability to engage in physical 
combat. These “masculine” characteristics correlate to sexual prowess 
and potency, exemplified by the function of the penis. The mystic’s act 
of divinely-inspired creativity (for example in the form of his literary 
output) is analogized as the biological function of birthing in the female 
body. The symbolic value of manliness is thus related to gendered and 
embodied constructions, but it is not reducible to them. For example, 
the “manliness” of the military general who kills a lion and returns to 
the bedside of the beautiful slave girl with his penis still erect pales in 
comparison to the “true manliness” of the king in that tale. The king, 
who loses his erection after hearing the rustling noise of a mouse while 
about to engage in sexual intercourse with the same slave girl, exhibits 
true manliness by forgiving the general’s transgression (V:3848-4031). 
Quite expectedly, the “confusing” body of a hermaphrodite is excluded 
from the process of signification structured by the phallus, however, 
because of its hermeneutical efficacy a female body may not necessar¬ 
ily be excluded. 

The Mathnawi, of course, is inspired by and directly linked to the sym¬ 
bolic matrix of the Qur’an. The monotheistic ideal that is the hallmark 
of Islamic (or Jewish) ontology dictates that there be only one Creator, 
the only ontologically real being. It follows that in the overwhelm¬ 
ingly androcentric cultural context of the Mathnawi —a context that it 
shares with that of the Zohar —there can be only one ontologically real 
gender, the male. To the extent that the privileging of the male body 
and masculinity is the product (or the producer) of an overwhelmingly 
androcentric cultural context, phallocentricism and monotheism may 
be viewed as correlates. This is not surprising, because as historians of 
religion have pointed out, the monotheistic ideal is related to patriarchal 
arrangements that reject the polytheistic mythological role of the goddess 
as the object of worship or as consort of the male deity. For example, 
Ross Kraemer suggests: “When divinity is perceived to be one, and the 
gender of that divinity effectively presented as masculine in language, 
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imagery, and so forth, perhaps only the sex which shares that gender 
is perceived as able to perform priestly functions.” 148 An exceptional 
woman like Mary, mother of Jesus is not unheard of in the Mathnawi. 
However, through the re-signifying operations of the decidedly andro¬ 
centric culture, and one might add in response to Islam’s structural 
monotheism, she is simply absorbed into the masculine by taking the 
gender value of a male. Therefore the superiority of the male and the 
masculine and its privileged symbolic status are affirmed, leading to 
the authentication of one ontologically real gender. 

The signifying operations within any configuration that is structured 
by the phallus (be it the drive- or desire-centered psychical formations 
of psychoanalysis, or the esoteric ventures of communicating secrets) 
are dependent upon the dynamic interplay between interrelated sym¬ 
bolic levels of significance (like: “masculine and feminine,” “active and 
receptive,” “being and having”). The dynamic interplay of clothing 
and nudity, context and content, aversion and inclination, repulsion 
and attraction, pain and pleasure, cruelty and mercy, sublimation and 
literalization, or remembering and forgetting, point to the interplay of 
the concealment and disclosure of esoteric secrets that links esotericism 
with eroticism. Wolfsons articulation of this point in the context of the 
history of Kabbalah is relevant here: “I refer to the link between esoteri¬ 
cism and eroticism, which is related more specifically to the insight that 
the transmission of secrets requires the play of openness and closure 
basic to the push and pull of eros.” 149 The dynamics of attraction and 
repulsion evident in the examples from the Mathnawi are homologous 
to the push and pull of eros. The function of this dynamic interplay 
sustains and hence affirms the effects of signification initiated by the 
privileged signifier, i.e., the phallus. A phallocentric system of signifi¬ 
cation and meaning-production, such as the one postulated by Rumi, 
is about communicating, disclosing esoteric secrets under the veil of 
signifiers. In the Mathnawi, this communicative interplay of signifiers 
involves drawing the body along with many of its biological functions 
into symbolic signifying processes so that, through a differential struc¬ 
ture of signification, they may facilitate the transmission of secrets. 


148 Ross Kraemer, Her Share of the Blessings: Womens Religions Among Pagans, Jews, 
and Christians in the Greco-Roman World (New York Oxford University Press, 1992), 197. 

149 Wolfson, “Occultation of the Feminine,” 119. 
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In instances where the phallus functions as an esoteric symbol, 
meaning-production (the revealing and concealing of secrets), framed 
as a process of remembering, can be analogized as a phallic act. How¬ 
ever, the “masculine” must be considered in its symbolic significance as 
a hermeneutical category, even though it cannot be absolutely stripped 
of its cultural residue and contextual sediment (even as a symbolic con¬ 
struct and a hermeneutical category). Rumi is relentless in his constant 
emphasis on the irreducibility of inner meanings to their contextual 
and relational representations. However, whether he himself is entirely 
successful in always transcending his cultural context is a matter of 
debate. 



CHAPTER SIX 


VISIONS OF ESOTERIC SECRETS IN TWO 
MINIATURE PAINTINGS OF THE MATHNAWT S BAWDY TALES 


Introduction 

Although Ruml’s Mathnawl has not been the subject of extensive 
manuscript illumination, two of its bawdy tales have been depicted in a 
16th century illustrated manuscript. 1 This manuscript of the Mathnawl, 
containing eighteen miniature paintings, was produced c. 1530 in the 
city of Tabriz (in today’s province of Azarbaijan in Iran) in the royal 
atelier of the second king of the Safavid dynasty (1501-1736), Shah 
Tahmasb (ruled 1524-1576). 2 These miniature paintings belong to the 
art of manuscript illumination that was brought to sophisticated per¬ 
fection in the Persian world in the 16th century. 3 The paintings depict 
explicit sexual scenes from two bawdy tales in the Mathnawl. They are 
entitled: “Man up a pear tree who saw his wife and her lover together,” 
and “The woman who discovered her maidservant having improper rela¬ 
tions with an ass.” 4 Perhaps this manuscript of the Mathnawl supports 


1 The Shahnama (The Epic of Kings) by Abu al-Qasim FirdawsI (d. 1020) was most 
favored for illustrative projects and attracted more artistic attention than any other 
work of Persian literature. For example, prior to the completion of the manuscript of 
the Mathnawl discussed in this chapter, a famous Shahnama (the so-called “Hough¬ 
ton’s,” named after an American collector who once owned the manuscript) was com¬ 
missioned by Shah Tahmasb’s father Shah Isma'il. That Shahndmah, which probably 
took ten years to complete (c. 1532), was produced with more than 759 folio pages 
and 250 illustrations. 

2 For a catalogue of all eighteen miniatures in this manuscript, see Titley, Miniatures 
from Persian Manuscripts, 68. 

3 For a general introduction to Persian painting, see Oleg Grabar, Mostly Miniatures: 
An Introduction to Persian Painting (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000). For 
a study of painting in Safavid Persia, see Anthony Welch, “Worldly and Otherworldly 
Love in Safavi Painting,” in Persian Painting from the Mongols to the Qajars: Studies in 
Honour of Basil W. Robinson, ed. R. Hillenbrand (London: I. B. Tauris, 2000), 301-318; 
also see Eleanor Sims, Boris I. Marshak, and Ernst J. Grube, Peerless Images: Persian 
Painting and Its Sources (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2002). 

4 British Library, Department of Oriental Manuscripts and Printed Books, Masnavi 
Manuscript, add. 27263, f. 270b, f. 298a. The latter painting depicts the tale of the 
slave girl who has improper relations with her mistress’s donkey, discussed in Chapter 
Three. 
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the historical information that at the time of its production the young 
Shah Tahmasb used to relish secular art and the consumption of intoxi¬ 
cants, things that he officially repented from later in life when he became 
an increasingly devout Muslim. 5 

In this chapter I will examine the miniature paintings of these two 
bawdy tales. I will not follow the already trodden dichotomized lines 
of inquiry: I will neither discuss the techniques of painting involved, 
as art historians do, 6 nor focus on the inscriptions of the text in the 
paintings, as literary historians do. 7 It is important to point out that 
these paintings did not function to illuminate the text for the illiterate. 
This and other illustrated manuscripts were not for public use and were 
produced for and were accessible to only a privileged few. 8 Therefore 
my concern will not be with the ways the 16th century general viewers 
perceived these paintings or their impact within a historical and cultural 
context. My main goal is to support the stated objective of this study: to 
establish the esoteric significance of the bawdy tales in the Mathnawi. 
This significance of the tales, as will be argued in this chapter, contin¬ 
ues to insist in their miniature paintings. 9 As visual interpretations, the 
pictorial program of these paintings is affected by the mystical subject 
matter and the symbolizing cues of the original texts that have modes 
of looking and mystical vision as their subject matter. I will examine 
the representational strategies operative in these two miniature paint¬ 
ings and evaluate their communicative association with their pictorial 
representations and the viewers’ responses they incite. 


5 Sheila R. Canby, Persian Painting (New York: Thames and Hudson, 1993), 40-65. 

6 See for example, Sheila R. Canby, “The Pen or the Brush: An inquiry into the 
Techniques of Late Safavid Drawings,” in Persian Painting from the Mongols to the 
Qajars: Studies in Honour of Basil W. Robinson, ed. R. Hillenbrand (London: I. B. Tauris, 
2000), 75-82; for an informative exploration of the production procedure of medieval 
Persian paintings, see David J. Roxburgh, “Persian Drawing, ca. 1400-1450: Materials 
and Creative Procedures,” Muqarnas 19 (2002): 44-77. 

7 See for example, Barbara Brend, “Beyond the Pale: Meaning in the Margin,” in 
Persian Painting from the Mongols to the Qajars: Studies in Honour of Basil W. Robinson, 
ed. R. Hillenbrand (London: I. B. Tauris, 2000), 39-56. 

8 Robert Irwin, Islamic Art in Context (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1997), 95. 

9 I will bypass the intentionality of the painter(s), his identity, whether he was an 
initiate of the Sufi path or not, and other biographical and personal attributes. To focus 
on the painter’s intentions is to search for interpretations that correspond to his inten¬ 
tionality. It is to impose limits on the process of meaning production by furnishing it, 
as Roland Barthes puts it, “with a final signified”—as if his intentions were prior to or 
outside of the “language” (i.e., the signifying process), and the producer of the inner 
meaning of the text that is the subject of this painting. See Roland Barthes, Image, 
Music, Text, trans. Stephen Heath (New York: Hill and Wang, 1977), 147. 
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The act of looking depicted in these sexually explicit “pornographic” 
paintings can be differentiated from that which Lacan designates as 
the gaze. 10 The structuring effects of the gaze upon the subjective posi¬ 
tions of looking and being looked at, which in these paintings range 
from voyeuristic to fetishistic, will also be explored. I will argue that 
because of their irreducibility to their representational forms, the gaze 
and esoteric secrets are compatible configurations. The phallus, which 
in previous chapters was shown to function as the signifier of esoteric 
secrets, also functions as the privileged signifier of the gaze. The gaze 
is the condition that structures the representational strategies of these 
two paintings as well as the viewer’s response. The link between these 
stories, their pictorial depictions, and their esoteric significance has thus 
far remained virtually unexplored. 


“Man up a Pear Tree Who Saw His Wife and 
Her Lover Together ” 11 

Rumi’s Mathnawi contains the story of a “vile woman” (pallet) who 
wants to have sex with her lover in the presence of her foolish hus¬ 
band (IV:3544-74). When they are in the countryside beside a pear 
tree, she says to her husband: “O fortunate one, I will climb the tree 
to gather some fruit” (IV:3545). As soon as she had climbed the tree, 
the woman bursts into tears and said to her husband: “You wretched 
catamite ( ma’bun-i radd) / who is that sodomist ( lutl ) who is falling 
upon you?” (IV:3547) She goes on to say that she can see her husband 
beneath that sodomist like a woman, indeed, she observes: “you have 
been a hermaphrodite ( mukhannath ) (all along)” (IV:3548). As the 
woman repeats her observations, the husband, denying such things, 
asks her to come down from the tree, because she had become stupid. 
When she descends from the tree, the husband climbs up. Immediately, 
the woman draws her lover into her arms. Now the husband starts 
complaining: “You harlot ( ruspl ), who is that (man) / who came on 
top of you like an ape ( kapl )” (IV:3553). The woman repeats what her 
husband had told her earlier, that there is no one there. As the man 
repeats his comments his wife indicates that all this is from the pear 
tree, from the tree top she was seeing just as falsely as him; therefore 


10 See Lacan, Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, 65-74. 

11 For a full translation of this tale, see Nicholson, Mathnawi, 4:467-468. 
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if he comes down he will see that all this illusion is caused by a pear 
tree (IV:3556-57). 

The tale seems to end here and it is the voice of the author that is 
heard from this point on. Alluding to the inner meaning of the tale, 
Rumi goes on to note that his bawdy is indeed instruction: 

(My) bawdy ( hazl ) is instruction, listen to it in seriousness 
Do not be taken up with its exterior jest {hazl). 

To jesters ( hazilan ) every serious matter is a jest 
To the wise all jests are serious (IV:3558). 

In this case, the instruction is that we must descend from the tree of 
selfish egoism and overbearing hubris that has distorted our vision, 
thoughts, and speech (IV:3558-63). In this tale the tree is differentially 
signified as first the wife, and then her husband climb upon it. This 
structure of differential signification does not end with the wife and 
her husband. Rumi hints that the reader has also climbed the pear tree 
of illusion, from which he must come down, it is only then that true 
vision is bestowed by God (IV:3556, 66). Then he tells the reader to 
climb back up the tree, because in a transformative process that Rumi 
calls “Divine alchemy,” Gods mercy will cause the tree to be transformed 
into one like the Burning Bush through which God manifested himself 
to Moses (IV:4366-74). Therefore the tree in this tale is a signifier, the 
significance of which varies in each discursive instance. 

The miniature depiction of this tale shows the husband atop the pear 
tree and the wife naked from waist down, on her back, engaged in the 
sexual act with her young lover, who is also naked from waist down. 
The woman’s legs are wrapped around her lover, suggesting sexual 
intercourse. The husband, barely balancing himself on top of the pear 
tree, is looking at his wife and her lover in one another’s arms. They 
are looking into each other’s eyes. The artist has inserted a few lines 
from the story into the top and bottom portions of the painting, clearly 
separated from the painting with straight lines. These lines begin with 
the part of the tale where the husband goes up the tree and the wife 
immediately embraces her lover. They continue with the wife rebuking 
her husband’s repeated protestation by saying: “From the top of the 
pear tree I was seeing just as falsely as you, o cuckold” (IV:3552-56). 
It is interesting that the text at the bottom of the painting begins with 
a shift in the subject, and Rumi himself is admonishing the reader to 
come down (IV:3557). Another interesting point about this painting is 
the natural background. The nature with highly stylized trees and bushes 
and a stream of water that winds down past the feet of the characters 
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provides the background for this painting. However, associated with 
the adulterous theme of the tale, the nature scene seems to be a pro¬ 
ducer of this adulterous sex between the wife and her lover. The open 
display of this adulterous relationship is made possible because of the 
natural setting. 


The Viewer as Voyeur and the Secret of the Gaze 

Since the ways of seeing and mystical vision are central themes of this 
tale, Lacans formulation of the gaze is particularly relevant in under¬ 
standing the scopic dynamics operative in this painting. Lacans concept 
of the gaze is a reformulation of Jean-Paul Sartres phenomenological 
analysis of “the look.” Sartre noted that the subject (i.e., the one who 
is looking) realizes that the other (i.e., the object of the look) is also a 
subject. Sartre’s the-other-as-subject opens the one who is looking to 
the permanent possibility of being looked at, the seeing to being seen. 12 
Whereas Sartre conflated the look and the gaze, Lacan (particularly 
in his later works) distinguishes between the two, and argues that the 
gaze is the object of the act of looking. Lacan writes that the eye (which 
looks) is that of the subject, but the gaze is on the side of the object, the 
two never coincide. 13 The gaze is the gaze of the “Other.” This “Other” 
of Lacanian thought designates a radical alterity, an other-ness that is 
irreducible to its particular visual or textual representations. 14 This is not 
a seen gaze, but the gaze imagined in the field of the Other as Lacan 
puts it. 15 It is in this sense that Lacan speaks of the elision ( elision ) of 
the gaze or the sliding away of the subject (glissement du sujet). 16 

The difference between the look and the gaze is expressive of the dif¬ 
ference between the external form illustrated in this miniature painting 
and its inner meaning. The inner meaning that insists within the “text” 
is communicated through signifiers, but there is always a gap between 


12 Jean-Paul, Sartre, Being and Nothingness: An Essay on Phenomenological Ontology, 
trans. Hazel E. Barnes (London: Methuen, 1958), 256. 

13 Lacan, Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse , 94. 

14 For a discussion of the semiotic implications of the radical alterity of the Other 
in Lacanian thought, see Butler, Bodies that Matter, 67-72. 

15 “Ce regard que je rencontre... est, non point un regard vu, mais un regard par moi 
imagine au champ de VAutre .” Lacan, Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psycha¬ 
nalyse, 79. 

16 Lacan, Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, 72. 
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the articulation of secrets and their symbolic representation . 17 Therefore 
the secrets cannot be conclusively expressed in any language (visual or 
textual), because the lack of a definite referent in the process of sig¬ 
nification can never be overcome . 18 The radical alterity of the esoteric 
secret—i.e., the radical difference between referent and signified—makes 
it irreducible to its pictorial/textual representations and locates it on the 
side of the gaze. The esoteric secret cannot be made visible. Hence, the 
irreducibility of the gaze to any representational arrangement makes 
its signifying operations an apt analogy of the esoteric secrets that by 
nature cannot be made visible. Lacans commentator Antonio Quinet 
writes: “In addition to the world of vision, there is the realm of the 
invisible that is the register of the gaze .” 19 In other words, both the gaze 
and the secrets belong to the realm of invisible, the Unseen. This does 
not mean that the inner meaning of the text is irrevocably abstracted 
from its pictorial representation. On the contrary, the gaze conditions 
the process of the representation of the inner meaning (the secret), 
but in a paradoxical disclosure that is simultaneously a concealment as 
well. The radical alterity of the esoteric secrets is primarily due to the 
structural incompatibility between the secrets and language. Therefore 
we can draw a parallel between the incompatibility of both the gaze and 
esoteric secrets and their representation in the field of vision. We simply 
cannot know if the painter(s) of these miniature paintings was aware 
of the esoteric message of the text, and if he somehow tried to capture 
that message in his paintings. However, I contend that to the extent that 
they are influenced by the texts of the tales, which I have shown to be 
esoterically charged, these miniature paintings are arenas of the self¬ 
disclosure of esoteric secrets regardless of the artist’s intentionality. 

In the painting inspired by the tale of the woman who wanted to have 
sex with her lover, the woman and her lover are looking amorously into 
each other’s eyes, with the husband looking at them in dismay. The line 
that begins the bottom portion of the painting reads: “Hark, come down 
so that you may see there is nothing / all this illusion is from the pear 


17 I am taking both the tale and the paintings as “texts.” To borrow from Clinton and 
Simpson the miniature paintings of these tales are “hybrid” texts, combining the textual 
and the visual. See Jerome W. Clinton, and Marianna S. Simpson, “How Rustam Killed 
White Div: An Interdisciplinary Inquiry” Iranian Studies 39.2 (2006): 176. 

18 See Chapter Two. 

19 Antonio Quinet, “The Gaze as an Object,” in Reading Seminar XI: Lacans Four 
Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis, ed. Richard Feldstein, Bruce Fink, and Maire 
Jaanus (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995), 140. 
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tree” (4:3556). This line may be attributed to the wife who is taunting her 
husband to come down from the tree. But this attribution is less likely. 
If the husband actually comes down from the tree he will not find the 
scene to be a figment of his imagination caused by his own selfishness 
and egoism, he will find his wife actually engaged in intercourse with 
another man. This line, in fact the entire four lines of poetry inscribed 
at the bottom portion of the painting are addressed to the reader. It is 
Rumi himself who is admonishing the reader of the tale (or by exten¬ 
sion the viewer of its painting) to come down from “his” pear tree of 
egotism and selfishness. 20 This shift of the speaking subject is crucial 
for subtly implicating the reader/viewer in the act of looking. In other 
words, the reader/viewer is also implicated as a(nother) semiotically 
constructed subject. Therefore, the assumption of an objective position 
that can authoritatively view this painting, i.e., being the author of the 
gaze, or claim the conclusive disclosure of esoteric secrets contained 
within it, is disrupted. To repeat a term from the Lacanian cinematic 
model developed by Silverman, the projected viewer in front of this 
painting is a “spoken subject.” 21 

Entangling the viewer in the web of subjective positions invoked 
by this painting is in keeping with Lacan’s premise that the gaze is 
the gaze of the Other, i.e. it is irreducible to any subjective position. 22 
Furthermore, it suggests that the subject of our eye’s look, i.e., the 
painting, is looking back at us, the viewer who is another interpreter 
is simultaneously viewed/interpreted. To introduce another term from 
Lacan’s theory of signification, in the return of our look a tension is 
created which affects us in the same way as the “Castration Complex.” 
The Castration Complex was first formulated by Freud as the pivotal 
moment in a child’s psychosexual development when the child arrives 
at the assumption that the differences between the sexes are due to the 
female’s penis having been cut off. 23 In Lacan’s work castration refers to 
the moment when one infantile theory is replaced by a new one. More 
importantly for the purpose of this study, Lacan defines castration as 
a symbolic lack. The gaze is constitutive of this lack, which itself is 


20 We are correct to assume that in the context of the medieval Persian socio-cultural 
milieu the artist(s) as well as the readers of this poem were male. The use of the male 
gender pronoun is also justified in the contemporary context by the feminist theorists’ 
insight that seeing is a phallic act, and viewing a masculine position. 

21 Silverman, The Subject of Semiotics, 198, discussed in Chapter Three. 

22 Lacan, Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, 65-74. 

23 Freud, Standard Edition, 15:208. 
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constitutive of castration anxiety. It is in this sense that Lacan points 
to the strange contingency of the gaze. 24 

The look that is returned from the painting has two interrelated 
effects. First, it unsettles the viewer’s “voyeuristic” position, i.e., his 
scopophilic position of taking pleasure in seeing others as sexual objects 
and in the sexual act. 25 Narcissism is taking pleasure in the specular 
image of oneself, that is, the image of oneself reflected back from the 
painting. This return of the look reduces the voyeuristic viewer to 
another unstable and ever shifting subject lacking intrinsic significance, 
and reminds him of the lack which characterizes all arrangements of 
signification. The viewer may believe to be in control of his eyes look, 
however, his way of looking is always already conditioned by the text 
and its illustration—the viewer is always already viewed. Therefore it 
can be argued that the viewer too could be conceptualized as a scopic 
screen toward which the transformative gaze of the Other is ultimately 
directed. As Lacan puts it, the reader is turned into a picture. 26 

The look that is returned from the painting has a second and more 
important function, it questions its own ontological status by the self- 
referential terms inscribed in the painting as “all this illusion” (IV:3556). 
At the bottom of the painting it is Rumi’s words informing us that this 
painting is only the exterior of an “instruction” at best: “My bawdy 
( hazl ) is instruction, listen to it in seriousness / do not be taken up with 
the appearance of every person (har kas )” (4:3558). 27 It is beneficial to 


24 “Le regard ne se presente d nous que sous la forme dune etrange contingence, 
symbolique de ce que nous trouvons a I’horizon et comme butee de notre experience, a 
savoir le manque constitutif de langoisse de la castration .” Lacan, Les quatre concepts 
fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, 69-70. 

25 I have taken the term voyeurism from the influential essay by the feminist film 
critic Laura Mulvey. See her Visual and Other Pleasures (Bloomington and Indianapolis: 
Indiana University Press, 1992), 14-28. It should be noted that the concept of the gaze 
taken up by feminist film critics such as Mulvey may not necessarily correspond to 
the Lacanian formulation. On the differences between the two, see Joan Copjec, Read 
My Desire: Lacan against the Historicists (Cambridge, MA and London: MIT Press, 
1994), 15-38. 

26 Lacan writes: “... dans le champ scopique, le regard est au-dehors, je suis regarde, cest- 
a-dire je suis tableau .” See his Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, 98. 

27 “Every person” is the translation of har kas as it appears at the bottom portion 
of the painting. Nicholsons edition reads this as hazlash (instead of har kas), meaning 
“its exterior jest.” Hence Nicholsons translation: “do not thou be in pawn to (taken up 
with) its appearance of jest.” (Nicholson, Mathnawi, 4:468). It is worth noting that the 
Persian term kas, spelled k-s, could also be read as kus, meaning “vagina.” In that case, 
the line could be translated as: “do not be taken up with the appearance (exterior) of 
every vagina.” 
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conceptualize the painting as a scopic screen upon which the viewer’s 
narcissistic impulse is projected. As a scopic screen the painting stands 
as a metaphor for refracted subjectivities, like a signifier that displays its 
own lack of intrinsic significance, its own materiality and its concomitant 
“impurity” and “contamination,” to borrow from Butler. 28 As a signifier, 
the painting will communicate the secret of the text to the extent that 
it is also “contaminated constitutively” by the very materiality that the 
ideality of esoteric secrets purports to overcome. 29 Hence, the painting 
is not merely a passive recipient of the look, it resists being looked at 
(i.e., being conclusively “figured out”) by functioning as a speculum that 
reflects back the viewer’s image of the painting—very much like the text 
of the tale that could be conceptualized as a mirror with the reflective 
commentary of the author functioning like the specular image shattering 
the reader’s totalized models of meaning production. This is consistent 
with Rumi’s address to the reader elsewhere in the Mathnawi: “The image 
that you see in the mirror / it is your own image, it is not the image of 
the mirror” (2:1792). In our modern context this is conceptualized by 
Lacan as the “mirror stage,” an important stage in the process of ego 
formation. 30 The child sees an image in the mirror as a more perfect and 
idealized version of himself. Even without an actual mirror the imitative 
gestures of another child or adult function as a mirror. 

What is most important in the act of voyeurism is that it is a covert 
act that cannot be discovered. The entire project of the return of the look 
is predicated on the pretense that the voyeur’s look is never returned. 
In other words, the painting implicates the voyeuristic viewer on the 
condition that the voyeuristic act is never acknowledged, that he does 
not show that he knows that the painting knows it is being watched 31 — 
nor that the painting (i.e., the characters painted) actually looks back 
at the viewer (the characters of Persian miniature paintings hardly ever 


28 Butler, Bodies that Matter , 68. 

29 Butler, Bodies that Matter , 68. 

30 For an explanation of the mirror stage, see Evans, Lacanian Psychoanalysis , 
114-116, 190. 

31 Here I am particularly influenced by Lacans analysis of Merleau-Ponty’s speculum 
mundi. Lacan writes that at the level of the phenomenal experience of contemplation, 
the quality of being all-seeing (la qualite de Vomnivoyant) is to be found in a womans 
satisfaction in knowing that she is being looked at, on the condition that one does not 
show her that one knows that she knows (a condition quon ne le lui montre pas)” See 
Lacan, Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, 71; also see Merleau-Ponty, 
Phenomenologie de la perception , 225-228. 
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look directly at the viewer). This dissimulation of the returned look that 
conceals itself in the pretense of not-showing that it is looking back, 
and not being acknowledged as a returned look, is most conducive to 
the significatory efficacy of the gaze. To use Lacanian terminology, it 
“circumscribes” the viewer, and makes him “the spectacle of the world,” 
but without ever showing it. 32 The covert return of the look, then, is 
more significant than simply observing that one is being observed. Like 
the pretense of the secretiveness of sexual voyeurism, it is a way of sus¬ 
taining the stealthiness of the ongoing re/turn of the look, to keep what 
is going on happening through a concealment that hides even its own 
dissimulation. 33 It is in this stealthy dissimulation that can be uncovered 
only by another dissimulation, which is itself a dis/covering of that which 
must remain covered, that the esoteric secret of this miniature painting 
is suspended. In other words, in this miniature painting the secret that 
is communicated in the pretense of not-showing is the eluding mystical 
knowledge in the tale. This is analogous to Lacans concept of the radical 
break between the signifiers and the signified, the meaning of which 
is always “sliding” and shifting “under the signifier.” 34 That which due 
to its radical alterity is paradoxically transmitted in its elision is what 
the Sufis call the secret. 

Lacan defines the gaze as that which “slips” and “eludes” in our rela¬ 
tion to things when this relation is constituted by the way of vision. 35 
The itinerary of the secret, its structuring effects upon the process of 
signification and its irreducibility to a single arrangement of significa¬ 
tion, parallel that of the gaze. In the scopic field of vision the secret is 
no other than the gaze. Expressed in Sufi terminology, the painting is a 
veil that simultaneously reveals and conceals the inner meaning of the 
text. It is not in the intentionality of the phenomenological experience 
(that is, between that which has been made visible in this miniature 
painting and that which by nature remains invisible) that we look for 
the inner meaning, but in the difference between the look and the 


32 Lacan, Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, 71. 

33 In formulating this sentence I am influenced by the notion of “the eye of the 
camera” as conceptualized by Susan Sontag. See her On Photography (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin, 1979), 11-12. 

34 Lacan, Scrits: A Selection , 154. 

35 “Dans notre rapport aux choses, tel quil est constitue par la voie de la vision, et 
ordonne dans les figures de la representation, quelque chose glisse, passe, se transmet, 
detage en etage, pouryetre toujours a quelque degre elude—cst f a qui sappelle le regard .” 
Lacan, Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, 70. 
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gaze—the latter simultaneously exceeding and conditioning the opera¬ 
tions of the former. 

As the bearer of differential signification the painting functions as an 
arena of “intractability” and “contestability” that sustains the function 
of the gaze. 36 It is interesting that a scopic drive is the central theme 
of this painting displayed by the husband on the tree top—or perhaps 
even by the viewer of the painting. In his discussion of the gaze Lacan 
suggests that the scopic drive should be added to the list of drives. 37 As 
noted in Chapter Two, drives are unsatisfied needs that emerge through 
demand (i.e., demand is an articulation of need), and because they 
remain unsatisfied they turn into desire. Desire is thus not a relation to 
an object, but a relation to a lack recognized only when it is articulated 
in language. In this sense, desire is an apt analogy for esoteric secrets. If 
the scopic drive could be added to the list of drives, as Lacan suggests, 
then we can argue that the gaze is a rendition of desire in the scopic 
field of vision. This is further supported by Lacans statement: “desire 
is the desire of the Other,” 38 which parallels his formulation that the 
gaze is the gaze of the other. 39 We could say that the gaze is the gaze 
of desire. 

In this miniature painting we are invited, indeed summoned, to focus 
on the painting. The task of the viewer of this painting is not to decipher 
the secret based on its external form but to liberate the looking from the 
narrow parameters of forms—hence Rumi’s caveat that one should not 
be taken up with the external form of this tale (IV:3558). In Lacanian 
terms we only have the signifiers, that is, the literal or superficial aspect 
of the painting to contend with. Hence, the denouncement of a super¬ 
ficial interpretation is not the denouncement of the visible sense of the 
painting. The visible sense can be distinguished from the inner meaning, 
but the reciprocal link between the two is indissoluble. To use Rumis 
own imagery from the tale, we are told that when we come down from 
this pear tree, our thoughts, eyes, and words will no longer be distorted 
(IV:3563). God’s mercy will “transform” our vision and the tree, which 
now becomes like the Burning Bush (IV:3570). As RumI reminds us this 
transformation is not a small matter, it is something that the Prophet 
Muhammad himself asked for from the Lord (IV:3567). The tree, or our 


36 Butler, Bodies that Matter , 93-95. 

37 Lacan, Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse , 74. 

38 Lacan, Ecrits, 628. 

39 Lacan, Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, 79. 
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eyes, and our narcissistic ocular desires are not discarded, they are first 
acknowledged, and then displaced by another kind of tree, a symbolic 
tree that occasions another mode of vision. This is the transformation 
of the scopophilic pleasure in looking (that of the voyeuristic husband, 
or the viewer) and being looked at (that of the exhibitionist wife) into 
a mystical vision. This could be interpreted as the transformation of 
the look into the gaze. 

In the same vein, the external form of the painting is not to be 
discarded. Most interestingly, that which was taking place beneath the 
tree, i.e., the adulterous sexual affair, will not be discarded either. Ruml 
writes: “Beneath its shade all your needs will be fulfilled / such is the 
Divine alchemy” (IV:3572). In the second last line of the tale, which is 
the climax of the story, Ruml continues: “(Now) that selfishness ( manl ) 
and the existence of yours will be lawful / because you will behold in it 
the attributes of God Almighty” (IV:3573). 40 “It” in this line could refer 
to the tree, now transformed into the Burning Bush, or it could refer to 
the selfishness and existence of the viewer, now transformed into a mys¬ 
tic. Therefore, this line could be interpreted as: it is in the transformed 
selfish existence of the viewer that the Divine attributes are reflected. 
The “double-mirroring” effect discussed in Chapter Four is particularly 
relevant here: once transformed, the narcissistic specular image of the 
viewer reflected back from the painting, itself acts like a speculum; 
it reflects the Divine attributes back into an ocular field of visionary 
experience in which these attributes are re/produced (i.e., reflected). 


“The Woman who Discovered her Maidservant 
Having Improper Relations with an Ass” 

Another bawdy tale of the Mathnawi that provides the theme of the 
second miniature painting of this manuscript is the tale of the slave 
girl who satisfied her sexual urges with a donkey (V:1333-1429). 41 The 
miniature depiction of this tale shows the slave girl, painted dark- 
skinned, in the sexual act beneath the donkey. The stool upon which 
the text informs us that the slave girl props herself up during the sexual 
act is not painted. The focus of this painting is the moment when the 
scopophilic desire of the mistress is translated into her intense sexual 


40 I wonder whether a purposeful pun is not intended with the use of the word manl , 
meaning “selfishness,” which could also mean “semen.” 

41 Discussed in Chapter Three. 





The Woman who Discovered her Maidservant Having Improper Rel; 
with an Ass (British Library, Department of Oriental Manuscripts and Pi 
Books, Masnavi Manuscript, add. 27263, f. 298b). 
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urges as she views her slave girl is engaged in the sexual act. 42 Only the 
first six lines of the tale are incorporated into the bottom half of the 
illustration, on the top portion the seven concluding lines of the previ¬ 
ous tale are reproduced. The introduction to the tale is summarized and 
only the title of the tale and a prophetic saying ( hadlth ) are reproduced 
in Arabic. It reads: “Every deficient person is cursed, meaning, every 
deficient insight and understanding is accursed; for those deficient in 
respect of the outward eye are forgiven [lit. are the objects of Divine 
mercy) and are not accursed.” Then a verse from the Qur an is quoted: 
“Recite (the verse): There is no blame on the blind” (Qur an 24:61). 


The Gaze and the Phallus 

In this miniature, just as the previous one, it is the ways of seeing and 
mystical vision that are foregrounded. What is looked at in this painting 
is the slave girl engaged in the sexual act with the donkey. The penis of 
the donkey is the object of the look, it distracts from the inner meaning 
of this tale opened only to those with true insight and understanding. 
The penis fulfills its function of signifying all that distracts from the 
inner meaning by upholding a fetishistic visual presence. Mystical 
insight is not “seeing” the secret, for that which can be seen is not the 
secret; authentic insight (the disclosure of secrets) is granted only by 
God, just as in the previous tale RumI notes that it is God’s mercy that 
will “transform” our vision and the tree. The donkey’s penis, function¬ 
ing as a fetish, is painted closely under his belly and is inscribed in the 
accompanying text. 

As much as the penis is associated with the look (only the penis can be 
seen in the act of looking), the phallus as the signifier of esoteric secrets 
is linked to and is animated by a radical alterity that we may designate as 
the gaze. It can be argued that the phallus is the privileged signifier of the 
gaze. The difference between the penis and the phallus is the difference 
between the secret of this tale and its external form depicted in its min¬ 
iature painting. In other words, a phallocentric esotericism in which the 


42 Although here it is attributed to the mistress, in Lacanian theory desire is gender¬ 
less. See Bowie, Lacan, 141-142. In this painting the spectator is female, but as noted 
earlier it is possible to read the subjective position of the spectator as exclusively male, 
as has been argued by feminist film theorists. However, the gender of any subjective 
position (viewer or viewed) as well as the compulsory heterosexuality that is rehearsed 
in this tale is unraveled by the operation of the genderless gaze in the scopic field. 
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phallus functions as an esoteric symbol is operative in the painting of 
this tale too. The phallus, of course, cannot be depicted, that which is 
depicted is the penis. This phallocentric esotericism could be extended 
to the phallic symbolism of the tree in the first miniature painting. In 
that painting the tree is the locus of Divine manifestation upon which 
the mystic sees the Divine attributes reflected when it is differentially 
signified as the Burning Bush (IV:3573). Attributing phallic properties 
to the tree is possible because of the fundamental transferability of the 
phallus. As Butler has pointed out, the phallus is not affirmed as the 
“prototype” or “idealized property” of the penis: “Indeed, the phallus 
is neither the imaginary construction of the penis nor the symbolic 
valence for which the penis is a partial approximation.” 43 It is not far 
fetched to theorize that in these phallocentric paintings and passages, 
where vision as a spiritual mode of perception is privileged, the ultimate 
object of the mystics vision is the veiled phallus. 

The painting of the slave girl and the donkey too implicates the viewer 
in the ways of viewing by the inscription in the middle of the painting 
that every deficient insight and understanding is accursed. This is con¬ 
sistent with the text of the tale, which concludes with a direct address to 
the reader, who has become the interpreter only by reading the external 
form of this tale (V:1429). It is interesting that in this miniature painting 
it is the “primal scene” (the scene containing the secrets) in which the 
mistress looking at the slave girl having sex with the donkey is depict¬ 
ed. 44 However, the gourd is not painted. It appears that the artist has 
intended to capture the precise moment when the mistress makes the 
fatal mistake of seeing the penis but not the gourd. In other words, we 
are viewing the scene from the perspective of the mistress. The viewer, 
too, cannot see the “fine point” of the gourd, suggesting that this is the 
moment when the reader too could be repeating the mistake of the 
mistress. Since this painting does not contain the gourd, it is indeed 
a veil, an arena of intractability and contestability in which one veil 
may be rent by another. Neither of the positions of viewing contains 
the secret, but each one of them alludes to its symbolic displacement, 
each one of them is a veil that reveals and conceals. The disclosure of 
the esoteric secret that insists in this painting is forever deferred in the 
repetition of difference in the subjective positions of viewing. 


43 Butler, Bodies that Matter , 62. 

44 Lacans conceptualization of the primal scene was discussed in Chapter Three. 
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The external form of the tale depicted in this painting, just like the 
one discussed above, is neither to be discarded nor to be taken as the 
referent in the process of meaning production. The secret continually 
slips under the signifiers depicted in this painting, or between the subjec¬ 
tive positions of viewing scripted therein. The tension that is generated 
in the differential structure of interrelationships deflects signification 
away from the external form of these tales and orients it toward the 
process of representation (of the inner meaning) itself. Foregrounding 
and revoking the demand for the inner meaning in terms of undisguised 
scopophilic desire, variable voyeurism and/or mutable narcissism show 
that the representational strategies of these illustrations both deflect and 
incite the structuring effect of the gaze. They deflect the gaze (conceal the 
secret) when the viewer is engrossed by their external forms, and incite 
it (reveal the secret) when the viewer becomes aware of the subjective 
positions of looking, including his own. The important point is that 
these two paintings cannot incite the gaze except when they deflect it, 
which means they cannot deflect it except when they incite it. 


Conclusion 

The urge to extort the inner meaning of these paintings in a conclusive 
moment, which will effectively reduce the process of meaning produc¬ 
tion to an event, may as well be fetishistically satisfied with looking 
at the occurrence of the adulterous affair beneath the pear tree or the 
sexual act between the slave girl and the donkey. That is to say, the 
need for a full disclosure of secrets may as well be fulfilled through a 
reductionist and literal interpretation occasioned by the viewing of the 
external form of the painting with ones eye. Surely it is no coincidence 
that illicit sexual activity outside the normative boundaries provides the 
motif of these two paintings. It is the libidinal force of an adulterous 
relationship that in the first painting is linked to “seeing falsely,” and a 
relationship of bestiality in the second painting that is linked to “defi¬ 
cient insight.” The link between deficient and illusory insights and the 
sexual satisfaction through unmapped and distorted forms of sexuali¬ 
ties provides an analogy for the demands for a culminating moment 
of disclosure of secrets. This is in consonance with the use of an erotic 
motif in the Mathnawi, where, distinguished from the consummative 
sexual act, eroticism may be defined as a mode of relationality predi¬ 
cated on the indefinite deferral of consummation. Borrowing a phrase 
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from Daryl Ogden, the gaze of desire could be articulated as “the gaze 
of unconsummated desire.” 45 

These paintings are visual interpretations of the texts. They could be 
viewed as signifiers/veils that distract the viewer and conceal the con¬ 
tent of secrecy. The materiality of the representational arrangements in 
these paintings is the site where the radical alterity of the Unseen world 
of esoteric secrets, that unbridgeable gap between the signifier and the 
signified, is negotiated. 46 However, as signifiers/veils they also reveal. 
Insofar as they are linked to the symbolic representational order that 
is operative in the text, indications of the symbolic displacement of the 
secrets that insist in these paintings can be discerned. Therefore these 
paintings do signify the esoteric secret of the texts, but to the extent 
that they inevitably convolute and conceal them by the materiality of 
their representational forms. As Butler argues: “The materiality of the 
signifier will signify only to the extent that it is impure, contaminated 
by the ideality of the differentiating relations, the tacit structuring of a 
linguistic context that is illimitable in principle.” 47 

In this visual context, the phallus is the signifier of the gaze, and the 
gaze is a translation of the secrets in the scopic field. The signifying 
operations of the gaze indicate that esoteric secrets cannot be visu¬ 
ally represented, but their presence can be intimated as they animate 
a system of signification such as these two tales and the miniature 
paintings inspired by them. In these two miniature paintings the gaze 
structures the process of representation while, like a mirror, prompting 
the viewers to recognize their own positions of subjectivity. Whether 
textually inscribed, or graphically represented, the secret can never be 
fully captured in any arrangement of signification, every presentation 
of it is a re-presentation. That which can be voyeuristically seen (i.e., 
concretely and conclusively defined), or fetishistically made visible to 
the external eye is not the secret and the object of the gaze, because 
the object of the (mystical) gaze is the non-objectifiable (veiled) phal¬ 
lus. Its presence, however, can be perceived when the external forms 
(textual or graphic) are redeemed in favor of a representational order 
that discloses esoteric secrets only when it conceals them. 


45 Daryl Ogden, The Language of the Eyes: Science, Sexuality, and Female Vision 
in English Literature and Culture, 1690-1927 (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 2005), 67. 

46 See Chapter Two. 

47 Butler, Bodies that Matter, 68. 
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The vulgar words and bawdy tales in the Mathnawi are elements of 
Persian literary culture. However, they have been marginalized and 
often omitted in the commentaries. It is through the mechanisms of 
marginalization and omission that a signifying system promotes its own 
status to the level of complete, originary and universal, and excludes 
other interpretive possibilities. These totalizing practices aim at achiev¬ 
ing an imaginary sublimation of certain bodies (social, discursive, or 
a particular body of interpretation) as coherent, self-subsisting, and 
autonomous entities. Rumi’s inclusion of these passages is partly aimed 
at subverting the totalizing maneuvers of signification, while renounc¬ 
ing the imaginary sublimation of external forms. At times, he literalizes 
the erroneously sublimated bodies through the use of the vulgar and 
the bawdy. 

Rumi’s inclusion of vulgar words and parts of the body in the 
Mathnawi is not motivated by an egalitarian intention of conferring 
agency upon that which has been omitted, marginalized, or repressed. 
At issue here is the veiled representation of the unrepresentable through 
a differential structure of signification that produces variable systems of 
signification. A totalized position of interpretation predictably produces 
sameness, coherence, and unity, which in semiotic terms is tantamount 
to closure in the process of signification, and in Lacanian terms to an 
imaginary orientation. A differential structure of interpretation, on 
the other hand, thrives on the lack of a definite referent in the process 
of symbolic signification that perpetually defers the full disclosure 
of secrets. What is privileged in the representational strategies in the 
Mathnawi is the Unseen or the Divine presence, not any one interpre¬ 
tive modality, particularly not an absolutizing one. Irreducible to any 
symbolic representation, the secret remains unrepresentable, its content 
unknowable. Only the symbolic evidence of the secret’s textual move¬ 
ment, its insistence in the process of signification can be intimated. The 
process of interpretation of secrets, hence, remains an open system of 
signification. 

The awareness of the presence of vulgar words and bawdy material 
in the Mathnawi, which presumably does not conform to the demands 
and set norms of mystical traditions, implies a certain limitation of our 
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knowledge of the poetics of Persian mystical poetry. The existence of 
these categories in the midst of one of the most celebrated Persian mysti¬ 
cal texts points to the contingent nature of the boundaries that separate 
the mystical from the non-mystical. In their reluctance to concede to 
the esoteric significance of the pornographic tales, the conventional 
models of interpreting the Mathnawi limit communicative modes of 
esotericism to particular regulating arrangements of signification that 
structure Persian mystical poetry. These models resist admitting vulgar 
words, explicit sexual imagery, and most importantly, a phallocentric 
dimension into the category of esoteric symbols. However, Rumi con¬ 
siders all aspects of creation from a mystical dimension and in their 
potential for communicating esoteric significances. Hence, the inclusion 
of coarse language and bawdy tales in the Mathnawi does not create 
tension in the mystical flow of the text, but generates its own mystical 
flow that must be understood on its own terms. 

Coarse language and bawdy tales do upset the rigid boundaries that 
separate the categories of mystical and non-mystical. The non-mystical 
can thus no longer be viewed as the opposite of the sublime, or as defi¬ 
cient and distasteful, or, at best, a derivative of the mystical. Instead of a 
binary approach that searches for the presence of deeper meaning only 
in the subjective certitude of structural opposition between mystical and 
non-mystical, the bawdy tales in the Mathnawi initiate a consideration 
of the presence of the Unseen (i.e., the secret) in all aspects of cultur¬ 
ally contingent symbolic systems. This consideration must be extended 
to the two miniature paintings of the two specific bawdy tales. They 
may be categorized as “pornographic,” if the text that inspired them is 
viewed as non-mystical, or they may be appreciated for their mystical 
significance as visual commentaries of the esoteric tales. Instances of 
that which has been categorized as non-mystical, vulgar and bawdy in 
the Mathnawi demonstrate that these formations belong to the matrix 
of cultural symbolic systems. Through the hermeneutical approach of an 
esoteric master like Rumi they can be utilized to critique and unsettle 
totalizing models of signification that are necessarily contextually con¬ 
ditioned. In other words, they are veils over the subject through which 
other veils of subjectivity can be dislodged. 

The secret is ceaselessly bound to the symbolic systems of significa¬ 
tion that in their differential modes of relationality reveal the secret in 
its concealment. Among the multiplicity of symbolic systems operative 
in the Mathnawi is a phallocentric mode of signification, where the 
phallus functions as an esoteric symbol. Lacans theory of signification, 
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which focuses on the phallus as the privileged signifies is most relevant 
to an understanding of the structuring influence of the phallus in the 
phallocentric passages in the Mathnawi. 

As a product (and producer) of its androcentric cultural context, the 
Mathnawi privileges male experience in all arrangements of signification 
structured by the phallus. This may be attributed to the emphatically 
monotheistic orientation of Islam that provides its religious interpre¬ 
tive framework. Wolfson’s “modified contextualism” highlights a similar 
interplay of an androcentric cultural context and structural religious 
underpinnings in the medieval kabbalistic sources that shape the 
mystical experiences of the Kabbalists. We avoid the pitfalls of cultural 
relativism and structural essentialism by considering this interplay. This 
consideration facilitates the recognition of the multiplicity of mystical 
experiences in different traditions, or even within the same tradition (for 
example, Rumi’s phallocentric esotericism is unique within the medieval 
Persian mystical tradition), while underscoring similarities that can be 
discerned in a typology of comparative mystical experiences. Hence, 
in the specific case of phallocentric esotericism that is shown to be 
operative in the Mathnawi and the Zohar, we can meaningfully speak 
of a comparative phenomenology of mysticism. This conclusion has 
significant bearing on the entire project of this study, that “phallocen¬ 
tric” is not an arbitrary label generated by Lacan’s theory of signification 
applied randomly to a few textual similarities that only nominally link 
different epistemologies. Similar to the Zohar, phallocentric esotericism 
in the Mathnawi is related to its overwhelmingly androcentric cultural 
context as well as the monotheistic ontological structure of Islam and 
its scripture, the Qur’an. The methodology provides a sophisticated 
conceptual tool for the articulation of the fact that Ruml’s vulgar words 
and bawdy tales in the Mathnawi are not “distasteful” and “non-mystical,” 
but replete with esoteric significance. 

The Mathnawi offers cognitive formations for de-centering the sub¬ 
jective positions that necessarily emerge within culturally constituted 
ideational matrices. Precisely because they are culturally constituted, 
these subjective positions are unstable and variable. As a result, the 
Mathnawi problematizes itself by offering diverse and often paradoxi¬ 
cal symbolic resources for subjective transformation. Therefore, it is 
always possible to speak of alternative or provisional interpretations of 
the Mathnawi that are capable of adjusting their subjective positions 
along the continuum of an ongoing process of signification. This pro¬ 
cess of signification can never be reduced to a single interpretation or a 
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particular norm. In fact, the “norm” itself, in conformity to which a 
traditional perspective maybe defined, is an interpretation and subject 
to the semiotic limitations of the process of meaning production. Thus, 
in speaking of an interpretation of secrets, we may correctly speak of 
a disclosure-in-process. 

Whether erotic or esoteric, vulgar or sublime, Rumls goal remains the 
veiled disclosure of secrets through a sustained strategy of reinterpret¬ 
ing the content while hinting at the context, or through a continuous 
journey (process) of self-knowledge. In this journey of re-cognition, what 
precisely the secret is has less relevance than its signifying effects. These 
effects entail subjective transformation and re-constructing knowledge 
that one already possesses, or guiding to where one has already been. 
In other words, it is not the veils of the secret that are rent, but the 
veils of the subjective self. Articulated differently, the signifying effects 
of the secret amount to effecting an encounter between the Symbolic 
and the Real. In this encounter, the “other,” i.e., the created, is effaced, 
that which remains is the Real, the Creator, the only ontologically real 
being. Paradoxically, the Real remains only in Symbolic form, which 
means the Symbolic was always already the Real. 

The bawdy passages and pornographic tales in the Mathnawl consti¬ 
tute that which has been deemed deficient and derivative, hence, their 
esoteric significance have generally been overlooked. However, as I have 
shown in this study, an appreciation of the full range of Rumi’s symbol¬ 
izing practices must include the communicative association between 
that which has been overlooked, yet not erased (i.e., the pornographic 
tales and bawdy passages), and that which has been memorialized as the 
“Qur an in Persian.” It is hoped that this book will make a methodologi¬ 
cal contribution to the broader field of Iranian and Sufi Studies. 
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APPENDIX ONE 


TRANSLATION OF THE TALE OF THE SLAVE GIRL 
WHO SATISFIED HER SEXUAL URGES WITH HER 
MISTRESS’S DONKEY (MATHNAWlV: 1333-1429) 


The story of the slave girl who satisfied her sexual urges with her mis¬ 
tress’s donkey, having trained it like goat and bear to engage in sexual 
intercourse in the manner of men. She would put a gourd on the don¬ 
key’s penis, so that it would not pass beyond a certain measurement. 
The mistress learned of the intercourse, but not the detail of the gourd. 
She sent the slave girl far away under a pretext, coupled with the don¬ 
key without the gourd and perished shamefully. The slave girl returned 
inopportunely and lamented: “O my dear and bright eye, you saw the 
penis but not the gourd, you saw the manliness but not the other.” Every 
deficient person is cursed, which means every [spiritual] insight and 
understanding which is deficient is cursed; because if otherwise, then 
those who are deficient in their external eye are forgiven by God and 
not cursed. Read: “There is no blame on the blind,” 1 God has removed 
the blame, the curse, the reproach, and the anger [from them], 

1333 A slave girl threw a donkey upon herself 

out of excessive sexual desire and harmful overindulgence 

1334 She had made that male donkey accustomed to intercourse 
the donkey had learned the way of men’s copulation 

1335 She had made a gourd as an implement 

she would place it on his penis for the sake of moderation 

1336 That poor thing would place the gourd on his penis 

so only half of the penis would enter at the time of penetration 

1337 If all of the ass’s penis would go inside her 

that uterus and that intestine would be destroyed 


Quran 24:61, and 48:17. 
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1338 The donkey started to become thin and the mistress 
remained clueless as to why this donkey became [thin] like a hair 

1339 She showed that donkey to all the horseshoe makers 
[to find out] what the cause of its thinness was 

1340 No cause became apparent in the donkey 
no one informed the mistress of its secret 

1341 She became more zealous in her investigation 

with every moment she became more adept in her investigation 

1342 One’s soul must be a slave of earnestness 

for one will find what is one earnestly seeking 

1343 [Once] when she investigated the donkey’s whereabouts 
she saw that little narcissus laying under the donkey 

1344 She saw what was happening through a crack in the door 
that sight astonished the old woman very much 

1345 The donkey was copulating with that slave girl 

with intelligence and in the custom of men with women 

1346 Jealousy overcame her and she said: “How is this possible? 

I am more deserving [of this], since the donkey is my property.” 

1347 The donkey had become refined and trained 

the table was ready and the light had already been lit 

1348 She pretended she had not seen anything and knocked on the 
house door 

“O slave girl how long will you still sweep the house?” 

1349 By way of covering up her real intention she was saying this: 
“O slave girl I have returned, open the door.” 

1350 She (the mistress) remained silent and said nothing 
she concealed the secret for the sake of her own desire 

1351 So the slave girl hid all the gadgets of corruption 
and came forth and opened the door 

1352 She presented a sour face with teary eyes 

and pressed her lips against each other, meaning “I am fasting.” 
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1353 In her hand a soft broom as if saying 

“I was sweeping the house on account of its unpleasant smell.” 

1354 When she opened the door with a broom in her hand 
the mistress of the house murmured: “What a master 

1355 you made this sour face and a broom in your hand, 
why is that donkey removed from the fodder? 

1356 Halfway through the job and angry, with his penis jumping up 
and down both eyes toward the door awaiting you.” 

1357 She murmured this and concealed it from the slave girl 

for the time being she cherished her like those without crime 

1358 After that she told her to put her veil on 

“Go and take a message from me to such a house 

1359 Say such and do such and such.” 

I have summed up the way women go on and on, the tale of 
women, 

1360 You grasp the essence of my meaning... 

When she sent that old woman away, 

1361 She was so joyful from the intoxication of her lust, 
she shut the door and then said: 

1362 “I found privacy, I will raise my voice in praise 

I am free of all these [petty] legal considerations.” 

1363 Out of joy that womans vagina became a nightingale 
restless and enflamed with lust for the donkey 

1364 What a vagina (lit. what a “goat”), that its sexual urges have lead 
her astray 

It is not difficult to lead a heedless person astray 

1365 Inclination to sexual urges makes the heart dumb and blind 
so that the donkey would appear as Joseph, fire as light 

1366 How many people totally drunk on the fire (of lust) and in search 
of fire, consider themselves the absolute light 

1367 Unless a servant of God or God’s appeal 

would turn a page for him and bring him in keeping with His path 
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1368 So that he may know that that fiery image 

is nothing but a borrowed thing in the spiritual path 

1369 Sexual urges make ugly things appear good 

There is nothing worse than sexual urges among the pitfalls of 
the path 

1370 They (sexual urges) disgraced a thousand good names, 
baffled a hundred thousand intelligent people 

1371 Since they (her sexual urges) caused a donkey to appear as Joseph 
what would that Jew cause Joseph to appear as? 

1372 Their enchantment made dung appear as honey to you 

at the time of battle what will it (sexual lust) make honey appear as? 

1373 Sexual urges are from eating, so eat less, 
or get married and run away from evil 

1374 When you eat, it will drag you toward the unlawful, 
out of necessity (when) there is income, there is expense 

1375 Therefore marriage is like “There is no power and no.. ,” 2 
so the demon may not throw you into calamity 

1376 Since you are greedy for eating, hurry and marry, 
otherwise the cat comes and snatches the fat [of the meat] 

1377 Quickly put a heavy load (a severe discipline) upon the jerky 
donkey before it lays a grievous load upon you 

1378 You do not know the effect of fire as cold 3 

so do not come around fire with such knowledge 

1379 If you do not have the knowledge of pot and fire 
the flames will not allow pot and soup to last 

1380 Water (or dignity) must be present and skill (or culture) too 
so that the boiling cauldron may cook safely 

1381 If you do not know the science of the blacksmith 
your beard and hair will burn if you go there 


2 An allusion to the Arabic formula: “There is no power and no strength save in God.” 

3 An allusion to the story of Abraham in the Qur an (21:69) where the fire into which 
he was thrown became cold for him. 
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1382 That woman closed the door and dragged in the donkey 
happily, of necessity she tasted the punishment 

1383 She dragged it into the middle of the house 

and lay on her back (impatiently) under that male donkey 

1384 That very same stool that she saw her slave girl on, 

that old slut used in order that she might get her satisfaction 

1385 The donkey got an erection and thrust violently in her 

(on account of seeing) the ass’s cock a fire was kindled in her 

1386 The donkey had become well-trained, it pressed into the mistress 
up to the testicles, the mistress died immediately 

1387 Her liver was torn from the injury of the ass’s penis 
the intestines were torn one from the other 

1388 That woman did not utter a word and died immediately 
the stool fell to one side and the woman to the other 

1389 The house became full of blood, the woman upside down 
She died and gave her life scandalously 

1390 A bad death with a hundred disgraces, o father 
have you ever seen a martyr of the ass’s penis? 

1391 You hear the “torment of disgrace” from [the sayings of] the Prophet 
do not sacrifice your life in such shame 

1392 Know that your carnal soul is like a beast of burden, a male donkey 
being under it [s control] is more disgraceful than that [woman’s 
fate] 

1393 If you die in selfish egoism for the sake of the carnal soul 
you must know that indeed you are like that woman 

1394 He gives our carnal soul the external form of a donkey 
because one’s external from corresponds to the internal character 

1395 This is the divulgence of the secrets on Judgment Day 
by God, run away from the donkey-like body 

1396 God, may He be Exalted, warned the unbelievers of the fire, 
the Unbelievers said: “Fire is better than dishonor.” 

1397 He said: “No, that fire (of lust) is the root of all disgraces.” 

Like this fire that destroyed this woman 
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1398 Out of greed she did not eat her piece in a measured way 
The morsel of bad death choked her throat 

1399 You eat measured pieces o you greedy man 
Even if the morsel is sweet and confection 

1400 God has given to the balance 4 a tongue 
go read this from the chapter Rahman 5 

1401 Do not quit this balance because of your greed 
greed and avarice are the enemy that leads you astray 

1402 Greed seeks all and it comes from all/eating 

do not worship greed, o you Radish son of Radish 

1403 As the slave girl was going she was saying (to herself): 

“O mistress, you sent the master away 

1404 if you want to perform a task without master 
you will ignorantly lose your life 

1405 O you who has stolen an incomplete knowledge from me 
you were ashamed to ask about the condition of the donkey (or 
the snare).” 

1406 If the bird had picked grain from the harvest 

then no rope (of the snare) would have fallen on her neck either 

1407 Eat less grain and do not do so much mending 
when you read “Eat,” also read “Do not waste” 6 

1408 If you do not eat grains you do not fall into a trap 

(the way you can achieve it) is by having knowledge and con¬ 
tentment, Goodbye. 

1409 The wise would eat bounty from this world, not sorrow 
the ignorant remains deprived and in disappointment 

1410 Because the rope of the snare falls upon their neck 
eating grains became forbidden to all of them 


4 An allusion to Quran 55:7-9—“And He raised the heaven high, and placed the 
balance ( mlzan , lit. ‘scale’). So that you may not transgress in balance. And you maintain 
the measure with justice and do not cut short in the scale.” 

5 Chapter 55 of the Quran. 

6 Quran 7:31. 
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1411 When would an ensnared bird eat grain? 

Grain tastes like poison in the snare if the bird is eating it 

1412 A heedless bird eats grain from the trap 

like these commoners ensnared by this world 

1413 The really smart and knowledgeable falcon birds 
have kept themselves away from the grains 

1414 For the grain in the trap is poison 

blind is the bird that seeks grain in the snare 

1415 The owner of the snare slaughtered the stupid ones 
and dragged the clever ones to gatherings 

1416 For meat could come from the stupid ones 

and from the clever ones sound and moans and cries 

1417 The slave girl returned and from the crack of the door 
she saw the mistress dead under the donkey 

1418 She said: “You stupid mistress, what was this 
if the master showed you a design?” 

1419 “You saw the external appearance (of it), but its secret remained 
hidden from you 

you opened shop before becoming master 

1420 the penis appeared to you as honeycomb and confection 
why did you not see that gourd, you greedy one?” 

1421 Or when you became drowned in love for the donkey 
that gourd remained hidden from your eyesight 

1422 You saw the external form of the art from the master 
so happily you picked up mastership 

1423 Many a hypocrite and unaware person 

has not seen anything of the path of the true men except the 
wool cloth 

1424 Many an impudent (cheeky) person from a bit of craft 

has not learned from the kings (mystics) except talk and boasting 

1425 Every Sufi (false or not) carries a staff in his hand as if (saying): 
“I am Moses.” 

Blows on foolish people as if (to say): “I am Jesus.” 
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1426 Woe to that Day 7 that the touchstone 

would demand from you the authenticity of the sincere ones 

1427 Finally from the (real) master inquire about the remainder 
or (about) the greedy ones who are all blind and dumb 

1428 You sought everything, but remained behind everyone 
this herd of idiots is the prey of wolves 

1429 Having heard of the external form you became the interpreter 
(commentator), 

like parrots, unaware of your own speech. 


7 A reference to the Judgment Day. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE TALE OF THE PRANKSTER WHO 
DONNED THE VEIL AND SAT AMONG WOMEN DURING A 
RELIGIOUS GATHERING (MATHNAWl V:3325-3350) 


3325 There was a preacher, well versed in speech, 
under whose pulpit men and women assembled 

3326 A prankster went to hear him, donning veil and face covering 
and sat down unnoticed among the women 

3327 Someone asked the preacher in secret 

“Does the presence of pubic hair invalidate ritual prayer?” 

3328 The preacher replied, “If the pubic hair is too long 

its [presence] during ritual prayer is regarded as objectionable” 

3329 “Shave it off either with a depilatory or a razor, 
so that your prayer may be perfect & seemly” 

3330 The questioner asked, “How long must it be 
before it invalidates my prayer?” 

3331 [The preacher] answered: “If it becomes longer than a grain of 
barley it is incumbent upon you to shave it off” 

3332 The prankster turned to [the woman next to him] and said, 
“Quick, sister, check the length of my pubic hair!” 

3333 “For the sake of God, stretch out your hand 

[and feel] whether it fits the objectionable category” 

3334 The woman put her hand into the mans trousers 
and his penis collided with her hand 

3335 Right at that moment she uttered a loud scream 
whereupon the preacher remarked: “My discourse has touched 
her heart!” 

3336 [The prankster] retorted: “It did not touch her heart, it touched 
her hand! 

Woe if it had touched her heart, o wise one!” 
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3337 A bit [of it, i.e., the divine secret] touched the hearts of [Pha¬ 
raoh’s] magicians 

[when Moses’] rod and hand became as one before them 

3338 O mystic, if you take the staff away from an old man 

he will hurt more than did that group [of magicians] on account 
of [the amputation of] their hands and feet 

3339 Their cry of “There is no hurt” 81 reached the heavens 

[they said to Pharaoh]: “Lo, cut [them off], for the soul is liber¬ 
ated as a result of such pain.” 

3340 We have come to know that we are not our body 
(it is) beyond the body that we touch God 

3341 Fortunate is he who knows his [true] essence 

he has built [for himself] a palace in the serenity of eternity 

3342 A child cries after treats 

but for the one with intellect these are trifles 

3343 For the heart, the body is just like these treats 

[but] how can a child attain the knowledge possessed by [spiri¬ 
tual] men? 

3344 Whoever is veiled is indeed a child 

A true man is he who is beyond all doubt 

3345 If a man is defined (only) by beard and testicles, 
then every goat has beard and hair aplenty! 

3346 Such a goat is a bad leader 

He soon leads his companions to the butcher 

3347 He has combed through his [fine] beard, as if saying: ‘I am 
preeminent!”’ 

you are preeminent [indeed], but only toward death and grief! 

3348 Choose this path and leave the beard aside 
leave aside this “we” and “I,” and this anxiety 


1 Quran 26:50—“[The magicians said:] There is no hurt, for unto the Lord we 
shall return.” 
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3349 So that you might become like the scent of the rose for the lovers 
[of God] their leader and guide to the [divine] rose garden 

3350 What is the scent of the rose? The breath/voice of intellect and 
reason [which is] the sweet guide on the road to the Eternal 
Kingdom. 
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149; not based on beard, testicles or 
penis 142, 164 


Masquerade, 123-4; and androgyne 167; 
performing a 146 

Mathal (proverb/parable), 85-8, 112 
Mathnawi, bawdy passages in 1, 5, 23, 
130, 131, 133, 148, 187; androcentric 
nature of 175; Divine origin of 34, 

47; humor in 5, 23; inimitable 34-5; 
memory and remembrance in 187; as 
mystical commentary on Qur an 30, 
35, 73; as mystical experience 34; 
narrative style 17, 7, 73-4, 111; 

Quran in Persian 1, 9, 41; Rumi’s 
description of 193-4, 153; and 
theosophy 25-7, 33, 143; unique 
status of 41, 199; and Zohar 5, 27, 

40, 66, 191, 199-202, 225; also see 
Elixir 

Mazdak, 107 

Meier, Fritz, 18n 45, 23, 24n 70 
Memory, 135; as masculine 189; and 
process of knowledge-production 186; 
a symbolic configuration 186; variable 
and contested 185-6; also see Body, 
Mathnawi, Penis 
Menstruation, 157-8 
Messiah, 152-4 

Metaphor, 3, 6, 13, 17, 36, 58, 60, 63, 66, 
74, 99, 110, 112, 177, 198, 201, 214; 
and allegory 58; erotic 162-3; Lacans 
concept of 81-2, 85; of mirror 144; for 
mystical love 12 

Metonymy, 3, 6, 58, 60, 63, 66, 68, 83, 

85, 91-2, 122; and esoteric secrets 84; 
function of 129-130; Lacans concept 
of 81-2, 84; and misrecognition 83; as 
symbolic evidence of inner meaning 
112; also see Desire 
Miracle ( karamat ), 103-5, 109-110 
Mirror, 32, 77, 85, 222; beloved as 152; 
“mirror stage” 214; mystic as 47, 

50, 51, 144; Shaikh as 169-170; 
text as 214; also see Body, Heart, 
Metaphor 

MIrza Ghalib, 115n 2 

Mithdl (analogy), 85-7, 90, 92-3, 95, 

113 

Mithl (exact similitude), 85, 90 
Moses, 52, 86, 99, 249, 252; and Burning 
Bush 209; conception of 171; miracles 
of 77-8, 104, 116-18, 140, 146, 156; 
mother of 175; staff of 146, 150 
Muhammad, Prophet, 22, 49, 101, 109, 
144, 151, 157, 158, 181, 194-6 
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Narcissism, 70-1, 177n 81, 213, 221 
al-Niffari, 84 

“No place” (la makan), 26, 62, 139 
Noah, 105, 112; wife of 176 
Nudity, 164, 198, 203; as the ultimate 
veil 199; also see Clothes 

Otherness (ghayriyya ), 48, 67, 90, 106 
Overinterpretation, 197-8 

Paradise, 15, 157n 17; bird of 118; fall 
from 176; fragrance of 30-1, 128; 
garden of 161-2, 200; Mathnawi as 
153; pleasures of 15, 24; rivers of 118 
Paradox, 4, 17, 62; definition 62n 108; of 
secrecy 56, 68; of veils 80 
Patriarchy, 57 

Peirce, Charles Sanders, 138 
Pen (qalam), 46, 58, 151, 170; as first 
spiritual being 151; as masculine 151; 
traces of it like sperm 151; also see Divine 
Penis ( kir/dhakar ), 3, 18, 19n 51, 21, 54, 
56, 57, 75, 77-8, 82, 88, 89-98, 111, 
114, 116-19, 124-5, 127-8, 142-3, 

146, 149n 1, 152, 163-6, 168, 171-3, 
175-184, 188, 202, 212, 243, 245, 

247, 249, 251; analogized as staff 118; 
dysfunctional 180; esoteric symbol 
literalized as 68; function 219-220; in 
Frued’s work 51; as imaginary object 
54-5; linguistic connection with 
memory 188; male body and sexuality 
localized in the penis 176; and 
nose 181; organizes and unites 178; 
penetrating function of 163; privileged 
organ signified by the phallus 177; 
signifier of lust and greed 97; unifying 
force of law and order 176; also 
see Desire, Fetish, Hermaphrodite, 
Masculinity, Memory 
Performativity, 184n 96, 192; of gender 
123-24 

Persian mystical poetry, 1, 6-8, 18, 21, 
45, 47-8, 62, 67, 109, 113, 127, 158, 
168, 185, 224; Compared to Arabic 
mystical poetry 16-17; ideal human 
beauty in 166 

Phallocentric, 6, 18, 20, 24, 40, 150; 
correlate of monotheism 202; 
eroticism 5; in Mathnawi 53, 111, 114, 
149, 165, 171, 175, 180-1, 183, 184, 
203, 219-220, 224-5; in Kabbalah 
38, 55-6 


Phallus, 3, 5, 57, 88, 90-2, 94, 96, 124-5, 
136, 225; analogized as Moses’ staff 
146; as an esoteric symbols 1, 18, 66, 
68, 224; having/being 119-22, 134, 

138, 141, 144-6; and kabbalistic texts 
38-9; Lacans formulation of 53-6, 

64; lesbian 136n 54, 172; metaphor of 
male creativity in medieval Persian 
poetry 13; signifier of desire 5, 59, 97; 
signifier of esoteric knowledge/secrets 
59, 66, 94, 98-9, 111, 116-18, 146, 149, 
219-20; signifier of gaze 219, 222; 
transferable 136n 54, 165, 172-3, 220; 
ultimate object of mystics vision 220 
Pharaoh, 31, 77, 116-17, 136, 140, 156, 
252 

Point de capiton , 64, 67, 106 
Pornography, 26; definition 25 
Pregnancy, 153, 156 
Pseudo-mystics, 103-4, 161, 163 
Pubic hair, 99, 114, 115, 124-6, 251 

Qutb (the Pole of all saints), 102 

Rami, Sharaf al-DIn, 95 
Ramz (hint/allusion), 26, 53, 99 
Real, the register of, 1, 42, 50-1, 59, 

65, 89-90, 105-6, 121, 151n 6; 
apprehensible only in symbolic form 
135; as Creator 226; site of radical 
indeterminacy of 64; as unknowable 
dimension of Divine (essence) 2, 64 
Ricoeur, Paul, 63n 113 
Rustam, 165, 173 

Sa'di, Mushrif al-DIn, 13-15, 22, 102, 

118 

Sana I of Ghazna, 18-20, 22 
Sartre, Jean-Paul, 210 
De Saussure, Ferdinand, 43, 58 
Science of letters (al-jafr), 107 
Scopophilic pleasure, 217 
Secrecy, 55, 67, 133-4, 189, 192, 199; 
and alchemy 107; content of 63, 79, 
167, 183,190, 196, 198, 222; and 
eroticism 37; hidden nature of 5, 86, 
105; in sexuality 36; not the same as 
concealment 3, 36; and power 6, 36; 
and relationship with others 37; also 
see Paradox 

Semen, 117-18, 127, 156; analogized as 
pearl 154; eyes full of 168; 217n 41; 
also see Divine, Eyes 
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Sexual intercourse, 21, 28-9, 68, 73, 128, 
156, 168, 176, 200-1, 209, 243 
Shahnama, 205n 1 
Shahristani, 107 
Shibll, Abu Bakr, 165n 40 
Silence, of mystic 47; mystical 65 
Simnani, Ala’ al-Dawla, 102, 160 
Sodomist, 168, 207 
Solomon, 28, 112 

Spiritual Child ( walad-i manawl), 154, 
156 

Sublimation, 123, 128, 131, 147, 187, 

203; definition 132; Freuds concept 
of 124; Lacans formulation of 124-5; 
imaginary 129, 132, 223 
Supreme Name of God, 58, 107 
Suzani, Shams al-DIn Muhammad, 14, 

15 

Symbolic, the register of, 42-3, 45, 
54-55, 59, 61, 64, 66, 69, 71, 74, 76, 
86, 89-91, 94, 105-6, 116, 124, 
139-41, 143, 146, 192-3, 226; cannot 
be surmounted 120-1; inherent lack 
in 121-2; as site of Divine 
self-disclosure 50, 136 

Tabriz!, Shams al-Din, 168-9 
Testicles, 96, 125, 127, 142, 164, 168, 

247, 252 

Tusi, Nasir al-Din, 126n 28 
Uterus, 127, 243 


Vagina, 19, 29, 94, 128, 164, 178, 179, 
213n 27, 245; foul smelling 175; 
hidden 181; rotten 127; speaks 128 
Veils, 31, 79, 84, 98, 123, 136, 139, 

186, 222; creation as 198; as effect of 
signification 157; hymen as 156; as 
means of rending other veils 6, 8, 47, 
132, 189, 191, 224; as musical notes 
81; never be lifted 4, 61, 106; paradox 
of 80; and possibility 159; signifiers 
as 185; of subjectivity 140-2, 226; as 
ultimate nudity 199 

Virginity, female 156; of Mary 152, 157; 

metaphysical sense 157 
Vision, 209, 211, 215-17; deficiency 
of 188; as epistemological mode of 
perception 77, 220; of God 32; in 
theosophic Kabbalah 38-9; symbolic/ 
mystical 30-2, 98, 206, 210, 219; true 
vision 209; also see Phallus 
Voyeurism, 213n 25, 214, 221; sexual 
215 

Wa iz-i Kashifi, Husayn, 10, 144n 83 
Walad, Baha al-Din, 23, 160 
Womb, 39, 152, 154, 156, 166, 173; 
imaginal 150; Mary’s 155 

ZakanI, 'Ubaid, 14, 22n 62 
Zohar , 5, 186n 100, 189n 107; and 
Mathnawi 27, 38, 40, 66, 191, 
199-202, 225 
Zulaikha, 34 



